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Formula and fudge 


Roth the University Grams Commit- 
tee and the National Advisory Body 
arc moving quickly and surely inwards 
adopting funding incch.imsius that can 
be summed up in (lie phrase “formula 
.and fudge". The intention of both is to 
es la Wish a regime under which 
money would be allocated (o institu- 
tions in (wo tranches. Base funding 
would he determined according to a 
mechanical formula based on some 
combination of avenue and historic 
costs. Then this would no tupped up by 
a mure selective clement, research 
support in the ease of universities and 
the “higher education premium "in the 
case of polytechnics and colleges. 

Of course both the UGC and the 
NAB will protest that their new two- 
part allocation systems cannot fairly he 
described as “formula and fudge''. 
They will point out that neither hasnad 
nny choice but to move towards formu- 
la funding; after the crisis of 1981 the 
UGC was obliged to make its alloca- 
tion procedures more explicit, while 
the NAB, because of its constitution 
and the institutional practices it inher- 
ited. was stuck with formula funding 
from the start. 

In particular they will resent lh? 
word “fudge" being applied to the 
more selective element they plan to 
make in their grants to institutions. 
The UGC will point out that in the case 
of universities this will be based on an 
exhaustive survey by its subcommit- 
tees of their research strengths and 
weaknesses. The NAB will point out 
that its “higher education premium” 
will not be a new conjuror's trick; 
rather it will be based on a genuine and 
detailed attempt to disentangle the 
distinctive cost profiles of further and 
higher education. 

Both the UGC and the NAB will 
also argue that their new approaches to 
funding are superior to the old 
methods. The former will say that 
formula funding plus selective re- 
search support is a substantial im- 
provement on the bad old days of 
''informed prejudice" - although scep- 
tics may wonder how much has 
changed if a significant part of a 
university's grant is still dependent on 
a subjective assessment of us research 
worth. The NAB will point out that 
formula funding topped up by a 
straightforward ‘^higher education pre- 
mium" is much better than the incom- 
prehensibly Byzantine system of sub- 
quanta and mitigation that it will 
replace - although again sceptics may 
wonder haw the crucial division be- 
tween base funding and topping-up 
premium will be addressed. 

Of course two-tier funding chimes in 
well with the present politics of higher 
education, and especially its dominant 
themes of cost effectiveness aiyd quali- 
ty. Formula funding seems a suitable 
tool for promoting cost effectiveness; 
certainly in the absence of appropriate 
formulae it is difficult to assess the 
comparative efficiency of institutions. 
-The UGC's new approach to research 


support, and to a much lesser extent 
the NAB's “higher education pre- 
mium”, appear to reflect the enhanced 
concern to promote quality. The first 
attempts to identify and reward excel- 
lence directly, while the second is 
aliened with the level of courses in 
polytechnics and colleges (and so 
approximately with their quality?). In 
their different ways they nave a com- 
mon intention and a likely common 
outcome, to mark out the "top” uni- 
versities and polytechnics. 

But the harmony between formula 
funding and cost effectiveness and 
between research selectivity or the 
“higher education premium" and qual- 
ity may be difficult to achieve in 
practice. In the first ease there is of 
course a presumption that expensive 
institutions arc less efficient than 
cheaper ones. But before it becomes a 
proof, three hurdles have to be safely 
passed. First what do “expensive" and 
’‘cheap" mean? It is difficult to be 
satisfied that our existing range of 
performance and cost indicators is 
adequate; in particular the much used 
unit of resource is a treacherous mea- 
sure. Second, the connection between 
cost and efficiency is far from simple. 
Without knowing very much more 
than we do at present about the way 
costs are built up in particular institu- 
tions it is difficult to make categorical 
judgements about their efficiency. 
Simple variables like rates can be 
extracted, but the incommensurability 
of superficially comparable costs goes 
much deeper. 

Third, is it safe to regard the pro- 
ducts of higher education as compare- - 
ble? Of course it is part of the 
mythology of the system that all de- 
grees and other qualifications ore the 
same, but almost no one behaves as if 
they believed this. Two important 
questions then arise which demand 
clear answers. How much of the per- 
ceived difference between the quality 
of institutions and their products can 
be attributed to an inherent variety in 
standards and how much to external 
factors beyond the control of institu- 
tions? How much weight should be 
attached to the comparative quality of 
institutions when their formula costs 
are being compared to discover their 
relative cost effectiveness? After all if 
the measurement of quality is excluded 
entirely from the formula, the latter 
yields only tautological comparisons of 
efficiency. 

Nor is the alignment of the UGC's 
research selectivity Bnd the NAB's 
“higher education premium" with the 
promotion of quabty any more exact. 
This might be achieved in the UGC's 
case if research selectivity could be 
applied with success and equity. But its 
successful application is likely to be 
distorted by the need to use this 
selective grant to fine tune the formula 
funding, and compromised by the 
more powerful gravity of the various 
“political overlays" which minister and 
others will provide. 


Its equitable application cannot 
easily be assured cither by an unre- 
fnrnicd UGC. If so many people have 
come to distrust the integrity of the 
committee in making general alloca- 
tions - hence the need for formula 
funding - why should they trust it to 
distribute this crucial research compo- 
nent? To many sceptics and critics, 
"informed prejudice 1 ' will seem to be 
nlivc und well. The problem of the 
UGC's legitimacy will not have dis- 
appeared with the introduction of 
above-the-board formula funding; it 
will simply have been displaced to the 
more confined but even more con- 
troversial territory of research reputa- 
tions. 

The difficulties faced by the new 
NAB approach are likely to be equally 
severe. Inevitably the “higher educa- 
tion premium" will be descriptive 
rather than dynamic, retrospective 
rather than progressive. So it in turn 
will need to be topped up by more 
selective initiatives. Yet the NAB 
cannot rely on even the residual con- 
sensus which allows the UGC. or at 
any rate its subcommittees, to operate 
with a still functional legitimacy. 

There arc two ways to fund higher 
education. One is to dismantle the 
costs of institutions to discover their 
detailed structure, and then to build an 
allocation formula based on the re- 
sults. Maybe such an approach is 
impossibly reductionist. The second is 
to learn to live with “informed pre- 
judice" or “judgemental overlays" and 
to accept that decisions about the 
comparative needs and merits (which 
of course are confusingly entwined in 
the practical world) of institutions can 
never be anything but subjective. 
Once the inevitability of subjectivity 
has been accepted, then steps can he 
taken to discipline its exercise and to 
hold the decision makers to closer 
account. 

It is difficult to combine these two 
approaches to funding as both the 
UGC and the NAB are attempting. 
For they compromise and maybe 
undermine each other. Formula fund- 
ing is unlikely to carry much conviction 
wni 
com[ 
linlly 

up grant. Either this selective element 
must be incorporated into the formula 
as a measurement of quality, or the 
attempt to develop a formula must be 
abandoned, except perhaps as pre- 
liminary in-house scribbling. The 
choice seems to be between confining 
the politics to the development of a 
formula but then relying on the formu- 
la to produce consistent results, or 
accepting that the whole allocation 
process is irredeemably political and 
subjective and concentrating on polic- 
ing its results. The NAB is nearer the 
first and the UGC the second but they 
are on a convergent course - towards a 
mixed and confused regime of “formu- 
la and fudge" funding. 



Rationalization in trouble 
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Rationalization Is so much easier to 
preach than to practise, as two recent 
incidents have plainly demonstrated. 
The first Is the rationalization of 
architecture schools in both universi- 
ties and polytechnics that has been 
proposed by a joint University Grants 
CommllteeTNotional Advisory Body 
working parly which was established to 
implement the broad recommenda- 
tions of the Esher report . The second Is 
the rationalization of initial teacher 
training in polytechnics and colleges 
recommended by the NAB but re- 
jected by Sir Keith Joseph, the Secret- 
ary of State for Educat ion and Science . 

In the first case there arc now 
unmistakable signs that the UGC will 
be unable to deliver its shnre of the. 
cuts, because it has come under intense 
pressure to reprieve the architecture 
school at Queen's University, Belfast. 
The pressure on the NAB from the 
doomed public sector schools is also 
formidable but so far no single candi- 
date with a peculiarly persuasive case, 
for reprieve like Queen s has ejnerged. 

This episode has demonstrated two 1 


formidable obstacles to successful 
rationalization. The first is that profes- 
sional bodies, in this case the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, can 
always be relied on to grumble gener- 
ally about the overproduction of 
graduates and about sagging stan- 
dards. Butthey can never be relied on 
to acquiesce in the closure of profes- 
sional schools so long as there is a 
shred of justification for keeping them 
all open. Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer 
the chairman or the UOC, is finding 
out the hard way that professional 
bodies have stilf to learn to take 
manpower planning seriously. • 

The second obstacle is the powerful 
regionalism with which the UGC now 
has to contend. As a national (le 
Bniish) institution the committee can- 
not afford to attach too much weight to 
the regions impact of its decisions. So 
they are vulnerable to reversal by the 

K ifal political blocs in Northern 
id, Scotland and Wales, apd even 
in the English regions. With mpre 

23*0: hpw on industrial 
and community links and 0n 


tinuing and inservice education it is 
inevitable that arguments that X 
school is the only provider in the south 
west or Y school in the north east will 
carry more weight than in the past. 

The second episode represents the 
first senous occasion on which Sir 
Keith has rejected the advice of the 
NAB He has accepted the views of his 
avll servants and the inspectors who sit 
on the NAB board that the NAB has 
shied away from tough decisions on 
initial teacher training, rather than the 
3 py 01 Mr G hristopher Bail, chairman 
. th ® NAB boanl, that these propos- 
als added up to a significant rationa- 
lization of teacher training, especially 

NAB proposals on the grounds that 
they are not tough enough is to 
reprieve Hertfordshire College of 
SITna n dutiatl0 j' one institution 
Sl.o»Ka AB K Wa J , J ted h,m 10 cloSe - Bui 
ShnS 8 10 TO™ fi,es on 
1 fS^ An. C °^T s .? h,ch h ? d been on 
fefif B 8 list but were subse- 
quently reprieved, , 


Laurie Tayloi 







Vice chancellors have still not ami 
on a strategy for improving the publn 
image of universities nearly a year 
after the first meeting of the commit, 
tee set up to look into the issue - 
THES , October 11. 

Gentlemen, perhaps you will aDow 
me to introduce our distinguished 
visitor, Mr Todd Sheisler, who ii 
deputy international creative consul, 
tant for the leading public relations 
firm of Young, Easy and Apple- 
boughs. I’m sure we all look forward 
to hearing his views on a problem 
with whicn we have been wrestling 
for the last 12 months. Mr Shrislo 
Thank you so much, vice chancellor. 
As we see It, the crux of your profabm 
Is that you have to sell a 
complex product - a product tv 
like British Telecom is too muty 
faceted for the general public ts 
comprehend. So we must cut back lo 
essentials. Gentlemen, what wcmc 4 
Is a representative figure. Wit 
universities need Is their very o an 
Buzby. Their own Tony Tiger. Uni- 
versities? They're Grrrrreatl 
Whut was that, Mr Sheister? 

The tiger, vice chancellor. The way It 
speaks. They're Grrreat. New 
there’s no obvious animal alrta 
associated with universities 
lends itself to this purpose. No Llopk 
Black Horse or Mldlaad 
Gryphon. . . 

How about a Black Sheep f 
Professor Gauntlet, I’ve warned you 
before about beingunconstructiveij 
these discussions. I'm sorry, Mr 
Sheister. . . 

So we decided to zero straight in oa 
the animal, with the highest know 
Intelligence. The dolphin . And w 
Just any old dolphin. We need to 
make the link with universities m 
and clear. Just like Buzby - Bon, 
Buzz, telephone lines - so what m 
cninc up with was - Don the Dolptu*- 

I sce - . - ... 

That’s Stage One. Then we brbgu 
the big names. Tlio personalities' 

I wonder if you’d all concentrate for* 
moment and tell me the 
name which comes to mind when)™ 
think of universities. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyerr 
Professor Gauntlet, ^ats ywj 
second warning. Erm . . ■ “■r* 
Gascoigne? 

Too obvious. 

Melvyn Bragg? , 

Too regional. No, tt came fo nwB» 
flash last night. The 
modernize the university Imag 
Three Degrees. 

Can’t you see U now7 Don the Jo^ 
Dolphin doing the up-fron* 
in the background the Three Degr* 
are vamping out the Jingle. 

The jingle? . — m 

The slogan. The snappy 
said you were working on at yow 
meeting. How docs it B°‘ 

Well, it's quite straightToi^^ 
ly. Much on the lines you sqgS 

Great. ..U/« reed OUT 

Yes, here we are. We u 

universities”. 

Pow. Pow. 

nowhere the brass riff wouM## 

In . . Yes- 

Ali. Yes, where was I ‘ -ft* 
.“We need our universities^, 
thinking power behind l om 
high-tech world." 

Pow. Pow. . 

“Unless of course you aftk 
humanistic and scepticalw ^ 
whole notion of progress 
modem world’’. . 3 . 

Ppw. Pow. . , _ rt al m 

'Third wnminp. ProfeSSOf 
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Sands of time: a 
mock burial for 
Ghanaian 
Emmanuel 
Tagoe, but a 
permanent 
entombment for 
the Open 
University’s art 
and environment 
course, which 
has held Its last 
summer school at 
the University of 
East Anglia. The 
course has been 
running for 10 
years as the 
university’s only 
practical arts 
degree, but high 
costs, with tutors 
brought from all 
over the world, 
have forced Its 
closure. 


New council will 
take broker 
role, says Prior 


Only three candidates fit poly bill 


by John O’Leary 

Only three of the IS colleges which 
have made bids for polytechnic status 


satisfy the National Advisory Body's 
suggested criteria for selection. They 
ire Humberside and Derbyshire col- 
leges of higher education and the 
Roehampton Institute. 

A NAB study group is meeting 
today to examine the cases made by ail 
the colleges, but is being recom- 
mended to delay final consideration 
until next year so that the debate can 
form part of the notional planning 
exercise to take effect in 1987/88. 

Eight colleges made formal applica- 
tions in response to the NAB's mvita- 

Appeal fails 
to avert 
strike threat 

by David Jobbins 
and Olga Wojtas 
A direct appeal by vice chancellors to 
w Keith Joseph , Secretary of State for 
education and Science, has failed to 
the threat of industrial action by 
academic!' and white collar staff. 

Universities face the possibility of 
Slj 5 by mm-clinlcal academics, 
withdrawal from treatment of National 
Health Service patients by clinical 
wd yet to be determined action 
7 .clerical and secretarial workers. 

Sir Xeith told the vice chancellors he 
would tell them whether the Govern- 
uient would help universities pay the 
Jun National Health Service award to 
wnical academics within “a month or 
two". 

continuing doubt, communl- 
to the clinical academic staffs 
committee, provoked the British 
"«Uaf and Medical Associations Into 
“Hjng a special meeting for November 
l“, t0 insider their response. Dele- 
will decide whether to take the 
raraatre step of considering withdraw- 
«hom NHS commitments. 

Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
side and vice chancellor of 
iff., 1 University, appealed to Sir 
speed up his decision. 
phui? . -* Q bo Burnett, principal of 
bk rf i r ^’ fiercely criticized him for 
j^aeiaym responding lo an approach 
fan J j B ^formally a year ago and 
followed up by a formal fetter in June. 
of my colleagues put a major 
to me and i was not in a 
£™tion to answer four or six months 
bin* * fra ?kly would not, in my 
be fit to carry out ray job, 


tion for bids, while another seven 
expressed an intention to apply if more 
poly technics were to be created. Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, has warned 
that he remains to be convinced. 

The eight applications were from 
Buckinghamshire, Crewe and Alsa- 
ger, Nene, Ealing. Humberside and 
Derbyshire colleges of higher educa- 
tion, and the Bolton and Dorset insti- 
tutes. The others to be considered are 
the Cambridgeshire College of Arts 
and Technology, Southampton. 
Croydon, Salford and Norwich City 
colleges, and the Roehampton and 
Essex institutes. 

A minimum of 2,000 full-time 


equivalent students and a substantial 
proportion of degree work are the 
mam criteria put forward by the NAB 
secretariat to qualify for further ex- 
amination. Only Humberside, Der- 
byshire and Roenampton qualify on all 


students short of the student numbers 
target. Both Bolton and Crewe and 
Alsager also fail only one of the tests. 

The exercise is being undertaken at 
the request of the Department of 
Education and Science in response to 
an initial bid for polytechnic designa- 
tion for Humberside. A report is 
expected at the next meeting of the 
NAB board, which is likely to accept 
the case for delay. 


Bishop issues warning 


tion and the 12 church colleges, is a 
direct and speedy response to the 
decision by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, to 
seek further rationalization among the 


The Church of Enjgland todny issued a 
blunt warning direct to the Prime 
Minister that it would not stand for 
further closures of Us colleges. 

in an uncompromising statement, 
the Bishop of London stressed that the 
Church would continue to work in 
partnership with the state in the provi- 
sion of a national education system. 

But the remaining 12 of the church s 27 
colleges would have to be preserved. 

“It has lo be placed on record that If 

any proposed change (eg the with- fog courses should be withdrawn. 

drawal of certain courses) were to have Today’s statement reminded the 

as its consequence the closure of any prime Minister that the Church had 


teacher training colleges. 

Sir Keith's rejection of advice from 
the National Advisory Body renews 
the threat to the College of St Mark 
and St John in particular. The Ply- 
mouth college was among those re- 
prieved by tue NAB after initial re- 
commendations that its teacher train- 


by Karen Gold 

A committee of leading industrialists 
and academics to act as brokers be- 
tween higher education and industry is 
being established under the leadership 
of Mr James Prior MP. a former 
Cabinet minister and chairman of the 
General Electric Company. 

The committee, to be called the 
Council for Higher Education and 
Industry, is to have its first meeting at 
the cna of next month. It has already 
attracted seedcom money of £1,000 
each from 12 companies, including 
GEC, and has its sights set on a large 
sum of money - $250,000 - from tnc 
United States to cover its first three 
years of operation. 

It is to nave 30 members: 20 from 
industry and 10 from higher education . 
The latter group is understood to 
include Mr Maurice Shock, vice chan- 
cellor of Leicester University and 
chairman of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals; Sir Ed- 
ward Parkes, vice chancellor of Leeds 
University; Mr John McKenzie, rector 
of Liverpool Polytechnic, and Dr Bob 
Smith, director of Kingston Poly- 
technic. 

The idea for the council is taken 
from the American Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, which although 
not a channel for funds between Amer- 
ican higher education and industry, 
has been successful In strengthening 
links between them. 

A senior official at the Department 
of Education and Science visited the 
CFAE in America recently and was 
impressed with it. Although official 
DES presence on the British council is 
unlikely, Mr Prior has discussed it and 
the DBS has been taking an interest, 
including advising on wno might be 
invited to become members. 

Mr Prior's interest in the subject 
concurs with the Government's recent 
Green Paper on the future of higher 


one of the remaining colleges, the 
Church could not countenance such an 
outcome and would therefore be com- 
pelled to do its utmost to resist any 
such change," the statement Bald. 


The bishop’s teller: sent on behalf of 
General Synod Board of Educa- 


the 


responded to the postwar national 
need for more teachers at considerable 
cost x> the chutch-going public, which 
contributed £3 million to the costs of 
expansion while the colleges raised 
£2.5 million themselves. 

Teacher training closures, page 6 



education, which argued that more 
funding for higher education should 
come from the private sector. 

“1 think there is a recognized need 
by both industry and by higher educa- 
tion that both have got lo get closer to 
each other la understand each other's 
needs, und in the case of higher 
education to recognize that If they are 
to be successful in future they will 
require financial and other assistance 
from industry. Industry in return will 
of course be looking for initiatives 
which help tiieir technical training and 
education problem,"- he told The 
THES this week. 

Mr Prior said it was too early to tell 
how much money might be available 
for higher education from British in- 
dustry. But Mr John Casseis, director 
general of the National Economic 
Development Office and also involved 
in the new council, said higher educa- 
tion here had much less industrial 
support than in other European coun- 
tries. “I think there is an enormous 
amount of scope" he said, “there’s 
good will and quite a lot of money 
about.” 

Like its American counterpart, the 
council would not act as a channel for 
funds, but to promote links between 
higher education and industry, said Mr 
Casseis. 

The council was fairly confident of 
$250,000 for the first three years from 
American charitable foundations and 
American firms with British sub- 
sidiaries. This would pay for staff, 
publicity material, promotion, travell- 
ing and organizing seminars and con- 
ferences. Ideas the council would 
promote would include funding for 
new laboratories, support for universi- 
ty chairs, seconding and swapping staff 
on scholarsltlps. 

The council itself is expected to meet 
twice a year, with its first meeting on 
November 26. 


Riddles 

of 

public 

choice, 

15 


Claims of drunkenness and harassment in Leeds report 




tur» —r^Mumng public ex pen u. 
are u e ' chances of success 
^ ‘bought unlikely. 

continued on page 3 


Allegations of unprofessional conduct 
by some academic staff, serious fail- 
ures in course management, and tartly 
and inadequate responses by the poly- 
technic directorate are made in a 
report on Leeds Polytechnic’s fine art 

iSe report , drawn up by an eight- 
member special review body 
appointed by the polytechnic gov- 
ernors to investigate fine art, will be 
discussed at an emergency meeting of 
the governors on November 5. 

It recounts allegations by students 
that some staff ip afternoon tutorials 
appeared to have been affected by 
drink, that on one well-documented 
occasion a member of staff was so 
drunk he kicked a studio door down; 
that a member of staff manhandled a 
female student, and that another 
female student was forced to give up 


normally expected of professional 
teachers". 

The review body says recommenda- 
tions for action on the behaviour of 
staff fall outside its remit. “But we 
conclude that these allegations of mis- 
conduct and abuse of position should 
be investigated by the appropriate 
procedures, initiated by the governors 
and directorate.” 

The review body was set up after a 
year of protests by fine art students and 
the polytechnic’s student union, toli- 
woing appeals by nine students against 
their final degree results in 1984. 

The report supports one of the main 
arguments of the students, which was 
that the nature of the fine art course 
changed while they were there. The 
report says options were withdrawn 
without explanation, a deliberate re- 


muw duclion and denigration of some ex- 
working in a chosen area “ perimental work appeared to take 

repeated sexual advances by a start J| ace and some staff were not helpful 


member. 


The report says the evidence pre- 
sented to the reyjew tody^ests 
that behaviour on the part of mbk ■ full ■ 
time staff fell far short of standards 


to students working in these areas. 
Tutorials wepe infrequent, students 
■ and staff missed appointments and 
there was no! induction course for 


students until 1984, the report says. 
These were serious failures of course 
management, but the situation had 
improved since 1984. 

The polytechnic'9 central adminis- 
tration had failed to deal adequately 
with the situation, and the response to 
students, once formal and bffical proc- 
edures had proved ineffectual in meet- 
ing their complaints, was both tardy 
and inadequate. 

The report was distributed to gov- 
ernors and polytechnic staff this week. 

A spokesman for the -school of. 
creative arts and design said he hod not 
read the report and was therefore 
unable to comment. 

Councillor Geoff Driver, chairman 
of the polytechnic's board of gov- 
ernors, saia that until the report had 
been discussed at the special gov- 
ernors' meeting on November S there 
would be no statement made on behalf 
either of the governors or the 
polytechnic director Dr Patrick Nutt- 
gens. 

A spokesman for tbc Notiortal Af&o- 
■ datiori of Teachers in Further and 


Higher Education said the union ack- 
nowledged that the allegations in the 
report were serious. Natfhe as well as 
the polytechnic's fine art staff would 
respond to them on November 5. 

"We do not wish to cover up any- 
thing which may have taken place,” 
the spokesman said. “We very much 
regret the decision of the poljiechnlc 
governors that the review body should 
take statements in confidence, and in 
particular the decision by the review 
body to publish allegations in a form 
which besmirches the staff of the 
department in a general way. 

“We are concerned that any disci- 
plinary proceedings which may ensue 
should go through the proper and 
normal procedures. We regard it as 
important that, firstly, those against 
whom no allegations have been made 
should have their reputations cleared 
as soon as possible , and secondly that if 
disciplinary proceedings are to be 
established against our members this 
should be done as quickly as possible, 
. within proper procedures, so unjusti- 
fied allegations can be refuted- 
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plumbing - It Is supreme; for all the 
guts are on the outside. When you get 
Inside yon wonder If It Is an ordinary 


building In disguise, like the struc- 
tures which nowadays are covered 
with fireproofing and then cased In 
more metal to look structural again. 
The famous expression of structure 
of modern architecture Is usually a 
sham. 

What made the building especially 
difficult for me was that It Is quite 
unsuitable for disabled people. The 


door for (he disabled 


y to one 


Psychology of war and peace 


I wrote in this column a few weeks 
ago that I was going to Paris to make 
an honest man of myself by exploring 
the Centre Georges Pompidou about 
wblcb I keep talking. Now I have seen 
It, and hasten to record (hat after all I 
do not know what to make of it. 
Parisians seem to have forgotten 
about poor Pompidou and refer to it 
always as the Beaubourg. They have 
also forgotten to ctea n or maintain it, , 
with grand Parisian contempt for the 
trivial, so It looks a mess. But ft 
remains the most exhilarating ex- 
perience of a building and on the 
whole I think I loathe it. 

The celebrated aspects of 
Beaubourg life were thriving during 
a lovely weekend. A man was eating 
fire and walking on broken glass, if 
not eating it; another was escaping 
from vicious knots; the fountains 
were playing and snakes were curling 
and vomiting water. The pipes and 
tubes and funnels and struts were 
shining sliver In the sun or blazing 
with primary colours, ft was a happi- 
ly modem and vulgar scene. 

The problem is not the outside and 
the surroundings of the Pbmpldollon 
but the building Itself. As a celebra- 
tion of building science - or If you 
prefer the old-fashioned word, of 


Sir. - Nora Ucloffs article, ( THES 
Octohcr 1 1 ) is h timely reminder or the 
perils of false expertise. Your readers 
may hove noticed (he continuing cor- 
respondence about psychology in The 
Times under (he running title Pseudo- 
Sciencc arising from remarks made by 
Sir George Porter, president of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science concerning the harm 
that can be done "by those who 
pronounce on every aspect of human 
behaviour, on (he flimsiest of evi- 
dence. and in the name of science". 

] feel unease, as an imconsulted 
member of the British Psychological 
Society, at rhe sponsorship by the 
Society's council of Dr James Thomp- 
son's hook The Psychological Aspects 
of Nuclear War, which is the basis of 
Nora Beloffs article. Endorsement of 
the book's stance by a learned society 


floor; a special Uft reserved for the I 
disabled leads only to another one; 
another door for the disabled was 
locked. The lavatories were another 
problem. 

1 now recognize that the French 
have two connected blind spots. They 
have never cared about lavatories 
and still don’t, presumably stIU re- 
lieving themselves behind the tapes- 
tries. And facilities for the disabled, 
like the lavatories are primitive. The 
head of the school of architecture at 
the Polytechnic of Central London 
pushed me In my wheelchair through I 
the centre of Purls, a memorable 
experience. For there are no ramps 
to pavements. 1 had an impression 
that wheelchairs had never been seen 
before In Paris. My appearance had 
the Interest of novelty. 

It all confirmed nay impression 
thnt the French are pretty weird. At 
the end of our conference In the EcoIC' 
dos Beaux Arts, a Jazz band of 
architectural students - two trum- 
pets, two trombones, three boms and 
a lad squatting on a dram and 
beating cymbals - woke us up and 
accompanied us to a cafe where they 
drove the few respectable citizens 
awny. When I had recovered my 
hearing, having mistakenly mt be- 
side them, I set out on my travels 
again. 

On the way back some plane went 
wrong and we all had to crowd Into 
another one. It has happened to me In 
France before, I can never rid myself 
of an Impression that a French 
bureaucrat lives on the very verge of 
panic, shrugging hls shoulders, giv- 
ing way to despair, announcing how 
hopeless It all Is. At any minute 1. 
think lie will pul a pistol to bis head 
and pull the trigger. But he doesn’t, 
he Just goes homo, leaving ns limp 
and exhausted. 

, ..... Patrick- Nuttgens 


bias is implicit not only in the choice of 
the author who is founder of Psycho- 
logists for Pence but also of the 
reviewer for the BPS Bulletin - (hat 
well-known scientist, the Rt. Hon. 
Tony Benn MP. 

There is, of course, genuine exper- 
tise to be found among psychologists, 
as there is in defence, disarmament 
and diplomatic circles. As Miss Beloff 
mentioned in her article I, as a Rus- 
sian-speaking psychologist, attempt to 
bridge one gap in our mutual under- 
standing by making available to En- 
glish-speaking psychologists the work 
of their Soviet counterparts by way of 
an index of Soviet psychological refer- 
ences. 

1 believe that nations do not mistrust 
each other because they are armed; 
they arm because they mistrust each 
other. A more critical awareness of the 
nature and limits of each field of 
special skill in the confidence-building 
business would assist in achieving that 

Lawrence lines 

In hls review of my new book D. H. 
Lawrence; Life Into Art (THES, Octo- 
ber 1 1) Philip Hobsbaum accuses me 
of continuing to prefer “a rejected 
draft of Bavarian Gentians to the text 
as It appeared in Lawrence's Last 


Poems.” Rejected by whom? Cer- 
tainly not by Lawrence, who of 
course had nothing to do with the 
publication of Last Poems two years 
after hls death. Professor Hobs- 
baum’s preference for the penulti- 
mate version of Bavarian Gentians 
seems to have prevented him hum 
following my account ofthe genesis of 
the poem. May I briefly try again. 

Lawrence began Bavarian Gen- 
tians In Bavaria in September 1929 
with two very sketchy drafts called 
Glory of Darkness. The following 
month, back In Bandol, he returned 
to the poem and In hls Last Poems 
notebook produced another draft. 
Lines 4-8 were completely rewritten. 
He also Improved the last line. This 
page of the Last Poems notebook Is 
reproduced ns frontispiece to volume 


peace that wc all desire and provide a 
genuine basis for mutual respect and 
co-operation with our friends in the 
Sovicty Union. 

Yours sincerely, 

ELIZABETH ROBERTS, 

52 Pauitons Square, 

Loudon SW3. 

Sir. - Nora Beloffs article on the 
British Psychological Society's state- 
ment. Psychological .Aspects of Nuc- 
lear War, contains much polemic but 
little information that would help read- 
ers evaluate the statement. As editor 
of the statement, perhaps you will 
allow me to comment on just two of the 
many misleading impressions given in 
the article. 

The statement was indeed “submit- 
ted to seven anonymous ‘experts' be- 
fore being adopted as a policy state- 
ment". but this stengthens rather than 
weakens its claim to be an objective 
review of evidence on the contribution 
of psychology to the nuclear debate. 
Rigorous, anonymous, peer refereeing 
is usual for articles in scientific jour- 
nals. The seven referees were eminent 
British professors of psychology, 
chosen for their expertise in the va- 
rious psychological areas reviewed in 
the text. 

They were sent the draft produced 
by James Thompson in consultation 
with other psychologists. As editor of 
one of the BPS’s scientific journals, I 
was invited by the BPS council to 
co-ordinate their responses and help 
produce the final version, which was 
seen by two of the original referees. As 
a result, the statement was subjected 
to more thorough scrutiny than is 
customary even with journal articles, 
where it is rare to use more than two 
referees. Indeed, the 48 council mem- 
bers, including both academic and 
professional psychologists, were so 
concerned that It should be a scholarly. 



Personal touch 

Sir, - 1 share tlic concern expressed by 
careers officers (THES, October 18) 
thnt the new, electronic methods of 
publishing course vacancies to be used 
by the Polytechnics Central Admis- 
sions System In the clearing period 
might suggest the loss of the personnl 
touch In advice given to potential 
students, 

What the PCAS Is attempting to do 
is to provide an up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture of vacancies so that unplaced 
candidates for admission can make an 
informed choice on tho course to which 
they wish to be admitted. At a tithe 
when speed of action is of the essence, 
so that matters such as grants and 
accommodation can be arranged well 
in advance of students’ registering, 
delay must be kept to a minimum. 
Protracted counselling in the month of 
September may well therefore be in- 
opportune. 

in the welter of the' detail of h&ti 1 :,' 
dreds 1 of 1 thousands - of npplicdtiotis,- ' 


Lawrence: further revisions 


two of the Heinemann edition of the 
Complete Poems. Lawrence then 
turned to the next page of the 
notebook to make a fair copy, but, as 
usual, could not resist the opportun- 
ity to make further revisions, the 
most Important being the addition of 
three new lines at the end. 

When Richard Aldington edited 

computer technology and electronic 
p CAS recognizes that an 
individual's application it one of the 
single most Important event9 of his or 
her life and it is essential that any 
overall system must not lose sight of 
the needs of the Individual. We believe 
that the fall-back position of an appli- 
cant not achieving the requisite success 
in the public examinations should be 
determined in advance of the publica- 
tion of, results, such that detailed 
counselling will have been carried out 
well in advance of the necessary swift 
and derisive action. 

I. trust , that the Advanced Further 
Education Information Service will in 
future assist both constructive coun- 
selltag and speed of action. Applicants 

*5? reat assured toat 
thePCAS has, in all its planning, their 
well-being as its major preoccupation. 

Yours faithfully. 


Toursiauntuily, 

mahigghJs, 

Chief executive., 

Polytechnics Cedtrid Adaifcsloas 


non-partisan review of the literature 
that they insisted on agreeing every 
word of the 127-pagc statement before 
adopting it. 

Tbe decision to ask Tony Bcnn to 
review the statement in the BPS Bulle- 
tin was made independently by the 
review editor, in consultation with the 
two editors of the Bulletin , but without 
'consulting anyone who had anything to 
do with the production of the state- 
ment. This is the usual procedure with 
book reviews in BPS journals. Since 
most psychologists would be familiar 
with the literature reviewed in the 
statement, the choice of someone with 
well-known opinions, who was not a 
psychologist, was made both to get an 
external view and to provoke com- 
ment. The same criticism could be 
made of the decision to allow Nora 
Beloff space in The THES. 

What Nora Beloff fails to note is that 
Tony Benn was also critical of the 
statement, albeit in a more informed 
and constructive way. The fact that the 
left and the right found the statement 
important enough to comment on 
confirms for me the view that psycho- 
ligists do have a contribution to make 
to the nuclear debate. 

It is easy to see through Nora 
BelofTs polemic. Her article should at 
least provide helpful advertising for 
the statement. However, those expect- 
ing a unilateralist tract will be sorely 
disappointed. The reception given to 
the statement on its launch at the 
House of Commons, with nll-pnrty 
support, made this cleaT. Throughout, 
the focus was on what the science of 
psychology had to say about the re- 
levant issues. No one treated that 
meeting as an exercise in disarma- 
ment. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHRIS LEACH, 

Chair, BPS journals committee, 
University of Newcastle. 

Last Poems for publication after 
Lawrence’s death, without any ex- 
planation in his introduction he 

g rinted the penultimate version of 
ovarian Gentians In the body of the 
book aud consigned the final version 
to the appendix. Philip Hobsbaum 
has, of course, every right to prefer 
the penultimate draft. In my book It 
was my job to describe the genesis of 
the poem and to try to explain why 
Lawrence made the changes and 
additions of the final version. As 
editor of the Penguin Selected Poems 
. I am surely obliged to give the final 
version, whether I prefer It or not. 
This I have done in ml printings since 
197S. 

Philip Hobsbaum also accuses me 
of ‘'cruelly misprinting" Bavarian 
Gentians In the first edition of the 
Penguin selection. 1 have looked 
carefully at the poem in that 1972 
edition (which used hls preferred 
text) and cannot find a single mis- 
print. 

KEITH SAGAR, 

Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Manchester. 

Missed story 

?j^”!. refcr f to your report about the 
famishing of the vice chancellor's 
residence in Bristol and the student 

dte nn m WHiCh y ° U re P° rt lhBi 

discussion was not reported in the 
university Newsletter, (THES , Octo- 

1 < I L Wa l rep ?! te J d in Newsletter volume 

w&fn'TwS 1 M ‘ y 2 1985 ' on 

page /. the THES was sent a corn 
Slow readers in the newsroom? ™ 

Ypurs faithfully, 

DON CARLETON, 

Information Officer, 

University of Bristol. 

&S! a t ?hould arrl ^ 


Formula 
and fudge 

Sir, - Your interest™ leading ankle 
Formula and fudge” (THES, OctnhTr 
18), on the difficulties faced ft 
University Grants Council and £ 
National Advisory Body in finding 
appropriate means of distribute 
funds, deserves comment. g 

First it might be noted, though it 
was not by your leader writer, that wn 
of the problem raised by dividing the 
cake is the adequacy of its size. TWsii, 
particularly acute problem in the puh. 
he sector, and likely to become more 
so, if your assessment on page 3o( lb 
same issue on the shortfall in 1986fs 
accurate. 

For the rest, you are right to poitrn 
the alternatives as ration al-tedmicd 
(formula) and subjective-politics] 
(fudge), for that is how they are almost 
universally seen, though not everyone 
would approve of your termirwlon 
particularly the faintly disparaging use 
of the political as in your reference to 
“informed prejudice'’. However, the 
distinction between formula and fudge 
is not as great as you imagine. 

It is not just, as you recognize, thtf 
the development of a formula Is itself* 


the development of a formula Is itselfa 
political process, with the varying 
interests making judgements on the 
basis of “What’s in it for me?" (or"m» 
constituents"), a process which u 
much dearer in the case of the NAB, 
where the interests, are specifically 
represented. Hence the “Byzantine 
system of sub-quanta and mitigation' 
to which you refer. 

It is also that the search for a rational 
objective formula is a chimera, tun 
because of reductionism, but because 
no formula can ever be neutral. There 
is ample evidence from the literature 
of rational policy-making over the pst 
20 years, from cost-benefit analyst! lo 
public expenditure control, to ini- 
cate, in tnc words of one study, that 
rational prescriptions are "the counto 
over which bargains are struck". 

in other words, the fudge is part of 
the formula and, far from being "a 
mixed and confused regime”, Is the 
only possible way forward. The trick, 
of course, is to fudge the formula or 
formulate the fudge, in ways which are 
hroudly acceptable. 

But that, as they say, is another 
question. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALAN JONES, 

Department of Social Sciences, 
Sunderland Polytechnic. 


Explaining 

Japan 

Sir, - I have great admiration 
Professor Bowring (Letters, OctoW 
19} and agree with all that he said, tort 
surely a good knowledge of Engua. 
and an understanding of BntjSn 
toms and cultural presuppoutioM ®J-. 
also relevant to Japanese studies ra tal 
country of ours? If Japanese 
ability were assessed on a scale oi m 
to 10, then about 100 million pcop* 
the world would score 10 and theff] 
nothing, except for a few thousaM 
struggling, tike me, somewhere m 
between. „ 

However, the 100 million are neany 
all Japanese, and few of them haw , 
slightest notion of how to 
Japanese culture to the unconwj 
trending, post-Freudian, non-Buori“j 
foreigners who constitute the res 
the world. Therefore Japanese ^ 
guage ability does not conem* . 
abjuty to explain Japan - an 
if Hidden aspect of current J8p8 DOC 

studies. . . u„«uihE 

To suggest that we have to 
language before we know jjjgz- 
useful about Japanese culture 
misleading, and I am glad that Prej 
sor Bowrmg did not say this, b ut 
that “one cannot know the lajW 
without also understanding >ne . 
lure”. This suggests that lyKL* 
out Japanese culture and 

ring’s ideal 



wusiMBwiuve,, , ... . .... jj 111111 written on on# 

^echnicsCe f d trial Adftifcil oaa editor rase™ 






Yours cross-culturally, 

■BRIAN BOOONG. '« 

... Tarduf Home, i . lh '^i 

a Maddistoq^..,^. . », 'JV 
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Universities win ally 
in wake of Jarratt 


by Peter Aspden 

The failure of universities to use a wide 
ra »u of performance indicators - one 
ofSe main shortcomings identified by 
i h e Janati report on efficiency - has 
Un defended by the vice chancellor 
of Manchester University, professor 
Mark Richmond, chairman of the 
group assigned to look into the sub- 

,E The joint Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals and University 
Grants Committee group has held its 
tint meeting to discuss the Jareatt 
recommendations that universities 
should show a greater awareness of 
costs, and develop reliable and consis- 
ts performance Indicators. 

But Professor Richmond said that 
the discussion was dominated by the 
sheer enormity and complexity of the 
subject. "Universities have only de- 
veloped a minimal range of perform- 
ance indicators - but there are very 
good reasons for that," he said after 
the meeting. 

"lb take just one example, of 
staff-student ratios, what do you de- 
fine as a member of staff? And how do 
you define a student? Is it an eight- 
nek Cambridge student, a 10-week 
Manchester student or a 48-week-year 
medical student? 

'The problem we have to tackle 
hereiian enormous one. There will be 


Dundee 
drafts job 
cuts plan 

Dundee University's draft response on 
oils to the University Grants Commit- 
tee eannarks the science, arts, and 
social science faculties for heaviest 
laws. 

The draft plan, already passed by 
tie senate and to be considered by the 
court on Monday, does not specify 
perootaae figures for faculty cuts or 
(be number of posts which might be 
lost. 

. it says a 2 per cent annual cut in 

n»me would mean "above average 
ston reductions in art and social scien- 
ce, with particularly heavy losses in 
ptosophy and probably the arts sub- 
generally." These would inevit- 
swjraffcd research by increasing the 
fcarangload, limiting sabbatical leave 
reducing the number of potential 
researchers. 

Tke above average cuts in science 
»ould be "loaded heavily on to che- 
sty and to a lesser extent, physics.” 
two subjects each have one strong 
group, says the paper, but 
wiwnt numbers have dropped in 
Wtiparison to staff numbers. 

■ ^® er E e t r of physics and electronics 
oromemplatea and the paper does not 
8 merger between the entire 
“Willies of science and engineering 
“Pplied science. 

Medicine and dentistry, however, 
3“ no . 1 fflce mor e than “a token 
“miction in resources" which accentu- 
j^problems for the rest of the 
imvenity. 

subjects are to be protected 
£cau$e of 'vigorous research activi- 
uL* n° cuts in their teaching 
S3J2H- t be recognition of their high 
Wdmlcal responsibilities: a third 
muuiL Re IP on,s consultant posts 
, by adversity staff. 


plenty of opportunities to bore every- 
one by being too philosophical, but the 
committee has decided to take a 
pragmatic approach to the issue.” 

, A likely approach was to examine 
individual paradigm examples of speci- 
fic types of performance indicators at a- 
given university. "Then we can realize 
and understand what the pitfalls are 
and go back to the beginning again." 

Professor Richmonudid not expect 
the committee to produce a report 
before the end of this academic year. 


“Wc will spend a lot of time collecting 
information. The committee’s work 
will probably be more valuable for the 
questions it poses than the answers it 
provides." 

The Jarratt report divided perform- 
ance indicators into internal, external 
and operating measurements, and said 
that although most universities had 
devised their own series, they were 
rarely brought together and consi- 
dered as a whole. 

The other members of the Joint 
CVCP/UGC committee are: Dr Ewan 
Page, vice chancellor of Reading; 
Professor Geoffrey Sims, vice chancel- 
lor of Sheffield; Professor Gordon 
Higginson, vice chancellor of South- 
ampton; Mr Denis Unfoot, registrar of 
Kent} Professor John Sizer, Professor 
Martin Harris and Professor Richard 
Layard, members of the UGC. 



Adult infrastructure threatened Plea for 


by Felicity Jones 

Government policy in adult education 
has weakened the service to such a 
point that the infrastructure to support 
new initiatives for the unemployed was 
threatened, a Department of Educa- 
tion and Science funded report carried 
out by the National Institute of Adult 
Continuing Education has warned. 

The survey was commissioned by 
the DES to match the REPLAN 
programme for the unemployed and 
the findings were delayed until an 
agreed format could be reached be- 
tween the researchers and the depart- 
ment. 

It was unrealistic to expect conces- 
sionary fees without budgetary adjust- 
ments and more money needed to be 
put Into publicity which was specially 


targeted at the unemployed. The total 
DES money in England and Wales for 
this purpose was only £2.5 million. 

During the 1970s women’s unem- 
ployment had increased by 15 per cent 
more than men but this had been 
largely ignored. Dr Veronica McGiv- 
nay, a co-researcher on the project 
said: "There has not been sufficient 
recognition of the scale and size of the 
problem of female unemployment. 

“Apart from some access courses 
the most significant developments 
have been in the women’s training 
centres which encourage them into 
non-traditionai areas but that has been 
through tapping European social fond 
money,” she said. 

Dr Alan Charniey, NIACE’s direc- 
tor of research, said that it was going to 
be much harder to reach the unem- 
ployed than official policy-makers hnd 


thought. "What will be needed is 
applied doggedness rather than cloud- 
like optimism because there is no 
doubt it is going to be difficult to reach 
them,” he saitT 

Review of recruitment methods, 
access, fee levels, premises for 
teaching, length and liming, content 
and learning methods tailored to un- 
employed students was the key to 
success. 

“The sort of people who are unem- 
ployed is much wider than one might 
expect and any old classroom is not 
going to attract the ex-manager of 
lCl, said Dr Charniey who also saw 
-the need for greater flexibility and 
continuity in courses of staff training. 

Working-class unemployed had long 
been put off education and needed 
new incentives to get them on to 
courses. 


University pay strike threat Natfhe slams 

continued from front page iirpllitprtlirP 
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continued from front page 

There are said to be no active 
inter-departmental discussions on the 
issue under way. 

Vice chancellors emerged from the 
talks hopeful that their case on recruit- 
ment and retention problems had been 
made and that their plans for structural 
changes and performance assessment 
could lead to more money in the longer 
term. 

But Ms Diana Warwick, general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers attacked the vice 
chancellors for their single-handed 
approach when an earlier joint 
approach might have led to the possi- 
bility of more resources to help resolve 
the pBy stalemate. 

Non-clinical academics are the only 
group not to be offered 5.25 per cent 
and are demanding at least as much as 


the settlement for polytechnic and 
college lecturers. 

Ms Warwick said: “Unless the em- 
ployers move they will be in a less 
favourable negotiating position with 
the Government than at the moment 
they will be seeking even more money 
to make up the shortfall.” 

Union leaders representing white- 
collar staff have turned down offers 
ranging from £4.50 a week for the 
lowest paid to £8 for the highest. They 
are to meet next month to consider 
their next steps. 

Mr Brian Taylor, secretary general of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellore 
and Principals, said: "There Is abso- 
lutely minus-zero prospect of any re- 
sources in the current year. What we 
were left with was some light at tho end 
of a very long tunnel which we could 
move towards.” 


Transbinaiy reviews will lose their 
credibility if the school of architecture 
at Queen’s University, Belfast, re- 
mains open while three polytechnic 
schools are closed, the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education warned this week. 

Speculation that the Queen’s school 
will be reprieved, despite a recom- 
mendation for closure by a joint Uni- ' 
varsity Grants CommJttee/National 
Advisory Body working party, promp- 
ted a tough statement by Mr Frank 


Griffiths, education 
Natfhe. 


secretary 




ening kick-off for the 
idents of soccer violence 

itlln iuk. .l • ru ■ n ...I. .,J KmiUpi 1 


Ui VJU1V/1IW 

Jtie between the fans on the Final In Brussels and consider foot- 
J terraces of Europe has not ball riots as a historical phenomenon 
“ notice of the ubiquitous In terms at changes In the struct ure of 
i class. (he game and of modern British 

hall is being given extra time society. . 

University of London’s de- The classes, held under the 
extramural studies who umbrella of the social and 1 commnn- 
puUing the ball Into play with Ity studies programme, wffl revlwr 
J«k evening course on “Foot- the available research and the va- 
fences a historical and sodolo- rious explanations for hoonganism. 
aaUsla”. Medta coverage, compwative eri- 

«ur« will tackle violence at dence, politics and policy will all take 

Watches In the context of the the field in discussions. 

1 T 1 wcW structures which • London Uidvcrrit^ Un^g pP 

* ^ooUgans”. vith the London Australian Studies 



‘•hooligans” with the London Australian Studies SWKGS jftM . 

thewhisile of tutor Stephen Centre and ^ * V ' ■ 

students will start wfth the 1 1 ety td tabk;at the' < : i;\i: A--- 


The group's report, which has still to 
be considered by Its parent bodies, 
proposed that the Huddersfield and 
North East London Polytechnic 
schools should close, as well as that at 
Queen’s. It also recommended that the 
Inner London Education Authority’s 
four polytechnic schools should be 
reduced to three. 

Mr Griffiths said that the review had 
discriminated already against the pub- 
lic sector and the polytechnic depart- 
ments had to undergo scrutiny by three 
different bodies, compared to the 
universities' one. 

“Many teachers in the public sector 
already fear that transbinary planning 
will always operate in effect to the 
disadvantage of the public sector," he 
said. “If there is not even-handedness 
in the way in which reviews across the 
two sectors are conducted - and that 
applies both to the criteria on which 


£15m more 
from pool 

by John O'Leary 

Local authority leaders were meeting 


Education and Science, yesterday in 
the hope of increasing the size of next 
year's budget for polytechnics and 
colleges. 

In the statutory consultation on 
education spending throughout the 
local authority sector, Sir Keith was 
expected to confirm his intention to set 
n limit of £660 million for the advanced 
further education pool. 

The meeting has seldom produced a 
change of heart on the size of the pool, 
but the local authority associations 
were detenni ned to press for at least an 
extra £15 million. This is the amount 
they believe is needed even to main- 
tain the current funding levels and 
student Intakes 

The figure is based on discussions 
between the National Advisory Body 
and county treasurers who are regular 
advisers to tho associations. It was 
accepted by the NAB board as a 
realistic repricing of the current budget 
of £620 million. 

A case has been made already in the 
joint local and central government 
Expenditure Steering Group (Educa- 
tion) for a larger amount to be made 
available for public sector higher 
education. But the Department of 
Education and Science has settled on 
£660 million in the expectation of 
further economies in non-teaching 
costs and the completion of the move 
to an average staff/student ratio of 
12:1. 

Work has started in a NAB working 
group on proposals for distributing 
such a budget. In the two preferred 
alternative systems of allocation, few- 
er than half the polytechnics would be 
compensated for Inflation despite the 
adoption of a new method of compen- 
sating for the extra costs. 


Higher Education 
for the Labour 
Party (HELP) 

For further details ■ of the 
campaign , write to 

HELP 

do Mr Giles Radlce MP 
House of Commons 
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06.41. Alarm clock. Loo. Tea in bed 
to J. Review of papers on Radio 4. 
Policeman killed in Tottenham. 
Shave. Drink tea. 

07.00. Dress. Ulster tie to annoy any 
lefties I meet. News, preceded hy 
jingles and interrupted ny American 
pop music, on France- Inter (easy to 
eel in Leeds on 1829 metres, 164 
Kc/s). First item: Alain Prost world 
racing champion; violent conduits de 
rue aTottemanv, Mario Soares loses 
majority in Portugal. Went her fore- 
cast; end of drought in eentrnl and 
Snuth West France. 

07.30. Breakfast. Wash up over dis- 
hes and last night's saucepans. Tnkc 
bin liner out to dusthin. Remember 
to replace it. Switch on loaded 
washing machine. Sense of achieve- 
ment. Loo. Glance til Tunes. Bishop 
Tutu in black sunglasses beaming on 
two white godsons in Fuir Isle swea- 
ters. Sarah Kcnys to publish book. 
Remember RDDG's comment on 
the Profuino case: “The last time a 
British cabinet minister bit Ihc dust, 
it was far fiddling with a guardsman 
in St James's Park. This, at least, is a J 
step in the right direclion. j 

08.13. Drive to work. Interview oti j 
Radio 4 with wliite residents from < 
Tottenham. Congratulate myself on i 
having chosen parents whose genes g 
and encouragement predestined me v 
to enjoy being a member of the I 
white, professional upper middle n 
class. a 

08.30. Review of French press on I 
radio. L'HumanM very critical of e 
A lain Prost for driving foreign car a 
(Honda). French left-wing: press still e 
splendidly chauvinistic. Original 18th i 
century meaning of patriote: keen 1 
republican. I 

>8.45. Department. SBturdav’s mail. 1 


er, write programmes for BBC, or 
reviews for TLS. £25 from MacMil- 
lan’s for report on proposed history 
of French lit. Letter from Exeter 
Tapes Inviting me to rcconi talks on 
A level set books. Will do. Like to 
earn enough in extras to pay for all 
alcohol consumed over year. Narcis- 
sistic pleasure in hearing own voice 
on cassette. Loo. 

09.05. First lecture in term. Second 

g :ar,jiroblems of modern France. 

Istribute cyclostyled hymnsheets 
giving potted history of France from 


been less fuiv-i.ihly self centred.. Me 
would also imt h-ivc written A h 
rohereht: itu hwp\ per tin I h.iv rn’r 
either, uf course. 

11.00. Coffee with TFI1 Discuss 
whether X .md Y Jmve published 
enough to Ii.’ivt it rensun.’ibJc chance 
^ of promotion m senior lectureship. 

\ 1 1.00. Back to Proust. But why 

j should the British taxpayer fork out 
well over £ 20 ,ijuu u year (o enable me 
to sit in totul security in n l.irv 
i well-heated mom speculating on the 
- ideas of a rich, asthmatic, half 
Gentile, spoilt mother’s boy who 
never earned an honest penny in his 
i life cither while Tottenham . . 
Proust would never have asked. He 
was an Artist. Cf James Joyce in 
Stoppard’s Travesties: “What did 1 do 
' in the Great Wnr? I wrote Ulysses' 

1 1 .47 Phone call from SF, one of my 
favourite registry girls. The v-c would 
like me to convene and chair one of 
the groups to meet the University 
Grunts Committee when they come 
to Leeds on November 2. That takes 
my mind off Proust. Loo. 

11.53. Back to Proust. Refute the 
clerihew: “Sodom nnd Gomorrah/ 
Were held in horror/Till given a 
boost/fly Proust". He was anything 
but an apostle for gay lib, believing 
homosexuality to stem from a cruel 
physiological joke whereby a 
woman's sexuality was emprisoned in 
n man's body (and vice versa). 

12.55. Arrive in SCR early for lunch 
with B nnd J\V so that I can make 
sure, for once, of buying drinks. 
Cheese and tomatoes, salad. Joined 
by SM and JR. The Americans 
solved their problems after the 1967 
riots by positive discrimination which 
helped incorporate blacks into an 
increasingly prosperous society. We 
shan’t be able to do this because we 
arc all getting poorer - and we are 
getting poorer because boys like me 
were trained to be clever about 
Proust instead of learning how to be 
managers and scientists. Margaret 
and Keith right, as usual. 

13.50. Collect papers about UGC 
meeting from SF. Draft letter to 
arrange preliminary meeting. Mod- 
em languages library to read Le 
Monde. On way back, meet MFM, 
boast to her about my article on 
Caesarism in French history accepted 
by Encounter. Tendency of French to 
have to solve their political problems 


>8.45. Department. Saturday’s mail, by Encounter. Tendency of French to 

No invitations to be external examin- have to solve their political problems 
er, write programmes for BBC, or by calling or letting in a military man: 
reviews for TLS. £25 from MacMil- Napoleon L, Napoleon III , Pdtain , de 
Ian’s for report on proposed history QauUe. A Latin phenomenon 
of French lit. Letter from Exeter (France, South America), whiejh 
Topes Inviting me to record talks an doesn't afflict WASP countries like 


1789 to 1984, Explain that course is 
nevertheless basically linguistic and 
suggest look at last year’s examina- 
tion paper to confirm this. In tuto- 
rials, the only spontaneous questions 
ever asked concern questions in 
exam. 

Promise to tell them liow to discuss 
unemployment, trade unions, social 
sdburfty, in Fronch . Carry on at some 
length about why Mlttereild said 
!*Non" to Gorbachov's offer to in- 
clude the Freuch nuclear deterrent In 
future disarmament talks (recall 


ours. Yet. 

14.27. Back toProuBt. Argue that his 
innumerable statements about A la 
recherche du temps perdu show he 
didn’t understand how good a writer 
be was. He neveT mentions his 
humour, which is terrific, better at 
times even than Saki or P. G. 
Wodehouse. 

14.00. Tea. Sign letters to group to 
meet UGC. 

14.28. N . arrives, by prearrangement 
to be driven home from school. And 
some of my colleagues complain 
about being overworked. 

14.50. Home Delighted to find books 
left for review in Yorkshire Post. One 
on Zola, one on Edith Piaf, one (by 
an American woman whose book on 
French l?th century feminism I pan- 
ned last yeai in European Studies) 
. entitled Confessions of a Concierge 
(sic Yale University Press, £14.95). 


Krushchev’s; "What's mine's mine; 18.05. Sherry. Cdws du Rhone*, ham 
what's yours Is negotiable"). gapped in celery, covered in cheese 

Paint to Ulster tie to remind sauce and baked in oven. Delicious 
students 'of my situation well to the Interrupted by anguished phone call 
tight of Louis XIV and stress that from neighbour. Promise to go over 
nobody can present an objectivo after dinner, promise myself to be 
account of these matters. Only fair to back for The Archers. 
tell them, that -I am a member of the 
Conservative and Unionist Party so 
that they can make the necessary 
deductions. 


Slav attack feared 
on three fronts 


by Peter Aspden 
Lecturers in Russian and Slavonic 
studies fear a three-prong attack on 
their subject could lead to department 
closures and job losses. 

They voiced their concerns at a 
national meeting of the British Univer- 
sities Association of Slavists in Birm- 
ingham, when the threat posed by the 
University Grants Committee’s emph- 
asis on rationalization was discussed. 

Dr Archie Tait, a lecturer in Russian 
language and literature at Birmingham 


to universities, which encouraged bi- 
lateral initiatives to lake place to 
further rationalization. 

"We arc worried that individual 
decisions taken by universities may not 
necessarily add up to a sensible policy 
nationally, and wc arc trying to devise 
a more rational scheme. Dr Tait said. 

But the heads of departments could 
not agree on how to set up a smaller 
group to draw up a national plan for 
the study of Russian. “It was widely 
discussed, but the meeting decided 
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University, said: “We see three things against it,” Dr Tait said, 
which currently threaten us - 1 he UGC Birmingham was one of four univer- 

se ws on small departments, the sities, along with Oxford, Bristol and 
national switch from arts to sciences, London's School of Slavonic and East 



national switch from arts to sciences, 
and the prospect of declining resources 


over the next few years anyway.” 
Lecturers were ’particularly con- 
cerned about the UGC’s August letter 


European Studies, recommended for; 
expansion in Russian in the wake of 
the UGCs Atkinson report on the 
subject in 1979. 


Plan to boost teachers 
management skills 


by Carolyn Dempster 

Interim funding for the education 
management training of further educa- 
tion teachers is under consideration by 
the government, following its accept- 
ance of the advice of the Advisory 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers (ACSET). 

In a letter to ACSET chairman. Sir 
Clifford Butler, Education Secretary 
Sir Keith Joseph welcomes the recom- 
mendations of the July ACSET report 
on the preparation of further educa- 
tion teachers for education manage- 
ment. 

"The further and higher education 
system faces a period of unparalleled 
change, in which management skills of 
the highest order need to be deployed 
if the system is to become more 
economical, efficient and effective," 
he states. 

He praises initiatives already being 
taken in this field by the FE Stall 


David Hodge: courageous 

A friend who 
lived for 
his work 

by Ian Coxon 
Conferences and other key nfa, 
fogs in the higher education ealtris 
will not be the same without Ik 
slight, bespectacled, bearded fta 
of David Hodge quietly daillis g 
and fro with his camera. 

David, who died last week h tk 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, u t 


training; each local education author- w m not be the same without Ik 
ity should formulate proposals for slight, bespectacled, bearded fan 
courses and training opportunities on a of David Hodge quietly dartlisi* 
regional or national basis; Regional and fro with his camera. 
Advisory Councils should consider a David, who died last week h tk 
planning mechanism to review these RadcilfTe Infirmary, Oxford, u i 
proposals; the FE Staff College should result of head Injuries sustabedett 
be prepared to provide appropriate Sunday Telegraph assignment cm. 
training to RAC officers, nno the ina last month’s Rrivinn Wani 
Further Education Unit should consid- y K for ht work m^ .Wh 

er its role in generating new forms of £ u MUfrhtd fo nSm ifS 
course development. MiLcnTn . “ , 

. " Mile End flat, a stone’s throw fa 

Improvements in provision would fee London Hospital where be hi 
be best served by shorter and more once been a nosioraduate Imran*. 


agement training within the 1986/87 
inservlce Training Grants Scheme. 

Also under consideration is whether 
the proposed new specific gram 
scheme for inservice training should 
cover FE lecturers as well as school- 
teachers, states Sir Keith. 

.. V 1 * ACSET report recommends 
that each institution should formulate 
a policy on education management 


sharply-focused training opportuni- 
ties, it adds. These include in-house 
provision; more flexible training tech- 
niques such as distance learning to 
facilitate “on-the-job” management 
development; an expanded range of 
training for senior staff to be provided 
by the FE Staff College and short 
courses offered by HE establishments. 
The RAC would ensure the needs of 
institutions would be met in a cost 
effective manner. 

Any expansion of training and in- 
house course provision will demand u 
significantly larger number of FE 
teachers with the requisite expertise - 
a factor the RACs will have to take 
into account. 

On the question of finance, the 
report concludes that the new and 
expanded functions envisaged for the 
FE Staff College. RACs and FF.ll 


Mini c«:u institution snouid tormuate m 3 c n a — . L " , 
a_ policy on educate - JJg ^ 

Call for fresh look at 16-plus 

Ha 5 Watt - -s? -s 
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success of the £38 million Technical 
and Vocational Educational Initiative 
underscore the need for a fresh 


teu uiem. mat -l am a member Of the 19 , 35 . Neighbour's oroblemR cnmni. 
Conservative and Unionist Party so cK ion rent 0 $ £ 

IB** - ,h » ££ .TShfdoV 

deductions. . posedty organized by University of S. 

10.00. End of pffi&iA) f dialed ‘ for ' On arrival, job cancelled. Resist 
tpday. Open ninil. Work on paper to temptation to say typical of the 
be given in Hull on Proust and the French. Counsel patience in dealings 
Internationalist Fallacy. Agree with with them and with University of 5, 
Bgrtbes; VaWry, Wlzuiatt, p.. H. - Buck too late for Archers. Curses. 
Lawrence that you must trust tho' ^2lr>3p. Witch episode 3 of Tender is 
song, not the singer. But cannot cure Night. Large Scotch to help me . 
myself of idle curiosity as to whether ■ stand the misery. Why don’t they 
Proust really meant it when ho have babies and take jobs? 
described love as a disease and said 23.20. Watch French television nows 
that friendship was fatal to the artist, on BBC2, Loo. Another Scotch! 
10.45. Phonecall from elder dnughtcr And S. to B. 

C. They spent the week-end in 

Bedford ana have a trout for us from x fillip I, llOtiy 

Uncle T. Would I like to walk round 

to collect it and admire new bath- 

room extension? If Proust had, like The author is professor of French at 
me, two 5 . and two d., he might have "> e University of Leeds. 


told an education confcrencE ffSliS 
inghum this week. 

Preparing young people for work 
did not mean setting education against 

SSSSS St-,-,.-, Mflsssagg 

t-Sa wasasa srssrtS-i 

Changes in education and traffSw dmSfwi h atotaUrf?? i°»to: broken med,cal Mience ' «» 
patterns such as the rise in 16-year-oldS lSofheml^S 1 ^ “2* donations to: David HodaeMw^ 

staying on in full-time education - 10 Over rlJn^^ the Mantis. Appeal, Lloyds Bank pic, BjJ 
per cent more now than 10 years ago - power $£££ r° ye ? ra .' thc Man ‘ ence Street, Klngston-upon-Tt^ 
' l 6 c t0 ^year-olds on Eth^MheL 0 ^^ 0 "’ which Surrey KT1 1 RIL Cheques shojjd* 

«r ren?d 2 lSS , ^S Chorae K mcant a 15 waffles of J LXS 1 *?" pn ? 8 ' cross « d and raade W* 1 * ,0! ^ 

ffiSSfiSfififfiSKfiSE Hodge Memorial Appeal. 

ket over the past decade. ior • A memorial service wOl * ** 

More needed fo be done for the SKS tanovatlve supportive tomorrow at Ipm at the ChunhJ^ 

accused of racism to face inquiry 

ai-SS sw-sirfitfi 

sssaiasftSL 

blamed yopng WaelSfe’. fltifSi ^° fecti oQ -to the rivPprawSlS acceptance, not arrogance. 

=» T# Sfet S' W-i- ASS. “tefr Na t(h e office *£ 

ra the wake of convinced that the catalog* 


substantial proportion of school Chil- 
ean who left without a useful qual- 
ification, he added. 

The TVEI scheme, currently run- 
ning 74 projects, was stimulating a 
more relevant curriculum at school, 
ine strength, and success of the initia- 
tive lay m its broad and balanced 
curriculum - with the emphasis on 
motivation and problem-solving in 
subjects ranging from robotics to 
tourism. 


-v O- — hh^hibiii W|(l» 

ing last month’s Brixton riots, Mo* 
ly lived for his work, muchoiwhU 
was published in TheTHES, AlU 
Mile End flat, a stone’s thro* fa 
thc London Hospital where bt U 
once been a poslgraduate Innatat- 
logfst, half of David's bedreon hd 
been partitioned off, from 11 m Afk 
moved In, to accommodate iMjpj 
sophisticated darkroom. 

Just three months ago, u ike 
crystallized for a long-chmW 
ambition to set up his own pktat 
agency, David had been able toqft 
work from home and esUbtU 1 
studio close to Fleet Street. Not ]d 
30, he hod a very promising carte h 
photojournalism ahead of him. 

The tragic circumstances ofDnlf 
Hodge’s death have sfunntd mi 
appalled the many people connedd 
with journalism, education, sclow 
and medicine who knew hbn and kb 
work with affection. Hewasaralow 
contributor to this newspaper talk* 
will be sadly missed. 

To honour Dpvld, with I he appe- 
al of his parents, Phillip ano Ant 
Hodgo, a public appeal has 
launched this week to establish* 
ftmd for an annual award schen*® 
his memory which will enc 0 “J* 
other promising young 
Journalists. 

It is hoped the scheme will whin* 
charitable status, and It b lateow 
that the first award will be 
early fo the new year with a dWJ 
uished panel of judges. The Wn* 
Hodge Memorial Appeal hasliH ® 1 
support of The THES. .. 

People and organizations vbM 


Appeal, Lloyds 
ence Street, Klngston-upon-.- 
Surrey KT1 IRE: Cheques iho^J 
crossed and made payable to: I * 1 
Hodge Memorial Appeal. 


SX jf nc,u 5 ra of 80 inquiry into Ji? a - S ^ nlor offid81 tiie 

mgs sssrji 


crossed and made 


payable t® ! 


cipal. 




J&W"— « the college ha. 
‘he prindp 6 comments 6 mid 

aL Mr Jack FuUer. In a letter to 7fc. offldals say they have de- 
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POWERFUL, FLEXIBLE 

AFFORDABLE 


In just a few months the RM 
Nimbus has become the number 
one choice for thousands of 
demanding users in education. 

Now at just £695* this highly 
successful computer is within your 
teach. So why settle for second 
best? 

Every RM Nimbus now comes 
w *th 51 2K RAM as standard - 
enough memory for today’s most 
powerful applications (including 
Microsoft Windows**). With its 
power, speed, stunning graphics 


and network expansion capability 
(up to 64 stations) Nimbus can 
meet any educational need. 

Compare the price and perfor- 
mance of Nimbus with any other 
professional microcomputer, and 
you will see why Nimbus is fast 
becoming the natural choice. 

For further information contact 
Research Machines, Mill Street, 
Oxford OX2 OBW. Tel: Oxford 
(0865) 248489 or Sheila Lester on 
(0865)249866. 

•Educational price for RM Nimbus with single 3.5" 720K floppy disk 
(excluding monitor and VAT). 



' • fj 


•Microsoft Windows Is a trade mark. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

MK R(. X 'OMiVIIR SYsll.'MS 
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Academics bar South Africa 


by David Juhhitis 
Smith Africa li.is been barred Ironi 
next year's world nrth:iv«»l>>i’k;il con- 
gress which is to be belli in llritain for 
the first time in ImlT .1 ceninry. 

More Ilian .1,000 academies are due 
to attend - but the 2b participants front 
Somh Africa who had indicated they 
wauled to take part have been to hi 
they will no longer he welcome. 

The British executive committee 
organizing the congress took its deci- 
sion reluctantly in the face of op|*mi- 
tiim to South African p. inicip.it ion 
bom students at Southampton, the 
local Association of university 
Teachers, the Anti- Apartheid move- 
ment, and Saul Hampton City Council. 

Both the student union and South- 
ampton city council warned that their 
buildings needed for (he conference 
would not he Available if the South 
Africans attended, and the Labour- 


controlled city council IlintftciirJ to 
withdraw financial ■|ninsnrdiip. 

An estimated tHN.i.Odti in spoil- 
unship was at risk and the organizers 
feared (hat the whole omgreis whs in 
jeopardy unless Smith Africa was 
banned. 

fn addition anii-apurthcni activists 
hail warned of "non-violent _ direct 
action" while the local AUT also 
threatened a cl ion in support 0 / the 
union's policy of a ban on cultural and 
academic exchanges with South 
Africa. 

Some of the 2b South Africans were 
known to be black or coloured. Profes- 
sor Peter Ucko, professor of archaeol- 
ogy at Southampton, said: “The con- 
gress will be the poorer - there arc 
some 1 mts landing South African 
archaeologists, several of whom are 
major figures in the anti-apnrthcid 
movement." 


Flowers intervenes in 
London medical school row 


hy Peter Aspden 

Hie vice chancellor of London Uni- 
versity, Lord Mowers, had to niukc a 
Iasi- minute intervention to keep talks 
going between Sf Bartholomew's Hos- 

S ital Medical College and (lie London 
dspital Medical College on the possi- 
bility of joining forces on teaching 
certain subjects. 

Plans have been drawn tip by the 
university tn aim bine thd two colleges' 
prc-clinicai schools and house them in 
a building owned by Queen Mary 
College, while clinical teaching would 
also form a joint school, on two 
separate sites. 

But St Bartholomew's, which 
according to a spokesman has “never 
been enthusiastic" about the proposed 
link, was set to vote against the plan 
before Lord Rowers’ intervention. 

Ironically, Lord Rowers chaired the 
university’s inquiry into medical and 
dental education in 1980 which recom- 
mended in Its report that all medical 
schools in London should be merged 


into six major new schools, and urged 
the closure of several postgraduate 
institutes. 

He made an unscheduled visit to the 
college last week to convince members 
of the importance attached to the 
move by the university and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. 

Now the college council is ro recon- 
sider the whole move, although there 
is still substantial resistance to the 
plans. “This is the longest-running 
saga since Dallas, but we have not 
been enthusiastic from the very begin- 
ning. We really have to make a firm 
decision now/' said the St Barth- 
olomew's spokesman. 

“We clearly need a lot of time to 
reflect on the implications of the 
move." He said a council meeting in 
two weeks’ time would probably dis- 
cuss the issue further. 

• Princess Anne, chancellor of Lon- 
don University, was due to visit St 
Bartholomew's today to tour the site 
and talk to lecturers and students 
about their work. 


Warning follows FEU bid 


The Further Education Unit will be 
forced to pull back from research and 
development initiatives in two key 
areas if a £2.05 million bid for level 
funding in 1986 is turned down by the 
Department of Education and Scl-. 
ence. 

The bid was pul forward this month 
after an FEU deputation bad earlier 
met Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State, to discuss the DBS’s planned 
budget cut from £2.7 million to £1.7 
million by 1988. 

The outcome of the meeting was the 
suggestion that the FEU submits an 


annual bid - with detailed justification 
for retaining funding. Under the 
guaranteed funding proposals, 1986 
expenditure would be kept at its 
current level of £1.9 million. 

My fervent hope for next week la 
that no more of my Mends should 
die. 1 have been to enough Minerals 
in the last four months to last me at 
least until the end of the year. But as 
I sat In St James' Church, Black- 
burn, for the funeral service of the 
leader of the borough council, who 
died at the tragically early age of S3, 
listening lo the words of St Paul’s 
fatter to the Corinthians - the one 
that is used so often In these 
services, about "now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then 
fare to race" - I reflected that the 
Bible, aud Shakespeare, really do 
say it all about human behaviour. 
The late Roy Ptuinley was right to 
predict that these two works (plus 
one other special choice) would be 
quite enough sustenance for hts 
exiles on their desert Islands. 

A similar reflection gripped me 
as- 1 watched the new Trade and 
Industry Secretary, Leon Britlan, 
protesting too much about the 
Lords select committee report on 
overseas trade. As I watched film 
condemn the report before the rest 
of us had a chance even to read It, 1 
knew that It must be saying some- 
thing important. That (00 became 
evident from Britten's mqjesterial 
put-down by the chairman of the 
committee, Lord Aldington, a Con- 


FEU’s chief officer, Mr Jack Man- 
sell, said a rejection of (he bid by the 
DBS would mean the unit would have 
to reassess priorities and curtail work. 

The deadline for a decision In De- 
cember and on an annual review basis 
Is “hardly operable", says Mr Mansell . 

In his foreword to the FEU's annual 
report, chairman Mr Joss Owen states 
that 1984/5 saw the establishment of 
the unit In a position of influence. It 
also continued to manage a support 
programme for both colleges and 
schools fot tho DBS, published gui- 
dance on a competence-based training 
Bystem and issued publications on the 
place of women in further education 
and further education in a multicultu- 
ral society. 



rvjf 
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It is the fiN time the congress h;is 
been held :il Southampton. Its stu- 
dents lodged tlicir objection to the 
university playing host to delegates 
from South Africa as part of the 
National Union of Students campaign 
against apartheid 

• Yesterday the NUS encouraged its 
members up and down the country to 
lake forms of direct action against 
Barclay's Bank and other well-known 
investors in South Africa. 

Last weekend an NUS-organized 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
(right) came close to being hijacked by 
extreme left groups who tried 10 attract 
students front a rally and march to take 
part in sit-downs and other action 
outside the South African embassy. 

Police arrested 280 people who sat 
down outside the embassy and 18 were 
later charged with public order off- 



Poly demands Spotlight Oil colleges 
right to pay facing final curtain 

itsownway k , t m ° h h . 

v Ywi Irtbn n’T para one board member vntmo in 


Liverpool Polytechnic governors have 
called on the city council to let the 
polytechnic manage its own finances 
during the current crisis. 

Following a judgment in the High 
Court, the city council has withdrawn 
the redundancy notices it had issued to 
its 31,000 employees including all 
those in the city’s colleges. But with 
discussions on a solution continuing 
with national trade union leaders ana 
other Labour local authority leaders, 
the city still faces running out of money 
in two to three weeks. 

The polytechnic has already had to 
pay in advance for students' field 
courses, because fears about the city's 
ability to pay its creditors from next 
month have spilt over to the poly as 
well. But at a special meeting last 
week, the polytechnic’s governors cat- 
led on the city to leave the poly in 
control of its earmarked funds. 

Tire governors' passed three recom- 
mendations unanimously: that the 
poly should be allowed to take direct 
control of its earmarked funds for 
courses and research (in other words 
money coming through the city from 
national funds such as the advanced 
further education pool); (hat the 
polytechnic must be able to allocate its 
own money as it chose to items such as 
staff and student expenses; and that if 
the city could not hand over the total 
sum due to the polytechnic, any deci- 
sion on spending priorities must rest 
solely with the poly. . 

A paper to tne meeting from the 
polytechnic's rector Mr John McKen- 
zie said the polytechnic could not 
countenance for much longer a situa- 
tion in which what spending to autho- 
rize and what not to authorize was 
decided by an officer in the city 
operating on behalf of politicians. 

There was no suggestion that Octo- 
ber salaries would not be paid to staff, 
he said. 


by John O’Leary 

The spotlight will fall on four colleges 
and one polytechnic when the National 
Advisory Body begins the rerun of its 
teacher training planning exercise next 
month. But there are more than a 
dozen other institutions which will be 
waiting anxiously for the outcome. 

Most precariously placed will be 
Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education, in spite of the reprieve 
offered by Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary 
of State tor Education and Science. 

His letter underlined the point that 
his derision referred to the coming 
year only and did nothing to discour- 
age the NAB from including the 
college on a subsequent closure list. 

There were close calls, too, in the 
last planning exercise, for North Rid- 
ing College and Portsmouth 
Polytechnic. Both had been recom- 
mended to lose teacher education but 
were narrowly reprieved by the NAB 
board. In Portsmouth’s case, the mar- 
gin was a single vote, despite personal 
backing for the department by Mr 
Christopher Ball, the board chairman. 
The majority for North Riding wns 
three votes, but its monotechnic char- 
acter and emphasis on primary educa- 
tion is bound to place it in jeopardy 
again. 

Should North Riding again convince 
the NAB that it is too good to lose, the 
spotlight is likely to turn to Humber- 
side College of Higher Education. 
Although the specialist working group 
supported the continuation of courses 
at the college, there was an attempt 
(defeated by only one vote) to reopen 
the question at the board. Humberside 


one board member voting lo withdin 
its teacher training after both Devon 
and the voluntary colleges had made 
changes to ensure its survival. Perhapt 
the main threat in the new debated 
be the tendency for such exercises to 
try to achieve some sort of bakiue 
between maintained and volnndry 
colleges. 

The education department at North 
London Polytechnic was also iochukd 
in the initial list of proposed closures, 
although its campaign was successful 
before the recommendation reached 
the NAB board. Its multiracial emph- 
asis will again weigh in Its favour. 

Sir Keith’s letter stressed that the 
new review should look again it any 
college whose involvement in teacher 
education had been in question in aov 
stage of the planning process. This will 
revive consideration of a list of 12 
colleges scrutinized by NAB woiiinf 
groups more than a year ago. 

Or these, De la Salle College, out 
Manchester, is already scheduled lor 
closure, barring a further reprieve by 
Sir Keith. Charlotte Mason, Roto and 
Bishop Grosseteste colleges, of (lx 
others on that list, were to concentrate 
entirely on primary training, white 
WesthUl and Newman colleges havr 
only a handful of secondary students 
between them. . „ , 

Both Westminster and Bath colleges 
were given a predominantly primary 
intake but returned a substantial I secon- 
dary presence. Avery Hill anti W® 
Midlands colleges were given 
allocations with Thames and 
verhamptan polytechnics respecttW 

The other three colleges 1 whld 
have to be considered, albeit owjj 


n 


Governing through a glass darkly 


servallve of the old school, who 
made it dear In a speratc outburst 
to The Times that, so (hr as he and 
the rest of his colleagues in the 
Lords arc concerned, the Con- 
servative Party bos been hijacked 
by the alien creed of Thatcherism 
which he certainly docs not recog- 
nize. 

The Government’s charge 
against the Lords report is that it 
makes “doomladen conclusions as 
a result of special pleading dressed 
up as analysis ana assertion mas- 
querading as evidence" - to quote 
directly from Chancellor Nigel 
Lawson’s speech at the Mansion 
House. But Lawson went even 
further and added "anyone who 
Arils to recognize that British Indus- 
try as a whole, for all Its problems, 


was what the Financial Times said 
he said, so It must be true.) 

Which brings us totlie real world 
which Nigel Lawson Inhabits, and 
which funny farm wc should send 
him to (a care Us delusfonB. if 
Lawson had Just looked at the 
pictures in the report. let alone read 
the words, he might have seen that 
their lordships have a point. Fig. 
2.4, for oxunple, starkly contrasts 
In graphical form what has hap. 
pened to Britain’s manufacturing 
output when set against that of 
Japan, the United States, and the 
rest of the EEC, excluding 
ourselves, since 1974. The gap fo 
our performance started to widen 
it fa certainly true, between 1974 
and 1979 (indeed a slow relative 
decline has been a feature of the 
British economy since the first 


was to lose its secondary places in any since they were cleared at the verylW 

case and so could fall foul of Sir Keith's hurdle in May 1 984, are Brettpn HJ- 

concern over primary allocations. Homerton and La SUnte Ud°n- ^ 
The last of those considered for Vere included in an official* un® 
closure at the board was the College of colleges whose size of teacher traiwrj 
St Mark and St John, Plymouth. Its intakes left their viability open 
escape was the most clear-cut, only question. 

repeatedly In Department of 

f 1 V \ IH lA bulletins); the improvement ! \* 

I I v .1 ' Ml §888^ vice employment in the 

k ll \ J H j gpjfm been built upon this strength 

V -4J9iess3 0 manufacturing output. , 

- , On any measure, bar one, or* 

ICC tain's economy fa in a jar iw 

Loo Udl IViy healthy slate than It was six 

. . ago. Output, employment, 

hfa apologists as examples of free- ployment, Ihe money supply. “ 
wheeling, free enterprise econo- terest rates - each tell their 0 ^ 

mles, or the kind that the British story of the failure of IhlsGo^j 

Government alms for, but has not ment’s economic policies. 
yet quite achieved. about inflation, the only Je«^ 




hfa apologists as examples of free- 
wheeling, free enterprise econo- 
mies, or the kind that Ihe British 
Government aims for, but has not 
yet quite achieved. 


n.:,. . . v — . .. ouuui uuinii wo, *«**> ». jj. 

* about the spectacularly their diamante crown. In ate® 

. r c P! :rf0 u rman “.. of lhe of terras, Inflation has come doj 


rforman “ of the rest of 
the EEC when continually we are 
[old, not just that our problems are 
those of Europe, but that we are 
doing better than the Continent? 
ihe next excuse of the Lawson 
brigade, presented with the undeni- 
able fact that British manufactur- 
es in the fourth year of “recov- 

o?i wo°i ! ? per cent be,ow lts level 

flirt!!! 9 ’ 8 1° asserl thal ““nnfac- 

!XJ?Lu° 1 ® n « er rea % nutters. 


rernu, minuiuu — Tli rt natiOfl 

but, in relative terms, our inflj^ 
rate is now, by comparison mu' 
major trading competitors ) 1 r 
cantly worse than It was In [J 
1974, or 1979. In 1974, our rate 
20 per cent above ® ve ^ tr i es . 
the seven major OECD co0 ? ho - 
In 1979, it wns 40 per cent flW 
Now it fa 70 per cent above* _ 

I had a lady into myconstjl^ 
surgery last Saturday, who to‘ 


aviKKam ss-.wjra-sa 

sskp.w: 5! < ^“% ack straw 

say that,’’, I was asked as I dictated ante of Japan' Vd the ISkaE S United States! 

(hfa piece; "surely riot." But' this usually- wr Uteri off by Lawson and Rea B an and hfa , The author fs labourtfPjW™ : 

— ■ — — -*»■»— ... ; • aavgers are the first to say (and bum. 
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ILEA set to run out of cash in New Year 


Brief encounter 
with Sir Keith 

The chance of a private word in Sir 
Keith Joseph's ear has put the 
National Institute of Adult Con- 
tinuing Education in rather a tizzy. 

Sir Keith asked the institute for a 
briefing on “crisis issues" in adult 
education in April, shortly after he 
Sk over the brief. The NIACE 
officers and president drafted and 
redrafted the paper, but refused to 
show it to any of the institute’s 
executive members, in case leaks 
appeared in the press. 

The paper, an uncontroversial lit- 
tle number, has finally appeared in 
Sir Keith’s in-tray. Only Sir Keith has 
just returned tne adult education 
brief to his junior minister Mr Peter 
Brooke: who knows all about it 
anyway. 

Fust the port and punts, now the beer 
and skittles. The great British viewing 
public is to have another chance to see 
Inside the portals of a university. Not 
mother soft focus, high-profile Ox- 
bridge location like the current BBC 
series on Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge, but a taste of the gritty North - 
a Cnatwel Four series on Newcastle 
University- Newcastle is insisting that 
this is the reat thing: Queens' is a mere 
residential college of 400 students; 
Newcastle a major institution that will 
show “what life at a British universi- 
ty b all about*. Tell that to the people 
who compile the viewing figures. 

Striking a 
miner chord 

Mr Michael Posner, former chair- 
man of the former Social Science 
Research Council, and Mr Arthur 
Scargfll, president of the National 
Union or Mlneworkers, may not 
ippear to have much In common. 
Mr Posner, however, drew on S*Ir 
ScargUl’s particular brand of argu- 
tnml in a speech at the Economic 
wd Social Research Council con- 
«r«i« last week: 

'The laboratory at the end of Ihe 
High Street must be kept going, 
jutever Ihe cost,” he declaimed. 
There fa no such thing as an 
nneconomlc laboratory. No bench 
ta any laboratory should be closed 
riule there fa Interesting and excit- 
es knowledge to be extracted from 
“1 however Intractable the prob- 
»ms of extraction might become." 
No, he said, he didn't really mean 
«• And yes, academics were a 
tpedal case ... . 

Open all hours. . . 

Jfc? , University students now 
^ their own personal Samaritans 
East Anglian office of 
OU has set up a recorded 
service called Adviceline, 
the suriuner months it simply 
°ut information on uU 
nFrv. 8, u to ’he crisis exam month 

uctober a soothing voice takes 
JJi 'Offering advice on what to do 
uriely 6 ** 01 pr °to e ms or excessive 

Mn?f. serv,( i e k airoed at people who 
reach their local counsellor, 

’ accor <Nng to the OU, at 
P erso ° who wakes up at 2am 
can W on ’heir mind who 
anJ^Bet some immediate rcassur- 

mu*r hu t ^ e,r bedside phone". It 
be bet ter than cocoa. 

^tiw!l 0W J Mp °f Engineering, a 

^Z d '°A h ‘ agreement of the 
for Research Conn - 
PnvfoMabh 0 ^', E* 1 * 5 replaces the 

to faZtr? ,u,,U > n °f FoE wfticA, 
Pf some and Me- 
aled A ** fl k ° the obbrevi- 
• ■ °f the Friends of the Earth. 


by Karen Gold 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity will virtually run out of revenue 
reserves in March next year, just 
before the first elections are due for its 
replacement authority, according to <1 
document being distributed by ILEA 
this week. 

As in previous years, ILEA is send- 
ing a budget consultation document to 
all its schools, colleges and interested 
bodies such as chambers of commerce 


and pressure groups. But this year 
there is no firm figure set on the budget 
- only the warning that, apart from the 
building fund, the authority's reserves 


Duitdmg fund, the authority s reserves 

Funding plan 
criticized 

Dr John Burnett, principal of Edin- 
burgh University made a fierce attack 
this week on the proposed new model 
for funding universities which has been 
devised by the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

The new “resource allocation mod- 
el" is a mixture of formula funding and 
judgements made about qunlity by 
UCTC committees. It will help the 
UGC to exercise greater selectivity in 
funding and will be applied for the first 
time next May. 

But Dr Burnett claims the model 
pays little or no attention to the great 
diversity of style and teaching among 
universities. 

He suid a system was developing 
where university activities were 
broken down into their component 
parts and the selectivity was being 
exercised in particular subject areas. 

“The one thing wc regard as abso- 
lutely fundamental is that a university 
is appreciably more than the sum of its 
parts,” said Dr Burnett. Anything 
which ignored that would impair one 
of the strengths of the British universi- 

8 1 system, removing its ability to be 
exlble. 


are almost nil. 

ILEA says the reasun for this is the 
gap between the money it was allowed 
by the Government to raise in rates - 
restricted by the rate-capping legisla- 
tion - and its actual spending in 
1985/86. The authority will have spent 
almost £50 million more than its rate 
income by March 3 1 , most of it drawn 
from the reserves. 

The consultation paper says it is 
impossible to know how muefi ILEA 
will need to spend in 1986/87, because 
increases in pay and prices. Govern- 
ment decisions on grants and the costs, 
of the abolition of tne Greater London 


Council-, 4 s yet all unknown. 

’Hie Government snys ILEA can 
spend £91)2 million in 198n/H7, an 
increase uf £24 million (2.7 per cent) 
011 its target of £878 million this year. 
But ILEA says next year's target is £111 
to £25 million below the current 
year's spending - without raking infla- 
tion or other costs into account. 

The puper warns of cuts in staffing, 
books mid equipment and building 
maintenance if a cut of £5U million was 
to be made. Staffing reductions would 
have to be made by leaving vacant 
posts unfilled, treating some schools 


■x 1 vc: 
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DOUBLE boost: two Sussex Uni- 
versity engineers, Professor Fred 
Bayley and Dr Mike Owen have 
won the £25,000 first prize in this 
year's academic enterprise com- 
petition, run by the British Tech- 
nology Group. The two scientists 
won the prize for their work on 


gas turbine cooling technology 
intended to improve the fuel 
efficiency of jet engines. They 
have already received a new 
research grant worth £500,000 to 
support the work of their re- 
search team in the university’s 
thermo-fluid mechanics centre. 


Breakaway union slams lecturers’ pay deal 


Polytechnic and othor higher educa- 
tion lecturers arc worse on because of 
the latest salary deal, according to the 
Association of Polytechnic Teacher*. 

The APT is demanding separate 
negotiations for pay and conditions of 
higher education lecturers to prevent a 
continued erosion of salary levels. It 
was the only union on Ihe Burnham 
further education committee not to 
endorse the provisional deal for col- 
lege lecturers accepted by a majority of 
members of the main union, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education last 
month. 

Its national council last weekend 
decided to reopen the campaign to 
sever the link between higher and 
further education salary bargaining. 

The two-stage award - 5 per cent 


from April and 2 per cent from 
December 1 contingent on presenta- 
tion of a joint report on structural 
reforms and the feasibility of econo- 
mies- adds 5.67 per cent to the pay bill 
when, the APT points out, local gov- 
ernment manual workers have 
accepted 8.4 per cent, teachers have 
rejected an average 8 per cent and 
when the index of average salaries has 
risen by 9.6 per cent this year. 

The APT believes that the offer was 
acceptable lo NatOie because it con- 
tained tho long-sought automatic 
transfer from the top oFthe Lecturer 1 
scale. 

“Every year the management panel 
of the Burnham FB committee buys 
itself lower overall salary settlements 
by offering special bonuses to the 
further education lecturers." 


The union adds that since the 
Houghton settlement in 1974, the 
average lecturer in public sector higher 
education had been negotiated out of 
more than £1,305 a year. 

“In a short time Lis at the top of 
their scale, often teaching sub-O level, 


and colleges more harshly than others. 

“The Authority would not wish 10 
m;ikc such cuts to the education ser- 
vice. since the effect of them would be 
both damaging and haphazard.” the 
paper says. It says ILEA still has £57 
million in its capital spending fund far 
buildings and equipment, but has nev- 
er used that to cover revenue spending 
- one of the solutions now being 
pressed on Liverpool City Council. 

ILEA has said it will consider this, 
but Ihe paper warns: “This would 
represent a one year temporary relief 
for the ratepayers and it is not a lasting 
solution for tne financing difficulties. 

Gloom as 
ESRC fights 
for survival 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Economic and Social Research 
Council celebrated its20th anniversary 
last week thankful to have survived but 
happier to dwell on the past than the 
future. 

Professor Griffith Edwards, de- 
putizing for the convalescent ESRC 
chairman Sir Douglas Hague, opened 
the anniversary meeting in London by 
insisting that future ambitions be 
emphasized. But the baleful eye 
Government has cast repeatedly over 
social science in the 1980s preoccupied 
many speakers. 

M. Maurice Godelier of the Centre 
National dc la Recherche Scientifique 
in Paris related how treatment of social 
science in France - with a 25 per cent 
loss of funds between 1976 and 1981 - 
had now turned into a commitment to 
5 per cent annual growth. But no one 
believed this was on the cards in 
Britain. 

France’s move was not calculated to 
impress Sir David Phillips, chairman of 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, with the rigour of the social 
sciences in advance of the ESRC’s 
presentation to the board this week. 
The real pessimists believe the ABRC is 
laying plans for new cuts to match the 
£6 million Sir Keith Joseph removed 
from the then Social Science Research 
Council three years ago. 

Sir David kept hfa own counsel 


will progress to point two of the senior 
lecturer scale. The cost will be 4 per 
cent of the total salary bill for further 



during the meeting, but heard a strong 
plen from the former SSRC chairman 
Mr Mich acl Posner for no sha ro breaks 
In funding. He also put a case for much 


and higher education - equivalent to 
£560 taken from an average 
pqlytechnic or higher education lectur- 
er to give £1 ,700 to the Lis - or at least 
to those who could not achieve promo- 
tion to lecturer grade 2.” 

The APT is aiming to press for 
comparability with the professions - 
even if it means restoration of the 
Houghton relativities which could in- 
volve a claim of up to 30 per cent. 


greater international collaboration in 
research, a cause he will pursue next 
year as secretary-general of the Euro- 
pean Science Foundation. 

The recurrent theme was how to 
establish social science research as a 
legitimate claimant on the exchequer. 
As Professor Edwards put it, the great 
issues of the modern age were social 
and economic, and inputs from social 
science should be recognized as essen- 
tial, not an optional extra. 


L. _ INVI II — - 

•at Aton Science Paric' 

VENTURE FINANCE 
FOR HI-TECH COMPANIES 

START-UP SITUATIONS A SPECIALITY 

Birmingham Technology Ltd (BTL) Invests venture capital in high technology companies. Investments 
ranee from £20 000 with no upper limit. For investments over £250,000 BTL seek syndication with other 
venture capital and/or commercial partners. Investments include equity together with loans flexibly geared to 
the needs and repayment capabilities of the client. 

Investee companies are expected to locate on Aston Science Park where BTL offer the services of an In-house 
management team able to draw upon wide industrial and financial experience to provide help in key areas of 
management which a rapidly growing company may not yet possess. The addition of extremely flexible leases 
and accommodation, and the full technological support of Aston University make for a unique concept. 

Contact: 

Barbara Richards 

Birmingham Technology Ltd. Love Lane, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B7 4BJ. 

pumuqs; . . ... . ^l! (021) 3590981. Telex: 334535, • 
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Protecting 
access 
to data 


November 11 - the day applications 
start for registration under the Data 
Protection Act - is fast approaching. 
Organizations have six months' 
grace in which to apply, but alter 
May 11 it will be an offence la hold 


personal data on computer without 
being registered, or to operate (mo- 
winoiy or recklessly outside the terms 
of the register entry. 


winoiy or recklessly outside the terms 


As the registrar's specimen packs 
demonstrate, registration will be a 
complex and lime consuming matter 
for many, Including higher educa- 
tion. 

'Flic Association of University 
Teudiers has been examining the act 
not just In relation to Its own need to 
register, but also In terms of I is 
Implications for our role as a trade 
union. 

The Act provides of course for 
employers disclosure of data to trade 


unions hut employers must register 
this Intention at the lime of recTstra- 


thls Intention at the lime of registra- 
tion. The AUT will be making sure 
that the universities do this because It 
is vital to our continuing to ftilfll the 
toll range of our responsibilities to 
members. Data users must also regis- 
ter details of their data. Us purposes 
and Its sources. 

The model clauses we have drafted 
stress the Importance of ensuring 
that all staff personal data, whether 
manually or electronically held, con- 
forms with the Act In terms of 
handling, security and access, 
although the Act only applies to 
computer material. Since most such 
information will be computerized at 
some stage or in some respects, it is 
only sensible to apply the DPA 
principles to all personnel data soon- 
er rather than later. 

Staff should be told of the nature 
and extent of personal information 
held, including collation methods, 
usage and who has access to it. The 
aim shonid be to minimize collecting, 
retention and use of personal In- 
formation and to ensure It (s as up to 
date and accurate as possible. Peo- 


ple's right of access to Information 
held about them by the university 


should be properly publicized. 

Some or our members will be 
agents of the university as.data users 
os well as data subjects in their own 
right. Computer staff will also be 


acting as computer bureaux In pro- 
cessing data for other departments. 


We mil be checking to see that all 
such members are Indemnified by 
their Institution In relation to duties 
reasonably performed by Ihcm and 
to see that security measures are 
adequate to prevent unauthorized 
access to Infonnntlon and loss or 
destruction of personnl data. 


Hie position of exam marks and 
research data under the Act Is a 


rather special one. Not all such Is held 
on computer, but most Is. For exam 
marks, students will have access 


rights but the period over which the 
university has lo provide (he In- 
formation can be extended to five 
monllis hum the dale of request or 40 
days from the announcement of re- 
sults (whichever Is the shorter). Safe- 
guards In the Act however make any 
attempt to take advantage of this 
longer period unproductive and -the 
registrar might well take exception to 
any technical manoeuvres to defeat 
the Act's objective. 

The AUT believes that universities 
must establish a clear policy on the 
handling of exnm marks In accord- 
ance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Act. 


Scientists press brain drain claim 


l*y Jon Turney 
.Science Correspondent 


uiiiijsiry. better i»nini‘iiM»n proqwet* 
aii'i cninmiiiiiJ *•] research resources, 
:,iiij hL'ttcr-ci]uip|H.'d lahnraUTics. 

I he p roups sent l he original ques- 
tionnaire were those i»n the University 
Grants Committee shortlist curlier this 
year for extra binds for equipment, 
together with leading researchers in 
Oxford. Cambridge and London. 
They are concentrated in the areas 
with important industrial potential, 
like microelectronics, materials scien- 
ce and biuiccbnology. 

Respondents all caution that their 
personal samples are small and poss- 
ibly unrepresentative, but taken 
together, they show similar trends in 
all three areas. 

The gloomiest response of all came 
from Professor Brian Hartley of the 
biotechnology unit at Imperial College 
London. “The definition of an intelTi- 


Sir Keith Joseph's science adviser, arc 
pressing their claim that the brain 
drain of British scientists uvcrscas is 


getting worse, with a catalogue of woe 
comiiMed ftuui a new’ study dune over 


compiled ftuui a new’ study dune over 
the summer. 

I Tic Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils told Sir Keith earlier 
this year the lack of funds in Britain 
wns driving top researchers abroad, 
and he asked lor more evidence. 

The ABRC has now sent Sir Keith 
full replies from 45 research groups to 
a questionnaire on recent staff losses. 

| A summary has also gone to other 
cabinet ministers preparing for the 
final tussle over next year's public 
expenditure plans over the next few 
weeks. 

The THES has spoken lo 15 of the 
groups replying to the ABRC, and 
most tell the same story of a more 
serious loss of young researchers in the 


expected this to gel worse in the next 
few years and was already finding real 
trouble filling post-doctoral posts. 

Professor Ainu Fersht, also of Impe- 
rial College, a protein engineer, 
echoed this view, and reported he had 
had a string of attractive job offers 
from the US. some with millions of 
dollars worth of equipment tied in. 
Half the major speakers at a recent 
Royal Society meeting on the subject 
were emigrd Britons, he said. 


were emigrd Britons, he said. 

His Imperial College colleague, Pro- 
fessor David Blow, said there was 
some evidence people came to Britain 
from points east, but there was a strong 
trend for them to move on to the US 
after their early research training. It 
was very difficult to recruit from the 
small pool of trained crystal lojgraphcrs 


gent Englishman today is that he works 
abroad. Those who remain are either 


because of competition from industry, 
mostly in the US. 


stupid or incurably romantic.” 
Professor Bill Brammar, of Leices- 
ter University, said it had always been 
common for post-doctoral researchers 
in biochemistry to go to the US or 
Europe, but now fewer came back. He 


last Tew years, especially at the post- 
doctoral level. The reasons given in- 


doctoral level. The reasons given in- 
clude higher salaries, especially in US 


mostly in the US. 

Other groups reported significant 
recent losses in fibre-optics research, 
from the University of Kent, in mic- 
roelectronics research, from the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, 
and in chemistry, from Edinburgh 
University. 
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A group of Asian 
women see what 
the Open 
University has to 
offer them under 
the spreading 
branches ofthe 
university's own 
“tree of 
knowledge" on 
its campus at 
Milton Keynes. 
The 42-strong 
group was from 
Sangam, the 
Association of 
Aslan Women’s 
branch from 
north-west 
London. They 
expressed 
interest In taking 
OU courses and 
in particular, 
were attracted by 
the Open 
Business School, 


Whitewash 


claim in 


monkey row 


History hopes raised 
by ‘change of tune’ 


The Scottish Anti- Vivisection Society 
is asking Glasgow University if it has 
disciplined researchers involved in 
controversial brain damage research 


by Peter Aspden 


on monkeys. 
The SAVS 


The SAVS organizing secretary, Mr 
John Robins, hqs accused Glasgow of 
whitewashing the affair, harming the 


professional and ethical reputation of 
the researchers and tho university as a 


the researchers and tho university as a 
whole. 


The society has been campaigning 
for the past two years against the 
collaborative research between Glas- 
gow and Pennsylvania University, 


A group of historians were due to meet 
the Secretary of State for Education, 
Sir Keith Joseph, yesterday hoping to 
take advantage of his "change of tunc” 
over the future of the humanities in 
univeisities. 

The academics, a delegation from 
the Historical Association, have been 
concerned about the Government’s 
attitude towards subjects such as his- 


tory since the publication of the Green 
Paper, which favoured a shift towards 




Paper, which favoured a shift towards 
science and technology. 

But they said they found new ho 


Professor Donald Read, professor of 
history at Kent University, said he 
welcomed Sir Keith's concern, in the 
light of the "apparent hostility” of the 
Green Paper towards the arts and 
humanities. 

“It does appear he has toned down 
his comments about the humanities 
and recognized the importance of 
history as a core subject at school and a 
separate discipline in higher educa- 
tion," he said. 

Professor Read said there was a real 
danger of a reduction in student num- 
bers for history places, because it was 
not given its proper position in the core 


of the monkeys, who were subjected to 


pressure to create brain damaga. Pro- 
fessor James Hume Adams and Pro- 


fessor James Hume Adams and Pro- 
fessor David Graham of Glasgow’s 
department of neuropathology re- 
ceived the frozen brains of monkeys, 
but their resenrch ended lost July. 

Pennsylvania has now suspended Its 
research indefinitely, and repri- 
manded the researchers heading the 
project. They were fined by the united 


iuuunmg IIQ >(icn.n IU me 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals last month in which he 
stressed his “passionate concern" for 
the humanities. 

The president of the association. 


“Apparently the same thing hap- 
pened to French about 15 years ago, 
and although the numbers for history 
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are holding fairly well at the moment, 
we need to make sure it carries on the 
way until well into the 1990s.” 


Shires appeal on pool bill 


Tina Day 


The author is an assistant general 
secretary of the Association of Uni* 
vanity Teachers 


project. They were fined by the united 
States department of agriculture for 
violating the Animal Welfare Act by 
poor standards of cleanliness and 
veterinary care, and inadequate anaes- 
thetizing of the animals. 

However, the SAVS Is now deman- 
ding why a Glasgow University ad hoc 
committee cleared (lie research at the 
beginning of this year, maintaining tho 
animals were humanely treated, and is 
urging the matter to be brought up at 
senate. ■ 

"Glasgow University went to great 
lengtiis to cover up the facts concern- 
ing animals In a laboratory on the other 
side of the Atlantic. What lengths 
would they go to to hide the work 
going on in Glasgow?” 

The university would not comment 
except to confirm that Mr Robins' 
letter to the derk of senate had been 
rocnlvediand would be’ considered, in 
due course. 


by Karen Gold 

Local education authorities in the shire 
counties, facing an unexpected bill of 
millions of pounds to pay for their 
constituents’ higher education, are 
appealing to the Department of the 
Environment for help. 

The authorities with the worst prob- 
lems are Sutrey - which could be £13.1 
million worse off than It expected this 
p a c-and Hertfordshire, which could 
be £9.7 million worse off. Seven other 
shires -Berkshire, Cheshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Lancashire, Norfolk 
and North Yorkshire - face having to 
find more than £2 million each. 
Representatives of the Association 


of County Coundls were meeting Mr 
Kenneth Baker, Secretary of State for 
the Environment, this week, to ask for 
protection against the increased costs 
• repult.pf.a recent High 

tourl Judgment ib-a-caSebtoughtBv 
Ihe Inner Londbh Education Autfior- 


ity, which stands to gain over £30 
million. 

The judgment said the existing 
method of calculating contributions 
m>m each local education authority to 
the advanced further education pool - 
the centrally determined fundihg for 
work in polytechnics and colleges - 
was unfair and a new system based on 
the numbers of students coming from 
each authority should be used. 

th ? old system the shire 
counties paid considerably less to- 
ri^ 001 -™ 1 the !LEA con- 
ade ably more. The total shire con- 
trition^ be Increased by £8 

SM, Ut r thin thJs ’ there are 

iarger bills for some authorities. 
hvSn hiat0n is made more difficult 

neilfw rnm 2 rt s P««nt system of 

penaUring counties which exceed set 
ependino tanrate 


— b wu.mca wmen exceed set 
m £* lra °°otributions 
SMndlS^J “ uId Mounted as extra 
mal “ to maoril, 


Many stressed that it was iheh.-. 
young researchers who were snarT. 


irm. were snanrw 

up by overseas universities 0r JJ™ 


panics. Sir Pcicr H.rsch of oZ> 
University said the most serious uS 
of the losses in materials sdcnttS, 
that those who had left were eswrisik 
good. “It's really very difficulty 
UK now to compete in an area 
was absolutely preeminent," he sJ 

Some disagreed that matters \ai 
grown worse over the last five year, 
professor Sir Geoffrey Wilkinson sS 
the reasons for emigrating had bJ 
the same for the last 30 years -Z 
included salaries, equipment and lx 
of promotion. 

The message from the ABRC Modi 
will reinforce comments made to Su 
Keith last week by vice chancellor, 
reporting their own findings on loss of 
talent from the univeisities. They™ 
forward evidence that academics art 
leaving for British industry as well a, 
jobs abroad - which the govemnem 
will probably approve of. But Profrv 
sor Brammar at Leicester warned tin 
the outflow was now so fast there 
would be no one left to train futon 
industrial recruits. 


Irish division 
highlighted 
in survey 


by Carmel McQuaid 


A survey to explore political outlook; 
among 85 first year students of the 
Queen's University, Belfast, hu 
shown a clear split along sectarian lines 
-with 47 per cent of Catholics claiming 
to be socialist and 38 per cent Protes- 
tants, conservative. 

No Protestant favoured the Com- 
munist Party and no Catholic the 
National Front. No Catholic ccuai- 
dered themselves conservative and 
only one in eight Protestants siried' 
themselves socialist. Of the CatboBa, 
69 per cent said they would su 
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cent of Protestants backed the Tow. 
The Liberals drew 20 per cent Support 
from Catholics, compared with Protes- 
tants’ 12 per cent. 

Answers to history questions 
showed that neither group was await 
thnt the facts were often at oddswtD 
their beliefs. Few knew that Sinn Feu 
had once supported Zionism andA 0- 
strinn imperialism, that Ulster Protes- 
tants had once belonged In P 
number of the Liberal Patty or mat the 
1918 Unionist leader Edward Canoa, 
had won fame for his radical 

The survey carried out by 0“*“' 
Dsvcholoav researcher Mr Martim 




and Protestant conservatism 
reflect “the widespread left-wing n? 1 
port for the demands of Irish Ml™*' 
ism, and corresponding ngnt-w« 
support for the Unionist cause awoao, 
particularly in Britain.” 

With only 8 per cent ofrespon^ 
failing to describe themselvsas w^ 
Catholic or Protestant, the asu® 
interpreted the high number, ok 
in each case, who considered 
selves non-political, to reH«* .. 
general Irrelevance of w’denj^, 
concerns to the ‘one issue pou®* 


Northern Ireland." . ^ 

Protestants were found to M ^ 
politically confused andeyen to. 
contradictory views. While def^ 
themselves conservative, a thirt ^ 
not classify the Northern Iiw 
party of their choice as Libera*’.^ 
servativc or Socialist. The Uni 
Party, which gained most Pro»*j 
preferences, was identified 
these by over 40 per cent who tnaoe 

rize it under these headings. 

By the same token,;s^^,^ 
the most common pohbt»l the 

ted by Catholics. Yet "hberalj^ 
term most commonly * pgity 
Social Democratic and Labour 


OUUUI LlCIIIUunill. — . !« • . 

by those who gave it ^‘^Sina 

The only historical issue tor ^ 

clear polarization of pa- 

concerned the ongins of Uisiw 
tants. Two out of three Pro ^ 
considered the population W ^ 


Scotland and Northenr^KSgJJ^ 
while nearly three out oU° ur . been. 


while nearly three out of fot*' . ^ 
felt that the Protestants jao ^ 

settled in Ulster by the Bntish g° 
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overseas news 


Cuts hit teaching 
not bureaucracy 


by Donald Fields 
Cutbacks in higher education spending 
have left Sweden with an acute slior- 
Z e of technicians, and have hit 
teaching rather than red tape. 

Tlesf charges arc familiar in the 
Swedish academic debate, hut have 
been expressed with unprecedented 
vigour this month by Professor Hans 
G Fotsberg, director of the Scientific 
Amdemy of Graduate Engineers 
(|VA). and Dr Bjdrn von Sydow, 
prefect ofthe social sciences faculty in 
Stockholm University. 

In a report for the Ministry of 
Industry, Professor Forsberg said that 
Swedish univeisities of technology 
needed 360 million kronor (£31.7 mil- 
tkm) in each of the next two years - a 
30 per cent increase on their existing 
WiJ«ts - if they were going to fulfil 


budgets - if they were going to fulfil 
their teaching and re-equipment prog- 
nnmes. 

To remain internationally competi- 
tive, the IVA contends, Sweden will 
have lo expand its corps of civil 
engineers from 40,000 to 70,000 in the 
out 10 years. With only 60 per cent of 
entrants graduating in relevant 
courses, that would imply an increase 
in the annual intake from 3,800 to 
4,400 students and an 80 per cent 
success rate. There is no lack of 
applications: over 10,000 in 1985. 

This, however, is only part of the 
problem. More and more iiunlified 
teachers are leaving technical educa- 
tion [or belter paid careers in industry. 
One study describes the staff shortage 
a'catasirophic”. The only ray of hope 
is that countries with which Sweden is 
compared - Japan and the USA - have 
overcome a similar problem in exem- 
phry fashion. 


In his strictures on the distribution 
of money channelled into higher 
education, Dr von Sydow alleges that 
the principle espoused by the Social 
Democratic government and approved 
by parliament of extending general 
spending cuts of 2 per cent a year to the 
administrative side of higher education 
but leaving teaching and research 
unscathed has not worked in practice. 
In fact bureaucrats have survived cut- 
backs while students ure handicapped 
by a contraction in teaching. 

As students start to perceive the 
abuse and protest, the signs are that 
conditions vary greatly from subject to 
subject. Especially emasculated is 
jurisprudence at Stockholm, which 
receives a pittance of 4,500 kronor 
(£397) per place and from which only 
one third of beginners graduate. 

There are numerous anomalies in 
the allocation of resources, however. 
A state-financed course for psycho- 
therapists elsewhere has been obtain- 
ing four times the money available to 
the Stockholm social science schools 
for the training of psychiatrists 


assigned to work with children and 
adolescents. Yet the latter Is being 
squeezed out in the process of overall 
spending cuts ranging between 10 per 
cent and 40 per cent. 

Critics contend that despite official 
indications to the contrary, bureaucra- 
cy in Swedish universities has been 
steadily growing since 1970. They 
speak of a “conspiracy of silence r ' 
involving the government and admi- 
nistrators, designed to ward off public 
objections when the 1986-87 budget, 
including plans for education, is pub- 
lished in January. 


Task force set to fight 
the lure of industry 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Engineering schools at United States 
tewrsities are caught in “catch 22": 
{ty need more faculty to teach the 
™ming numbers of students, but 
cannot get them because the 
“crease in undergraduates has made 
^teaching workload unacceptably 

In the past decade, the intake of 
•|[®necnng students has doubled, but 
1116 rise in enrolments for graduate 
Juries has been much more modest, 
“rowequence, engineers with PhDs 
™ have an interest in research are 
lured away from the universities 
^industry, which can offer better 
and working conditions. 

Jo!* Science Policy Task Force 
«.lne House of Representatives is 
“fcog asked to spend $100 million a 


year to offer 5,000 advanced 
traineeships, especially in microelec- 


tronics and biotechnology, and $5 
million for 100 new faculty. 

The pica was made at a hearing last 


week by Daniel Zaffarano, vice presi- 
dent for research at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, who claimed that science and 
engineering professors at his own in- 
stitution now had to teach for between 
I2nnd 15 hours each week-double the 
workload of a few years ago. "They 
don’t have lime for research," he said, 
“they are saturated." 

Wilber Meier, Dean of Pennsylva- 
nia State University's Engineering 
School, told the task force that the 
provision of federal money was critical 
to finding more young professors. “It's 
a real problem", he said. “It's a matter 
of an overwhelming workload, poor 
equipment, and working in an environ- 
ment where it is difficult to motivate.” 
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lifornian colleges deluged 
engineering applicants 

Charlotte K. Bevers rammes at the university. 

_ He was too discourBced even to 



theology 

students 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

For the first time reports have emerged 
about "political tensions” and “contra- 


dictory opinions" at the theological 
faculty of East Germany's state con- 
trolled universities. In a special issue of 


hariotte K Bevers rammes at the university. 

pai n a i td He was t0 ° discouraged even to try 

rt !r cd TSSS^SSSiX 

b S., “ urse V nd was ? oMhe graduating sunion who applied 
Ilateo cSifom a C hiTEnl » the electrical engineering antT com- 

e™ld^. f0 ™adlriSr,o P“to ■*— ™ 

1 shortage of full time faculty 
uter science. Insteal, he wift presents a serious J 

b career at Lehigh University man y engineering departments. While 

lylvania! 8 Y student enrolment in engineering has 

ek is one of thousands delun- doubled since 1973. there .has only 

a».".£ra„a «SSs 

are saturated and unable to Industry has contributed more man 
their admission pools by attempting to 

.received rejections from attract and retain eapneenngfaculty. 
e raty of California campuses Since 1980 the number ofengmeer- 

1 Barbara, Davis Irvine and ing graduates had surged 37 P cr .ff l “- 
g" and from OUforaia aU believes that 
“g St atc University. Santa able to absorb tbem b^the NBtiormi 
Offered him a place in chemic- Sdence Foundation found that the 

5 nng, but turned him and 1984 supply of 347,900 electo«l ana. 
EJZV fr ? m t. hc more electronreenrineirafelld 1 ®^ , 
lectrical engineering prog- ing demand by. 1 » 0 W 1 . . • ^ 




Rescue workers search for survivors of the Dhaka University 
dormitory auditorium disaster, which killed at least 37 students last 
week. The 60-year-old roof of Jagannath Hall , in Bangladesh's largest 
university, collapsed only a day after repairs had begun. 

Former power minister in 
switch to education 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

In a major reshuffle of the top lead- 
ership of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mr Li Peng, the minister in 
charge of the country’s new state 
education commission, has been 
elected on to the central committee of 
the CPC. 

Li Peng, who will be the central 
figure in educational policy making as 
China pursues modernization, nas 
been a member of the Communist 
Party since 1945. He studied at the 
Yucai school in Chongqing and later at 
both the Yan'an Institute of National 
Sciences and the Zhangjinkou Indust- 
rial School, before Gnally graduating 
from the Moscow Power institute in 
1949. 

Now 57, Li Peng served as deputy 
director and chief engineer in Jilin ana 
Uaoling provinces, until he become 
vice minister as well as minister of the 
power industry in 1979. Since 1983, he 
has been vice premier of the state 
council and in June this year became 
the first minister of the newly formed 


state education commission, set up to 
implement the new education reforms 
ana guide China's educational de- 
velopment through modernization. 

The sixth plenary session of Ihe 
commission and the election of Li Peng 
along with other new members did not, 
however, go off without incident. Old 
guard veteran of the Communist Par- 
ty, Chen Yun expressed his disdain 
and fears over current ideological and. 
economic reforms within the country,' 
calling for greater efforts in education 
to correct what he described as ideolo- 
gical negligence of the development of 
socialist culture and morality. 

Mr Chen, who is a member of the 
political bureau of the party central 
committee, said that if "cultural and 
moral development, political and 
ideological work and education in 
communist ideas" were not given se- 
rious attention, party and social con- 
duct generally would flounder and 
China would deviate from Marxism 
and the socialist road with disastrous 
consequences. 


the academic journal of East Berlin's 
Humboldt University, several profes- 
sors and lecturers conceded “tenden- 
cies of a more distant attitude towards 
the socialist state and society” among 
East German theology students. 

Discussing the historical develop- 
ment of the theological faculties or 
“sections" at the state universities, the 
authors noted that pacifist attitudes 
among students were posing increasing 
problems for their university teachers 
since 1981. Such tendencies man- 
ifested themselves in discussions about 
the GDR's “enemy propaganda”, de- 
mands for a social “peace service” and 
the right for conscientious objection as 
well as about the use of the pacifist 
symbol "swords to ploughshares”. 

The GDR is the only communist 
country where the traditional theolo- 
gical faculties have survived as “sec- 
tions" at all six state universities. Some 
500 students are involved there, while 
another 500 study at theological col- 
leges run by the Protestant church. 

In a public lecture earlier this year, 
the rector of Humboldt Ltaiversity, 
Professor Klein, expressly defended 
the theological sections at the socialist 
universities as "part of normality in our 
multi-faceted existence”. The sections, 
an author in the academic journal 
noted, had the task to educate future 
generations of priests and to enable the 
students to be active as "conscious 
members of n socialist society”. 

The journal noted that in several 
cases students had lost their original 
motivation for the theology course, as 
was shown by a "frequently insuffi- 
cient student discipline”. 

The professors also expressed con- 
cern about the students' lack of in- 
terest in the compulsoiy Marxism- 
Leninism course, and their ideas of 
advocating a Christian “guardian role” 
in socialist society for themselves. 
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overseas news 


By the 
left, quick 
Marx . . . 

Tin- Bulgarian army high command r. 
I incoming wurricd 'about the educa- 
tional level of its officer cadres. 1 he 
rapid development of weapon* tech- 


iirilngy, j| considers, makes it neces- 
sary lor all army offiers to have a 
university level education hut the higli 
technological level of young officers is 
not, it seems, matched by tficir ideolo- 
gic.! I and political training. 


A top level meeting was convened 
two weeks ago to discuss (caching 
methods in higher education, with 
special reference to officer training. 

Although the meeting concentrated 
on rhe problems of ideological training 


Although the meeting concentrated 
on rhe problems of ideological training 
In military academics, its ilclilw rat ions 


arc bound to influence the whole of 
higher education, since both military 
training and Marxist ideology arc com- 
pulsory courses for nil university ami 
college students in Bulgaria (women 
students do first aid rind civil defence 


courses instead of military drill). 

As throughout tire si>eialisl lilac, the 
majority of students do not ;uiy great 
heed to ill esc courses since, although 
they connot graduate without a pass in 
these subjects, they also know lectur- 
ers in Marxism who fail to achieve o 


high pass rate put their own political 
reputation at risk. So ideology lectures 
arc viewed by many students ns a 


welcome opportunity to catch up with 
reading, write letters, or even take a 
discreet nap. 

Lt General Tsanyo Balakov, who 
gave the keynote paper at the confer- 
ence, attributed the low ideological 
level of young officers directly to 
inadequate efforts by the higher, 
education section. Although subse- 
quent speakers dealt in great detail 
with specific aspects or improving 
ideological education, the underlying 
message was clear: those in charge of 


such courses must take their responsi- 
bilities more seriously. 

Nor, it appears, is this simply an 
internal Bulgarian affair. One of the 
most “valued guests'* at the meeting 
fin the words of the army newspaper 
Narodna Armiya) was Major General 
Vladimir Molchanov, head of social 
sciences teaching at the main political 
directorate of the Soviet army and 
navy. 


Plan for new Irish university 


| from Joint W;il she 
! fJI Ilil.IN 

| A national tcclmulnj'ical university 
[ may be established tri Ireland, the 
education minister Mrs Gemma Hus- 
sey has announced She is to appoint a 
team of intern nt ionu I experts to ex- 
amine such a feasibility. 

The minister has indicated that the 
new university might comprise rhe 
National Institute lor Higher L : dura- 
tion in Dublin and Limerick. 

Ireland already has two universities, 
or three if you include the Pontifical 
University at the national seminary for 
the training of Catholic priests at 
Mavmioth. 

1*hc other two arc the University of 
Dublin, nf which Trinity College Dub- 
lin is i he sole con til uen t college, and 
the National University of Ireland 
which has three constituent and six 
recognized colleges. 

■Hie Nil Its arc relative newcomers 
to the scene and have quickly estab- 
lished themselves particularly in pre- 


paring graduates for industry. Their 
students gel qualifications from the 
National Council for Educational 
Awards but the Limerick institute, at 
least, has never made any secret of the 
fact that it wishes to make its own 
awards. 

The Limerick director, or as he is 
styled president, Dr Edward Walsh is a 
very bright .md if at rimes controversial 
figure on the higher education scene. 
He has long argued for independence 
for his institute. Indeed, official 
Limerick N1HE nolepaper already 
refers to the institute as Ireland's 
technological university. 

Mrs Hussey's announcement has 
been welcomed especially ill Limerick , 
but it is expected to be some time yet 
before she brings firm proposals to the 
government. 

The Limerick institute was established 
in 1970 and at present has 3,500 
students. Its programmes of study, to 
degree, master and doctorate levels, 
arc oriented to the needs of business. 
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Professor Klaus von Kilt zing, winner of this year’s Novel Prize for 
physics, at work In his laboratory at the Max Planck Institute, 
Stuttgart. The West German professor won the award for his research 
in microelectronics. 

Turkmenia’s graduates 
offered Russian carrot 


Colleges support 
community role 

Yale, Stanford and Harvard arc 
among the GO US colleges announcing 
their support for a new project for 
public ana community service (PPCS) . . 

Presidents Donald tCenncdy of Stan- I 
ford, Howard Swearer of Brown, and 
Father Timothy S. Healy, SI, of 
Georgetown, will serve as PPCS co- 
chairmen. 

During the past decade, national 
surveys snow the proportion of fresh- 
men who hope education will help 
them become “very well off financial- 
ly” has risen from 40 to 70 per cent, 
while such values as helping others, 
promoting interracial understanding 
nnd cleaning the environment have 
shown severe declines, says Frank 
Newman, author of n Carnegie Found- 
ation report on higher education and 
the American resurgence. 


Students of Russian from the Turkme- 
nian SSR have this year been offered a 
back door into higher education. By 
agreeing to work after graduation as 
teachers of Russian in their native 
republic, they have won the right to 
enter university or pedagogic college 
without taking the entrance examina- 
tion. 

This is an important concession 
since. In the Soviet Union, the entr- 
ance arrangements are such that it is 
impossible to apply to more than one 
university or college in one year, and 
those who fail to gain entrance to their 


chosen establishment have no choice 
but to wail until next year before trying 
again. Some 200 young people have 
taken advantage of the offer. 

Officially, Soviet parents have the 
right to choose the language in which 
their children are taught. Since the 
"Khiuschcbev thesis" of November 
1958 on “strengthening the rela- 
tionship of school and life and the 
further development of public educa- 
tion” , the role of Russian as a language 
of instruction has been continuously 
upgraded. In the Turkmenian SSR, as 


in the other non-Russian republics, 
Russian language schools and kinder- 
gartens are constantly being ex- 
panded, and in schools which use the 
local language as the language of 
instruction, Russian studies receive 
priority attention. 

To enhance Russian studies in the 
republic, a pedagogic institute of Rus- 
sian language antT literature was re- 
cently established in the Turkmenian 
capital of Ashkhabad. But not all the 
200 volunteers will complete their 
higher education in Turkmenia. Some 
are to go to universities in the Russian 
republic. Others are to study in the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian SSRs. 

This is somewhat surprising, Bince 
these two republics also have then own 
native languages, and send their own 
separate cultural delegations to 
Uncsco. Although underground pub- 
lications have aver the last 15 years 
drawn repeated attention to the russi- 
fication of all branches of intellectual 
life in these republics, official policy 
has always dented that any such pro- 
cess was taking place. 


industry and professions. 

It is situated on a 600-acre Technolo- 
gical Pnrk whose progress has been 
considerably influenced by the suc- 
cessful developments located around 
Stanford University in the USA, the 
Cambridge Research Park in Britain 
and by the Vulhonnc Park in France. 

The Dublin institute, with just over 
2,000 students, opened only live years 
ago but its first doctorates were 
awarded this week. The two recipients 
of PhDs had both been sponsored by 
industry and the institute has just 
established an advisory board compris- 
ing business, commerce and industrial 
representatives. 

0 Meanwhile both institutes largely 
escaped the one-day national public 
services strike over the government’s 
pay policy last week. The strike vir- 
tually closed down government de- 
partments, airports and customs ser- 
vices and there was some disruption in 
the universities where a number of 
academics joined the stoppage. 

Apartheid 
protests 
begin to bite 

From New York to Arizona, from 
Massachusetts to Tennessee, the 
American student protests against 
apartheid have begun again witli the 
start of the fall semester. Campuses 
across the country marked “National 
Anti-Apartheid Protest Day” last 
week with sit-ins. marches, lectures 
and rallies. 

At Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, there were more 
than 100 arrests as demonstrators 
blocked entrances to the administra- 
tion building in protest against the 
university's $18.5 million investment 
in companies doing business in South 
Africa. It was the first time since the 
Vietnam era that police had been 
called to break up a demonstration on 
the Wesleyan campus. 

There were seven arrests at the 
Univeslly of Minnesota, where stu- 
dents were charged with disorderly 
conduct after trying to stage a sit-in at 
the university's offices to demand 
immediate divestiture, nnd at Harvard 
some 50 students enmped out in sleep- 
ing bass outside the president's office. 

At Boston University and nt Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, mock shanty towns 
were built by students, the former 


being being torn down by police. And 
in downtown Boston a joint rally and 
march took place with students from 
Harvard, Boston University, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Tufts Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts institute 
of Technology. 

The American Committee on Afri- 
ca, a New York-based anti-apartheid 
lobbying group, claimed later that the 
day had represented the fruition of 
coordinated student protest. “The 
movemeot has been great towards 
divestment,” said Josh Nessen, the 
group’s national student coordinator. 

” c want to build added pressure." 

Since last spring, when the campus 
protests began, more than 20 colleges 
have decided to divest themselves of 
all or part of their South African 
holdings. Many more are reviewing 
their stock holdings. 


Salads and sauce figure in the campus shopping guide 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
America is awash with higher educa- 
tion. With more than 3,000 colleges 
nnd universities spread across the 
nation, most of them looking for 
students, the biggest problem racing 
(he high school graduate of today Ls 
one of choice. Getting into college 
was never caster - finding (he right 
one is a different matter. 

Bnt wherever a need exists In this 
land of rampant free enterprise, 
someone will find a way to meet It - 
and make a buck lu tbc process. The 
problem offinding the right universi- 
ty is uo exception. In the Washington 
DC area alone, some three dozen 
private consultants have set up shop, 
charging anxious parents between 
$200 and $1,000 to help their sons 
and daughters choose and get Into 


good co! 
And I 


And business is booming - doub- Private' counseillns usuallv hpri™ ZSZTZPi" « ir . om ,ne st «denl’s 
ling or tripling each year. Much oT it In the student^jS^^ a ^£ £1 ° and 

comes from parents who believe that school, and the services offered varv a “ der E rad uates can 
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linlvmrcltv. nlthnunh thla Inrinntiut ...j colleges SOlBu bar (Lake Forest fnllnt. Till 


worth paying for. 


university Is like from the student’s 
point of view. For between £10 and 
prospective undergraduates can 


than-brlUlant child Into a prestigious 
university, although this Is dented by 
high school counsellors who feel 
slighted by this intrusion into their 
domain. 

A A student who's going to get into a 
prestigious school is just ns likely to 
do so without that kind of help,” said 
Ann Hargrove, guidance director at 
a leading Virginia high school wldch 
sends more than 90 per cent of its 
senior students on to college. 

But many parents who look at the 
case-loads handled by the Bchool 
counsellors'- 270 each In the case of 
Ms Hargrove's school - seem to feel 
that the extra personaf attention Is 


and then review their applications, 
glvug them advice on writing essays 
and coaching them for personal In- 
terviews. Others specialize in dealing 
with unnsual problems, like helping a 
learning -disabled child to get to uni- 
yerslty or finding athletic scho- 
larships. 


“W ST (Lake ***** College, Ull- 
Eft One of the latest offerings goes 
farther and lists the institution with 
me mwt promiscuous studenls - a 

skm* - * enjoyed ty 

a rfSLf ,,eg ^ are hooked - Many 


h ave to d o It themselves, a rash of Pr ? „ ma 8azlne, to be called 
guidebooks has began to break out fiJS - ! ,B about t0 Join the 
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Students 
taxed 
with VAT 

VAT Iras :i different meaning in th* 
United States. Having escaped the 
ravages of (hat bureaucratic night, 
mruc, Americans hove been free to 
apply the initials to their latest educa- 
tional phenomenon: Value-Added 
Testing. It is becoming all the rage. 

What value-added testing means in 
simple terms, is an attempt to discover 
how much students are actually learn- 
ing while al university. Its supports 
claim that it allows curricula to be 
fine-tuned to compensate for students’ 
deficiencies - its opponents complain 
that it may create uniformity and stifle 
colleges' individuality. 

One way and another it is becomint 
yet another instrument for close ex- 
amination of the academic navel. ^ 
popular pastime in America. 

The actual tests employed vary be- 
tween institutions, but the principle 
remains the same. Students are given a 
standardized examination when they 
arrive at university, which tests m 
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tabic or a television advertisement. Id 
senior year they take the test again and 
the improvement (or otherwise) in 
performance is measured. 

Two states, Tennessee and South 
Dakota, already insist that their col- 
leges use some form of value-added 
testing as a form of public accounta- 
bility. 

Others, including Colorado, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia, ire 
considering similar requirement!, fn 
Tennessee the concept has been linked 
to “performance-based funding", 
which appears to mean that univerwy 
budgets will depend very largely on 
how well they arc doing their jot). 

Even in states which have not jtt 
begun to apply pressure, many univer- 
sities arc looking to the future and 
beginningto set up their own VAT 
systems. They arc conscious that the 
current public mood is critical of 
college performance, and are anxious 
to get tneir tests in place before the 
politicians begin dictating to them. 

Inevitably, fears have been raiwj 
that the final outcome of the trend will 
he to force faculty to teach jW 
students how to pass standarduw 
tests, ignoring other subject areas. 

There is also a frisson of alarm 
among the most prestigious univera- 
ties in the country, who fear they nw? 
lose their high ranking because taw 
top-grade students will show less res- 
tive improvement than those ew- 
where who started from a lower ha* 

The general message is becoming 
clear. Inspired by soaring fees. 
constant thunderlngs of Education 
Secretary Dr William Bennett, anil 
criticisms such as those is i this w* 
report by the Carnegie FouikUmj. 
America is beginning to demandv^ 
for money from its higher educdW 
system. 

Whether value-added testing JJ 
achieve that end is another matter, 
until some new fetish is invented it 
have to serve. _ 
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Carolyn Dempster on the British Library’s leisurely departure from Bloomsbury 


The world at one's fingertips. Access 
' information treasury through 
computerized catalogues, inter-library 
SSommunicaiion networks and 
document duplication via satellite. An 
ideal perhaps, but one which the 
British Library embraced this week 
Then it went “online" to the future 
with publication of its first five-year 
strategic plan Advancing with Know- 

led $n agendu for action and policy- 
making into the 1990s, the document 
contains a dual commitment to the 
economy and cultured society. 

The library aims not only to meet the 
challenges posed by society's increas- 
ing industrial ana cducntionnl de- 
mands, but also to maintain high 
standards of service nnd professional- 
ism, effectively manage the informa- 
tion explosion and keep abreast of 
developments in the fast-expanding 
field (/information technology. Noble 
objectives, which the British Library 
board plans to tackle with the key 
strategies of a flexible corporate man- 
agement approach, a wider service and 
several income-generating activities, 
and the relocation of trie library’s 
resources in the modern integrated St 
PBncras premises. 

la fact, it is the later consolidation of 


other people's facilities. Financial ne- 
cessity hus twice prompted the library 
board to look ut the issue of eh arcing 
an admission to rending rooms. Ihe 
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the library's disparate collections 
under one roof and its symbolic break 
with the time-honourea traditions of 


Bloomsbury which arc likely to affect 
academic researchers most im- 
mediately. 

In 1991 it is planned to start the 
occupation, when the department of 
printed books' collections of rare 
books, art and architecture and music 
will be moved across to 55 miles of 
shelving' a further 133 miles will be 

C 'dea for the science reference 
y, department of manuscripts, 
department of Oriental manuscripts 
and printed books and conversation 
workshops in 1994- at an opening cost 
of £157 million. 

The phased switchover, which will 
lead to a split-site study arrangement 
at Bloomsbury and St Pancras until nt 
lent the end of the century, is viewed 
tytiie British Library's chief executive 
Kenneth Cooper as less of a constraint 
than an advantage. 

The “leisurely schedule” of the 
move will afford the library the oppor- 
tunity to harness new technological 
developments - benefiting scholars 
both in the short and the long term. It 
will also give the library the chance to 
experiment with innovative systems 
before deciding which are ihc most 
cost-effective In adopt. 

Ttoo large-scale projects which will 


have an immediate impact on the 
speed of information retrieval and ease 
of access to the stored wealth of the 
British Library, are the automation of 
the book request system and com- 
puterization of the 10 million book 
catalogue - converting some 200,000 
pages and 600,000 catalogue cards into 
machine-readable form. 

Researchers in the humanities and 
social sciences who currently consti- 
tute the bulk of the users of the 
Bloomsbury facilities, and who might 
experience a keen sense of loss when 
they bid goodbye to the Panizzi read- 
ing room, will have specialist search 
facilities to look forward to. One such 
experimental foray into this field Is the 
18th-century short title catalogue in 
use at Bloomsbury. 

“One of our readers conducting 
research into the island of Minorca in 
the 18th century located 92 documents 
he had not previously known about 
through use of the catalogue,” Mr 
Cooper explained. “He described it as 
the best day he had had in five years of 
research." 

What about the readiness of scholars 
to step into the brave new world of 
information technology? 

“it is certainly nut going to be part of 
our thinking to replace all of our 
existing systems and volumes with 
avant-garde technologies and leave 
people bereft,” Mr Cooper said. 

But at the same time, he does 
envisage a date in the not-too-distant 
future when a reader will approach a 
"user-friendly” terminal anti locate, 
extract and order the information 




Above: an artist’s 
impression of the 
new British 
Library building 
InSt. Pancras. 

Right: Kenneth 
Cooper In the 
Panizzi reading 

room ImnTff r’ rmrgj 

required in the space of a few tapped 
out commands. 

Clientele in the science and technol- 
ogy fields are already familiar with 
advanced information' systems. Many 
have their own databases and in con- 
sequence high expectations of the 
British Library as one of the world's 
foremost reference repositories. For 
those in arts and humanities, universi- 
ty librarians arc fulfilling a valuable 
role as proselytizers, Mr Cooper says. 

Broadening the library’s lending 
service base in Yorkshire features high 
on the plan’s priority list. Responding 
to specialist user needs is also seen as a 
primary means of generating the re- 
venue to implement change. 

Because of the proliferation of sci- 
ence and technology information over 
the past decade and the fact that 70 per 
cent of the demands for service from 
the lending division are in the nature of 
requests for up-to-date scientific pub- 
lications, the science reference library 
catalogue will be made available 
online later this year. 

In addition, ADONIS - a co-opera- 


The once and future King’s 


This week secs the formal and final 
ceremony held to mark the historic 
"^ger of King’s College, London 
Mti Queen Elizabeth and Chelsea 
“Jeges, an event described by Lord 
wman, chairman of the London 
“nrt, as the most important develop- 
jntnt in Hie sphere of higher educa* 
tion today. 

As events in other, more depress- 
areas show, he is not a man given 
w hyperbole; and the establishment 
J a ten.faeulty, 6,000-student In- 
In the centre of London does 
®e«in to be one of the most 
wfoble moments in recent university 
It also appears to be one of 
•tie happier ones. 


Peter Aspden on the merger that has created a 
6,000- student college in Central London 


For despite the air of “cautious 
optimism” with which the college 
E,n 4 C ’ Professor Stewart Suther- 
describes his hopes, he Is 
wore excited about the future 

dw!i 88 <K Q C ) than any other 
“'jwopment In his academic career. 

Listening to him talk about the 
lnJK 8es of a large, multi-faculty 
tfij 1 on* where cross-fertilization 
Mm Weas ,*>etween departments Is 
wmmonplace and where running 
“ ar ® “ashed, one wonders how 
(^yone ^ possibly raise any objec- 

of merB " mi 

iJ^feourse H's not as easy as that, as 
essor Sutherland realizes; be still 
tia H !? D a of talking about nego- 
lano^ 8 w H 1 °*her colleges in the 

&V f .?°ld War 4,1119 ne B°’ 

havS™,' And he is dearly proud of 

: df22? oU f ! * d hi9 wa ? thro «Rh a 

W minefield. 
rtJELJ Mi tentatlveness can be 
Sm* ky lfas fact that the talks 
ot over yet. He greeted me with 


the news that the councILs of King’s 
and Westfield College have just 
reached agreement on the desirabil- 
ity of a merger, and hope to get a bill 
through Parliament next year. 

That would give the new King’s 
about 7,000 students, and firmly 
establish it as part of a triumvirate, 
along with University College and 
Imperial, in the forefront of Lon- 
don’s academic profile. Diplomacy 
over, Professor Sutherland returns 
to bis quietly enthusing tone. 

“The most exciting thing about the 
merger is the degree of flexibility it 
gives us, and the chance to start 
afresh with new ideas. The danger- 
ous thing about trying to start new 

projectsln established Institutions Is 
Ihe resistance it seems to arouse 
automatically - inertia rules-” 

One of the most “exhilarating” 
opportunities, he says, is the poten- 
tial for studying life sciences, which 
now forms a separate, faculty, and 
will be housed under one roof u the 
college Is successful in acquiring 
Cornwall House, across the river 
from Its Strand site. 

•It Is an Immense range of poten- 
tial, and the Idea Is “it people 
working In the different departments 
will spark each other off. ThlswIU 
be achieved, be says, by forming 
cross-department interest groups for 
teaching and research. 

t'We We been talking recently to 


interest for all kinds of people. It has 
implications in biology, law, sociolo- 
gy, demography - everyone wDI want 
to get involved.” 

Professor Sutherland's words are 
evidently backed up by the college 
lecturers. At a preliminary seminar 
held to test ideas for the new centre, 
representatives from various depart- 
ments turned up to declare an in- 
terest. “That,” he emphasizes, “is a 
direct result of being large enough, 
and flexible enough to cope with such 
a scheme.” 

But, talk to any principal or vice 
chancellor these days, and the sub- 
ject of money is never far away. And 
academic theorizing apart, the mer- 
ger still looks good news. Having 
recently completed (he complicated 
calculations involved, the college 
estimates it will save about £2 million 
a year as a result of saving the 
running costs of three separate In- 
stitutions. And that, In the current 
climate and with an annual budget of 
about £27 million, is a substantial 
achievement. 

It might seem a little melodramatic 
to talk, as Professor Sutherland does, 
of having been “to the edge of the 
abyss”, and having now returned, 
but that underestimates the enor- 
mous presure all universities and 
colleges have been under. “We were 
all looking at deficits, and what’s 
more, they were all beginning to 
climb, each year, little by little.” 

As one financial unit, the new 
, college estimates that (hat deficit will 
' be reduced to something like 


tivc venture with publishers involving 
the establishment of a document digi- 
tization facility and electronic supply 
system - has been launched, and 
APOLLO - a project using satellite 
communications for document deliv- 
ery - is due to begin trials in late 1986. 
The final objective is the electronic 
despatch of more than one million 
pages per annum by 1990. 

university libraries which have been 
forced to cut back on acquisitions 
through five years of Government 
funding cuts, are increasingly reliant 
on the services of the lending division. 

lt is therefore crucial that a stable 
level of grant-in-aid Government 
funding is maintained for the foresee- 
able future, Mr Cooper said. 

“Any clawback of Government help 
would inevitably undermine deter- 
mination within the Library tu maxi- 
mize opportunities for generating re- 


venue and attracting other help , he 
said. The penalties would be multifold. 
The library would undoubtedly slip 
from its position as an information 
test-bed for Britain and end up buying 


phut undertakes not to introduce this 
in the next five to six years, but 
expensive premium services - such ns 
liu- frequent requests for annotated 
bibliographies - arc likely to enny a 
charge in future. 

Features of the action programme in 
humanities and social sciences services 
include n review of admissions policy 
to the reading rooms - widening the 
scope for reader access, publication of 
n national discography by the Natiuiial 
Sound Archive, ihe implementation of 
n new online bibliographic system to 
facilitate online cataloguing and the 
promotion of publishing ventures with 
theprivale sector. 

The library’s publications sales unit 
based at Boston Spa recently came into 
operation - providing users with an 
automated order-processing and sub- 
scription system, and making most of 
the library's publications immediately 
available on request. 

The move to St Pancras will also 
afford academics, and the general 
public more than a glimpse of the 
printed treasures housed by the dc- 

E ailment of printed books. Purposc- 
uilt exhibition galleries and the ability 
to mount large displays in a safe, 
controlled atmospheric environment 
arc two of the main objectives. 

Information technology, as is recog- 
nized by the board, has tne potential to 
change the nature of information 
transfer and services. Developments in 
tbree key fields are highlighted by the 
plan as likely to influence the future 
direction taken by the British Library - 
and most academic and public sector 
libraries. 

These are: computer storage tech- 
nologies with optical disc technology 
posing real competition to magnetic 
media in the 1990s; improvements in 
the speed and reliability of telecom- 
munications fnciilties; and a growing 
need for systems integration. 

The growth of micropublishing, ex- 
pected to be pervasive by the year 
2000, will raise additional questions 
about electronic archiving and 
whether existing laws adequately cov- 
er legal deposit. 

It is primarily these factors which 
lead British Library chairman Fred 
Dainton to caution that the plan 
should not be seen as an immutable 
blueprint of the library five years from 
now. 

Advancing with Knowledge: The Brit- 
ish Library Strategic Plan 1985-1990. 
Price £2.50. 
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Central location: King's College 
£200,000 by next year, and hopes to 
break even by 1988, even allowing 
for the 2 per cent annual cut In UGC 
funding. 

In terras of the pet subjects of the 
Government and tlie UGC, the KQC 
merger clearly earns more Ihnn a fair 
share of Brownie points. Small arts 
departments will be consolidated into 
linger units (rationalization - one 
point), the college will develop a 
strong science base (the “switch” - 
two points) and the newly formed 
centralized planning and resources 
committee will provide firm, orga- 
nized leadership for the direction of 
the new Institution (Jarralt - hill 
house). 

“We have bad the opportunity to 
look at things In a new light, and nave 
developed different solutions. We 
have divided the former faculty of 
natural science, for Instance, into life 
sciences and mathematical and 
physical sdencesj whtte the separate 
faculties of arts and music have been 


in the Strand 

combined into one. There is also a 
greater willingness to work together. 
Quite apart from anything else, cite 
chcmlstiw is right.” 

All of which begs the obvious 
question: why hadn't the merger 
been carried out before? In a situa- 
tion which Professor John Ashworth, 
the vice chancellor of re-vitalized 
Salford Untverslty knows only too 
well, will the apparent success of 
King's (KQC) justify a Government 
policy which the wbole academic 
community rallies against? 

Professor Sutherland, like Profes- 
sor Ashworth, finds the question an 
awkward one. I( lt would liave to be 
said that, particularly in science 
terms, we would have benefited from 
being larger earlier on. But when tbe 
urgency and the pressure came, It 
was starkly clear which direction we 
would have to take, and we acted 
pretty speedily.” Nothing like urgen- 
cy and pressure to sharpen the mind? 


Surely nol. 
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John O'l-caiy, in tin.' scmml part ol his look :it Zimbabwe, outlines key areas for growth 
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Engineering a students drive 
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Education has been tint 1 of the main 
bcncfici arics of £115 million of British 
iiiil to Zimbabwe since independence. 
A three -year project announced this 
month to build up engineering nt the 
university is the latest in a scries of 
agreements, which have made Britain 
the second biggest donor of aid. 

The relative stability of the country 
and its strategic position in the sensi- 
tive Southern African region have 
made Zimbabwe a popular destina- 
tion for aid donors. All the big 
agencies and governments are in- 
volved there, some with more money 
in spend limn projects they can sup- 
port. 

That certainly is not the case with 
Britain’s increasingly modest aid prog- 
ramme, hut the fuel that the amount 
pledged at the Lancaster House inde- 
pendence talks has been exceeded by 
£40 million is u measure of (he iiiiiHirt- 
ance a It tidied to the country, fcvun 
when tliu J^aitCHSter House commit- 
ments run out, Britain is still likely to 
be spending more than fill million a 
year on aid to Zimbabwe, with higher 
education projects continuing to take n 
substantial share of the money. 

The really hig sums have gone on 
land resettlement (buying out white 
commercial farmers to distribute land 
among tiic blacks) and help for indus- 
try, largely to prop lip Zimbabwe’s 
early problems over its balance of 
payments. But increasingly the efforts 


have been aimed at training up black 
Zimbabweans to go into the skilled 


jobs held by many of the 150,000 
whites who have left the country. The 

E cess actually began well before 
spendcncc with Dame Judith 
Hart s scheme, administered by the 
World University Service, offering 
thousands of scholarships. 

Now the two-way traffic in experts, 
often on educational projects, is more 
sharply-focused. But the multiplier 


cffcii of ir.iiniiig pmjetts. m u-ffii-«'f 
(licit |i« ticnii.il cffcii mi dcveli •puu , iii. 
makes them a f.ivuurite avenue for 
Hrilisli aid Fut ,i relatively ■■mull 
.1 iik mm nf money, there is the ln«pc of 
setting off a chiiin rcaitim) in a key 
siren. 

The new engineering project, to be 
funded Ivy die Overseas Development 
Administration and administered by 
(lie British Council, is a perfect exam- 
ple of this approach. At a cost of £1.7 
million , it is one of (he more expensive 
single projects undertaken by Britain, 
but the benefits not only for the 
university but for the whole economy 
could he considerable. 

Although there arc no precise statis- 
tics to assess the extent of the problem, 
it is generally accepted that Zimbabwe 
is and will continue to he short of 
engineers. And, until the Harare 
Polytechnic mid later Bulawayo Tech- 
nical College start to produce gradu- 
ates. the university is the only source of 
highly- qualified manpower. 

The university itself has given en- 
gineering a high priority in its develop- 
ment plan, which provides for 7,1100 
students by 1987 compared with fewer 
than 5,000 this year. There is no 
shortage of good candidates for the 
extra plnccs which the project will 
make possible. Engineering is one of 
the most sought-after areas in Zim- 
babwe, as in other developing coun- 
tries, and only medicine and veterinary 
science had higher entry requirements 
Inst year. No applicants were accepted 
with an A level score of less than nine 
points and in electrical engineering the 
minimum was 11 points. 

However, even such well-qualified 
students have been dropping out of 
courses in the three engineering de- 
partments at a rate of up to 45 percent 
per intake. The main reasons appears 
to be the excessively theoretical char- 
acter of the courses, forced upon the 
faculty by a shortage of equipment. 
The lack of foreign exchange which 
causes such acute difficulties through- 
out Zimbabwe has made it impossible 
to build up stocks of modern equip- 
ment. At times, 40 students have had 
to share one piece of machinery , ruling 
out practical work. 
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la ariditimi. ii hiisprnvcil difficult t«» 
recruit :ind Imld staff in an area mure 
it; i me than jiu»t to poaching by private 
industry. Mechanical engineering re- 
main* a particular problem, with the 
department running hi «mlv 50 per cent 
uf it* lecturing establishment, and 
technical support staff are also in short 

ThT aid project will tackle the 
equipment shortage first, aiming to 
equip a training workshop ond 
teaening laboratories in all three de- 
partments in time for the new 
academic year, next March. The facul- 
ty is in the throes of reorganizing its 
courses in the expectation that the new 
machinery will allow the more practic- 
al slant which staff and external ex- 
aminers want to see. 

After that the emphasis will switch 
to staffing. Seven lecturers will be 
recruited in Britain to work on two- 
year contracts in electrical and mecha- 
nical engineering; seven technicians 
and journeymen will be sent out both 
us support staff nnd to train permanent 
replacements; and seven overseas 
training awards will he offered each 
year to upgrade the qualifications of 
trainee lecturers. 

It is not always the big projects 
which are the most effective, however. 
A relatively small sum enabled the 
university's new veterinary faculty to 
be fully equipped in time for its official 
opening, alter a miscalculation 
threatened to leave a £6 million EEC- 
funded project short of vital plant. 
Even smaller sums enable 13 highly 
valued links between university de- 
partments and their counterparts at 
British universities to proceed, helping 
out with the ever-present problems or 
staff shortages and equipment. 

The British Council, as the ODA’s 
education advisers and as disbursers of 
its own, more limited budget, is in 
constant touch with educatlonial in- 
stitutions and ministries to build up 
such projects. This month, for exam- 
ple, the council has been instrumental 
in organizing a week-long conference 
to follow up its own English language 
survey for the Ministry of Education. 

Both last year’s relatively poor O 
level results and the difficulties ex- 



perienced by some university stu- 
dents are attributed largely to short- 
comings in English, which remains the 
main medium of instruction through- 
out the education system, so Inc 
exercise is rated highly by the govern- 
ment. 

Another similar venture has been a 
series of seminars, backed up by visits 
to Britain, aimed at establishing a 
system of school inspection for Zim- 
babwe. The project is already begin- 
ning to bear fruit, with regional offices 
startlne to undertake their own insncc- 


to Britain, aimed at establishing a 
system of school inspection for Zim- 
babwe. The project is already begin- 
ning to bear miit, with regional offices 
starting to undertake their own inspec- 
tions. The council also runs two librar- 
ies in Harare, one catering mainly for 


university students nnd academics, the 
other for O level studies, where the 
demand for places is such that 

3 ueucing begins an hour before the 
oors open. 

British aid still lags behind that 
offered by the United States, in spiled 
the historical ties between the two 
countries, and cannot keep pace with 
the number of projects the council 
would like to support. But even (he 
small-scale support, for individual 
visits to Britain for example, create 
goodwill beyond their cost and often 
pave the way for trade opportunities to 
follow. 
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The most pressing requirement for 
higher education tn post-independ- 
ence Zimbabwe was to raise dramati- 
cally the number of new teachers 
coming out of the colleges. The mas- 
sive expansion of primary and secon- 
dary education which was planned and 
subsequently undertaken was more 
than the existing system could possibly 
provide for. 

The government's answer, in addi- 
tion to increasing the number and size 
of the conventional teacher training 
colleges, was to launch a radical new 
scheme which is now seen as a likely 
answer to similar problems elsewhere 
in Africa. Known as .Zintec, the 
scheme has similarities to Britain's 
own answer to the post-war baby 
boom, using college facilities to the 
maximum and adopting a truncated 
academic curriculum to get the stu- 
dents out Into the schools as quickly as 
possible. 

Zintec caters for primary training 
only, tackling the essential task of 
reducing the pool of untrained 
teachers and augmenting its numbers 
with those going into the system for the 
first time. The project, based in four 
colleges spread around the country, is 
run directly by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and has an overtly political core. 
Its director, Mr Bernard Gatawa, 
admits that the academic programme 
has “a heavy tinge of Marxlst-Leninist 
socialism , although ho insists that his 
students are not indoctrinated. 

Indeed, the acadomic component of 
the course offers strictly limited time 
for indoctrination anyway. In order to 
pack in three Intakes per year, rather 
than one in the conventional colleges 
Zintec students are riven only 16 
weeks initial training before being 
plunged into the classroom. ’ 

In-service training continues by cor- 
respondence during the following 10 
terms, with four t&ee-week residen- 
Ual vacation courses Interspersed, but 

idea of the project Was to serve the 
rural areas, so students are often 


placed in inaccessible areas which do 
not lend themselves to regular contact 
from college. 

Keeping up with correspondence 
courses can be a problem, especially 
for those sent to villages without 
electric light. Students’ time outside 
school hours is not all their own in any 
case, since they are expected to under- 
take community work, on which they 
are assessed in addition to their 
teaching. Most students appear to 
throw themselves into these projects 
with considerable enthusiasm ana de- 
dication, running adult literacy classes, 
or teaching villagers new agricultural 
techniques, cookery, sewing or even 
family planning. 

There has been no shortage of 
recruits for the Zintec courses even 
though entry requirements, at five O 
levels, match those for the formal 
system. The main reason for this has 
been the financial incentives on offer. 
While other students pay for courses, 
Zintec students are paid, whether in 
college or at school. 

.And for those who are teaching 
without qualifications, there is a sub- 
stantial rise in salary at the end of the 
course. As a result, the Zintec colleges 
have been able to attract Btudents from 

18 ^ ? yS arc 0,d » ha,f of whom are 
married. Many have improved their O 
levels first, just to get on the course. 
Those now completing the programme 
seem generally satufie/ wfth the 
wurse and committed to working in 

s P ite of the risks in 
some parts of the country. Primary 
sdiooi teachers in rural Matabeleland 

prime tar 8 ets for the 
dissidents who are waging a guerilla 
campaign against the Mugabe govern- 

« arc of . ten *e only govern- 


sinnUH ana are 

W“? ut M symbols of authority. 
Although no Zintec students are 
known tp have been attacked there 
**>*1 murders fo’ r S 

Sfoff areftdS^bl P jp ^ 


Almost 10,000 students have joined 
courses in the four years of the scheme 
and very few have dropped out, 
although there is h waiting list for 
students from the conventional col- 
leges wunting to drop in. Wllh an 
estimated cost of training each teacher 
of less than £2,000, Zintec is chtap for 
the government and welcomed by tM ■ 
schools, many of which ask to taw 
their students back when they qualify 

The only real doubts have beon over 
the academic quality of the courses. 
The university, which was given no 
part in developing Zintec, took three 
years to grant the colleges assodare 
status and insisted on some moainta- 
tions to the courses. Some utuverw 
academics are still sceptical about toe 
level of training possible in oflly y 
weeks in college spread over ton 
years. 

However, the courses are well de- 
signed and supported both mrowp 
college tutors and regional staff. 
initial 16-wcek residential course con- 
centrates largely on classroom sxuuj 
leaving subject studies and educations 
theory for the correspondence coura* 
and vacation refreshers. TTie studefl 
then come back to college for a HWi 
16-week course, culminating m “ 
animations. 

There has been no new tot&k* ° 
Zintec students for 18 months becw* 
the colleges are now full with JWn”? 
reluming for the last phase of “ 
course. One result has been * J*| 
increase in demand for places m 
conventional colleges, which are i n# 
ing to turn away 75 per *** 
applicants. A decision will have i to 
made before April 1988, when the 
Zintec students finish their courses, 
whether the scheme should rest 
when college space allows. . 

It has already had an effect on o i 
teacher training, which has dianS 
from three years college- based i. , 
Zintec four-year pattern and, ■ 
some 15,000 primary X 

' unqualified, it will be surpnsipg ^^’- 
programme is not retained,, to jfffr-!; 
form. ' " 
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* l nf secretary of the college. 

g£Si£*bo« industries. 

Mr E- G. McKendrick 
KWm. J. Colley (computer 
JjJjPlfl. Robinson (computer 
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f (computer 
n (computer 


■SS: Dr A- J. Vickers (physics); 
f?*n H O Bebblngton (electronic 

^S^SSWk-p- Hum* 

SSeMd linguistics- temporary); 
m. Ward iBJstory- temporary); 

ffi t m. Chamer - 

*L.i. Mr C. D. I. Bertram 
ij ffSa t - temporary); Dr O. R. 
(Sadj (government - temporary); 
T. George (government - tem- 

Jj^^J^^ernraenr^^cnn^rary) ; Dr 

mi kart rough (government - tem- 
pxuy); Mr A. P. Tani (government - 
Kry); Mr P. NazfF.lsonology - 
0 M«siy); Dr C. Lynde (economics - 
BflPorafY); Mr M- Pradhan (econo- 
<ria - temporary); Dr R. W. Sparks 
Mc*-«mporaiy);MrW.N.R. 
[ai (law - temporary); Mr S. T. 
(docs (ekctronlc systems engineering 


WKfAy. Japan); Dr J. O. Limb 
[dhtiM manager of Communications 
Idescei Research Division, Bell Com - 
tmukailom Research). 

CUTER 

Lecmiblp: Dr Neil CoUins (public 
lector administration). 

(0OT0N SCHOOL OF ECONO- 
MICS 

[c duaMps: Mr S. R. Dunn (lnduit- 
iU Rlallou); Dr F. Laursen (sea- 
uc)i Dr S. P.- Mangen (European 
uU pdky); Ms M. E Percival (few): 
Ik Rodriguez-Salgado (International 
teeny). 

Hi Udnnltj af Easel has appointed 
Mi Lawrlo Williamson to the post of 
factor of industrial Uaison and re- 
mnfc development. 

Mr Rster Benson, head of Leeds 
PDtfttcaok school of hospitality man- 
ipmiDt ind home economics, has 
mb ippobtcd chairman of the 
QIAAmd and accommodation sub- 
ject boud. 

Mr John Entwlitlc has been 
Knitted coordinator of profession- 
a.Uuirial and conunenrlal updat- 
b|RVXUP) short courses In Not- 

Mjua Univenity. 

Promotions 

UST ANGLIA 

towal professorships: Mr Dcryko 
*™rw (development studies - rural 
“Wppawt)' Dr Colin Greenwood 
Iwwgy); Dr Peter Liss (enviormenta) 
Dr Leslie Morlsnd 
i s y ): 131 Andicw Thomson 

Dr C. W. Dciforecs 
Dr R. A. Jones (chemical 

fafa taumhipi: Dr R. H. St Q. 
«»lirt hblory nnd music); Mr M. 
L“*Mcbemlcal sciences); Mre R. 
“®fwn (economic and social stu- 
eSLin'i-- llythi (development 
i Harris (development 
S^Ipj^iD.Hey (environmental 
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Ex-Slade student Linda Black's extraordinary etchings focus on the dark and disturbing 
edges of consciousness, women often fettered by fears of emotional inadequacy forced to 
confront the looking glass of dreams. Hers is among 32 women artists’ work at the 
Pandora’s Box exhibition, Chisenhale Works, 64-84 Chisenhale Road, London E3 until 
November 23. 


Grants 

STIRLING 

Mr R. A. Sharkies, £47,583 from 
Scottish Education Department 

(assessment within standard grade 
technological studies); Professor J. 
Roberts, £100,415 from Overseas De- 
velopment Administration (viability of 
extensive fish cultures for protein pro- 
duction); Professor I. Markova, 
£44,445 from Scottish Horae and 
Health Department (coping strategics 
of haemophllic patients); Dr K. 
Ashford, Mr W. Boland and Mr R. 
Ummack, £53,000 from Computer 
Board (development of computer 
programmes for leaching corporate 
finance); Professor Dawson, £14.365 
from eSRC (employment in British 
superstores). 

LIVERPOOL iiriii . 

DrD. J. Carter, £21 ,800 from MRHA 
(Investigation of Improved methods of 
contract Information recording and 
processing); Professor W, Eccieslon, 
£44,270 fern SERC (physical prop- 
erties of metal iniulator heterojunc- 
lk) ns structures for VLSI applications); 
Professor G. D. Galletly and Mr D. G. 
Morris, £113,000 from MOD (predic- 
tion of strength of loriapberical domo 
ends); Professor C. J. Humphreys. 
£81 378 from SERC (silicon-based 


Aids virus); Dr L. D. Blumhardt and 
Dr P. R, D. Humphrey, £25,000 from 
Chest, Heart and Stroke Association 


(Duplex scanning, comparison with 
angiography; serial studies in cerebro- 
vascular disease); Dr L. D. Blumhardt 
and Dr P. R. D. Humphrey, £44,686 
from MRC (comparison of conven- 
tional angiography and duplex scan- 
ning; Investigation of natural history of 
athoroma); Dr J. S. Watlcrson. 
£37,154 from National Coal Board 
(methods or projection of geological 
structure data In coalfields); Dr R. 
Cosstick, with Dr Pi gram and Profes- 
sor Fuller of Keel, £38,045 from SERC 
(effect of replacement of adenine by 
3-deaza-adcnine on DNA); Professor 
C. E. Johnson, Dr M. F. Thomas and 
Dr P. Weightmau, £17,550 from SERC 
(data handling, analysis and calcula- 
tions for experiments In solid state 
physics); Dr P. H. Cobbotd, £60,000 
from National Fund for Research Into 
Crippling Diseases (aequorin measure- 
ments of cytoplasmic free calcium 


strained layer supeiialtices); Professor 

I. M. Stanley, £61,279 from Health 
Promotion Research Trust (health 
rnnrflmn of aeneral oractico patient*); 


ad nIL“!. «°PP« r . Ronald 
SiS - . ° re 8°r-Smitb. Ro- 

?Strho , rH adcrD l e . n,ber5 
string Quartet (MM us). 


concerns of general practice patient*); 
Professor J. C. Cawley, £18,800 from 
Wellcome Research Laboratories (im- 
munological studies in interferon-tre- 
ated hairy cell leukaemia patients); Dr 
T. V. How and Mr P. L. Harris, 
£12,693 from MRHA (bydraoHc Irape- 
dcnce in vascular surgery); Dr C. A. 
Hart and Professor K. McCarthy, 
£11.13 7 from MRHA (new tests for 


(magnetic and 210Pb work on aridiiJed 
lake sediments); Professor P. Oldfield, 
£12,000 from Royal Society GHOPb 
dating of lake sediments);, Mr M. G. 
Oarratt, £17,000 from Department of 
Transport (statistics of UX domestic 
waleroora WdjOj Dr S. Wilks. 
£12,302 from ESRC (international 
conference on go ve roment- 1 ndustiy re- 
lations); Professor C. J. GaskeU, 
Ol ,657 from Wellcome Trust (training 
scholarship on rale of feline calcivtm 
in chronic ginglvitis/iloinaiitis la cats); 
Dr A. J. Trees. £34,266 from AFRC 
(Eimeria teoeUa in the fowl, produc- 
tion of anli-sponalie IgA moiinctonal 
anliiobJes and protection against oo- 
cyst challenge). 


SERC (laser induced fluorescence 
spedroscopy of molecular cations); Dr 

A. H. Barnett, £32,000 from Novo 
Laboratories Ltd (role of low comple- 
ment levels and development of diabe- 
tic complications); Dr O. BlacUedge, 
£8,000 from Central Birmingham 
Health Authority (hormone receptor 
assay); Professor B. G. Knox, £41,191 
from MRC (perinatal hazards and 
neurological disorders); Professor R. 

B. Smatlman, Dr W. T. Roberts, 
Professor K. B. Haley and Dr D. J. 
iherwin, £131,235 from SERC 
(leaching company programme with 
Inca Alloy Products from whom a 
supplement of £44,792); Dr D. R. 


Weaver, £19.858 from AKAEA (ifc- 
vclnpmcnt of neutron interrogation 
technique!). 

LI MIST 

Dr S. (J. Oliver and Ur N. i. Black- 
burn. £40,030 from SERC (XAS stu- 
dies of modifications to super oxide 
diomulauc active site produced by site 
directed mutagenesis); Professor II. 
Linnhoff . 133,000 from each of Halcon 
5. D. Group and Lummus Crest Inc 
(integrated process design research 
consortium)', Dr F. Maviruna, £46.580 
from SERC (design nod scale-up of 
iniegraicd bioreactors for production 
of fine chemicals by immobilized plant 
cells); Dr F. Mavltuna, £41,500 from 


AJbrlaht and Wilson Ltd (industrial 
contribution); Professor E. T. Wood- 
burn, £34,525 from SERC {effect of 
froth structure on filiation kinetics and 
selectivity); Dr J. C. VJckcxman, 
£25.784 from Ministry of Defence 
(assessment of silicon materials grown 
by LTC VD); Professor R. J . Sloodley, 
£23.070 from SERC (chiral dienes (or 
assymetric dlcls aider reactions); Pro- 
fessor J. O. Williams, £52,670 from 
SERC (chemical aspects of metal- 
organlc vapour plane epitaxy); Profes- 
sor J. O. Williams, £24,300 from 
Ministry of Defence (lattice Imaging of 
11 -VI materials based on ZnS'ZnSe 
and their Interfaces); Professor J. O. 
Williams, Dr G. W. Lorimei and Dr G. 
E. Thompson, £271,986 from SERC 
(high voltage electron microscopy of 
advanced materials); Dr J. G. Perry, 
£31,2(10 from SERC (technical de- 
velopment properties on offshore plat- 
form removal); Mr I. L. Whyte, 


(structural response of jacket members 
to nearby explosive cutting charges): 
Dr S, T. S. Al-JIausni, W.OUO from 
SERC (prediction of safe stand-off 
ranges Tor service vessels during explo- 
sive dismantling operations); Dr S. T. 
S. Ai-Hassiml, £45.500 from SERC 
(explosive initiation by laser for 
offshore appllcaticuis); Dr S. T. S. 
Al-Hassani, £39,300 from SERC (cs- 
plcratory investigation into application 
of high energy chemical oxidizers In 
culling offshore structures), DrS.T. S. 
Al-Hassani and Dr K. Jones, £57,800 
from SERC (tubular components far 
the collision protection of offshore 
structures); Professor B. J. Davies, Dr 
G. Barrow and Dr. S. Hinduja, 
£4 1 ,966 from SERC (development and 
test of knowledge base for process 
planning and NC programming of 
turned components); Dr R. G. H an- 
ti am, £67, 518 from SERC (computer 
aided tooling control for FMS); Profes- 
sor D. W. Winter bone, £90.184 from 
SERC (:unslcady flow effects in radial 
inflow turbocharger turbiiu); Dr M. 
A. Leuhzlner and Dr J. P. Packer, 
£37,150 from SERC (numerical 


£99,000 from SERC (recovery forces in 
removal of gravity and related struc- 
tures from sea-bed); Professor F. M. 
Buidckin, £37,000 from SERC (Im- 
proved reliability basis for defect 
assessment); Professor F. M. Burdc- 
kln, £21.300 from SERC (defect 
assessment programme project on ulti- 
mate failure or tubular connections); 
Professor F. M. Bunk kin, £37,000 
from SERC (design assessment sup- 
port (or tubulars by fracture mechanics 
method); Dr P. E. Welbtead, £43,966 


from Lucas Group Services Ltd (self- 
tuning control of automotive petrol 
engine management systems whn par- 


BIRMINGHAM 

Dr D. R. Sian worth, £25,200 from 
Wasscn International Ltd (preliminary 
Immunological invesdgallon of effi- 
ciency of oral administration of potion 
B tablets in treatment of hay fever) ; Dr 
K. Dorheriy, £8,327 from Centra) 
Birmingham Health Authority Endow- 
ment Fund (recombinant DNS studies 
on parathyroid hormone synthesis and 
secretion); Professor P. A Bacon, 
£4422266 from Arthritis and Rheumat- 
ism Council (roh> of iron in promoting 
cellular and biochemical mechanisms 
of inflammation in rheumntfe disease); 
Professor A. S. McNoilh, £64,455 from 
Wellcome Trait (investigation of 
structural polymorphisms within hu- 
man afobln genes); Dr T. R. BoU, 
£13,480 from United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority (phenomenological 
investigations of multi-phase flow); 
Professor N. A. Warner, £131,000 
from SERC (energy recovery from 
partly solidified slag droplets); Dr T. 
H” V. Tobbutt, £19.811 from SERC 
(review of research in cohesive sedi- 
ments)- Professor B Mollftt and Dr J, 
Allan. £1 1 ,250 from State Rail Author- 


tlcular reference to the warm-up 
phase); Dr R. P. M. Procter, £36,000 
from SERC (effect of hardness on 
susceptibility of weld metal and beat 
affected zone to environmentally In- 
duced cracking In sea water); Dr ft, P. 
M. Procter, £34,000 from SERC (en- 
vironment cracking of high strength 
materials for offshore applications); 
Dr R. P. M. Procter, £3o,730 from 
SERC (effects of microfoullng on cal- 
careous deposits on calhodtcaily pro- 
tected steel structures): Dr G. E. 
Thompson, £39.840 from SERC 
(mechanisms of activation of sacrificial 
anodes); Di S. Turgoosc, £37,559 from 
SERC (bcnzotriazole treatment of cor- 
roded copper alloy artefacts); Dr P. J. 
Hklu £50.892 from SERC (new type 
of self-scanned electron Image sensing 
IC); Dr P. Q. Depledge and Mr M. J. 
Ferguson, £22,474 from UKAEA (yel- 
lowbook transport service); Dr A. R. 
Peake r and Dr B. Hamilton, £90,839 
from SERC/AIvesy (generation and 


cessing): Mr R. L. Johnson, £28,248 
from EEC (E urotra software specifica- 
tion!); Professor J. C. Sager and Mr R. 
L. Johnson, £5B, 478 fromSERCVAfvcy 

S ad and mile Japanese without 
owing it); Professor J. C. Sage and 
Mr R. C Johnson, £64,000 from EEC 
. (Burnt ra and related topics): Professor 
M. S. Beck and Dr R. G. Green, 
£43,400 from SERC (measurement of 
the flow-rate of reqyded fines in flui- 
dized bed combustors and gasifiers); 
Professor M. S. Beck, £58,000 from 
SERC (imaging tho Instantaneous con- 
centration of oil/gai mixtures in pipes); 
Professor P. A. Taync, £25.950 from 
SERC (investigation of membranes for 
an -lino liquid sampling using mass 
spectrometers): Professor P, A. Payne, 
£80,937 from Cogent Ltd (copolymers 
of vinylldeno fluoride for transducers); 
Professor M. S. Beck and Dr R. G. 
Green. £63,920 from SERC (compo- 
nent flow measurement and Imaging 
using externally scattered gamma 
photons); Dr I. T. Robertson, £25.420 
from ESRC (evaluation of behaviour 
modelling training); Professor J, 
Goodman and Mr l>. P. Toning ton, 
£36,659 from SERC (teaching com- 
pany programme with Voter Ltd): Dr 
R. J. Bishop, £42,010 from SERC 
(coupled duster theory of nudesr 
structure and interacting quantum 
fields); Professor R. K. Buliouah, 
£23,735 from SERC (statistical mecha- 
nics of lotearable classical and quan- 
tum field theories and applications); 
Dr S. T. S. Al-Hassanl, £96,000 from 
SERC (fracturing of steel or concrete 
by strew wave focusing); Dr S. T. S. 
Al-Hassanl and Dr J. Kettle well, 
£35,800 from SERC (review of cutting 
techniques and assessment of applica- 
tion and development potential): Dr S. 
T. S. Al-Hassani, £36,300 from SERC 


combustion chamber); Professor u. E. 
Wlnleibone, £24,300 from Mazda 
Motor Corporation (simulation of an 
internal combustion engine); Dr R. 
Taylor, £49,725 from Ministry of De- 
fence (modelling of thermal properties 
of fibre reinforced composites); Dr R. 
Prlestner, £39,755 from SERC (con- 
trolled rolled dual-phase steel); Dr E. 
F. T. White, £20,165 from SERC (hip 
prosthesis and compliant surfaces); Dr 
J. L. Stand ord and Dr R. H. Still, 
£ 200.800 fn>m Nippon Paint Co (reac- 
tion of certain dienophile* with 
haiogenBtcd butyl robber); Dr C. P. R. 
Saunders, £37,7j4 from NERC(tutaly- 
sis of thunderstorm data and labora- 
tory studies of electric charge transfer 
by lee crystals during riming); Dr M. 
H. Smith, £43,720 from US Navy 
(environmental factors com rolling alze 
rpectrura, number sensitivity and char- 
acter of nuclei in marine boundary 
layer in Eastern North Atlantic); Dr A . 
J. Illingworth, £26,057 from USAF 
(identification and develop ment of 
predpltatloD using dual polarization 
radar); Dr M. H . Smith, £129,110 from 
Ministry of Defence (development and 
validation of a maritime aerosol model 
for North Atlantic). 

NOTTINGHAM 

Professor L. J. Chaliis, £1,006,360 
from SERC (low dimensional physics); 
Dr I. B. Taylor, £ 36,011 from AFRC 

te netically Induced abtdslc add de- 
ludes: Professor W. I. Whittington, 
£75 BOO from Amoy Roadstone (status 
and establishment of native flora in 
natural habitats and red rimed quarry 
workings); Professor J. D. Hard castle. 
£10,835 from Cancer Research Cam- 

a (increasing compliance with 
occult blood screening); Dr A. 
Y. Nehru, £10,000 from Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board (fretting tests 
on LCIB surface coa lings) ; Professor 
SS. Davis, £20,000 bum Clba Oeigy 
(physical and phyriochemical ana 
biophysical characterization of colloid- 
al particles); Professor C. I. Howarth. 
£118,000 from DHSS (blind mobility 
research unit); Dr P. J. Boden, £15,404 
from Goodyear 1TC (co-operative re- 
search programme to Itvesilnnte non- 
cyanide aqueous decfrolites for brass 
alloy plating); Dr A. Y. Nehni, 
£21 ,006 from Health and Safety Execu- 
tive (COS contamination on oxidation 
of AGR alloys); Dr P. T. Bean, 
£30,557 from Home Office (drug tak- 
ing and the link with crime); Dr L. A. 
Withers, £13.882 from loteniBlional 
Board PG (research into in vitro 
techniques to plant genetic conserva- 
tion); Dr R. W. Jotbam, £37,543 front 
Lcverhulme Trust (computer course* 
for physically handicapped adults); Dr 
R. J. Mayer, £69,144 from MRC 
(characterization of the recognition 
system which segregates mlcroinjected 
syitosoUc proteins for degradation); 
Professor j, Pobcrdy and Dr J. M. 
Dobson, £48,864 from MRC (analysis 
of yeast 2 circle plasmid replication); 
Dr P. J. Hawthorne, £15,122 from 
Nottingham Health Authority (nurses 
In general practice); Professor E. N. 
Conett and Dr J. ft. WUsoo. £50,345 
from SERC (pronujiimabfliiy and 
safety of robots); Dr D. do Cogan, 
£23,020 from SERC (3D TLM modell- 
ing of heBt Dow in lemi conductor 
devtcei); Professor M. J. Owen, Dr V. 
Middleton and Dr D. Q. ElUman, 
£19,342 from SERC (surace modeller 
for (llnmenl winding; Professor G. 
Pattenden. lll.BCr from SERC 
(synthesis of AB amandin); Prolessor J . 
P. Simons, £51,770 from SERC (quan- 
tum state selected photodlssodatfon 
dynamics); Dr L. A. Withers, £17,055 


from SERC (assessment of stability in 
cultured shoot tips subjected to storage 
by reyoprerervatlon); Professor S. F, 
Brown, £189,052 from Transport and 
Road Research Laboratory (durability 
testing of bridge expansion joint*). 
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and educational technology section o[ 
Natfhe will be holding Its annual 
conference on December 17 and 18 at 
Lancashire College, Chorley. For 
details and registration, contact Don 
Leech, AVCET Conference Booking 
Officer, 34 Green Park Road, Ex- 
mouth, Devon EX8 4JN or telephone 
0392 272819. 
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Brighton Polytechnic u organizing a 
coherence on Authoring Systems For 
Interactive Video to be held at the 
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The Drawbridge Lecture 

CREATION AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 

fe 

Tbe Revd. Professor 
JOHN POLKINGHORNE F.R.S. 
Former Professor of Mathematical 
Physics 

in the University of Cambridge 

Thursday, October 31, 1985 
at 5.30 p.m. 

bite 

New Lecture Theatre 
King’s College London (KQC) 
Strand, London WC2R 2LS 
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Back to the 
mainframe 

Tom Wilson defends the need 
for word processors as 
academic support systems 


The “myths" of word processing de- 
scribed ny Stevie 1) urges and Nigel 
I’iercy (THKS % September 20). touch 
upon some genuine issues of the use 
and misuse of microcomputers and 
word processors. Their tongue-in- 
cheek f?) rhetoric scores a few points. 
Olliers, too, have written about the 
defects, deficiencies and dangers in 
computer systems: i. Wcizcnbauin has 

f loured refreshingly cold water on the 
under flights or the artificial intelli- 
gence works; S. Turkic in The Second 
Self has suggested that children, in 
particular, may Ik? in danger uf com- 
paring themselves with computers 
nither iliun with other human beings; 
the Drcyfusscs show Unit whnl we 
know about knowledge formation in 
iumiiin experts easts doubts on the 
prospects of effective "knowledge en- 
gineering". 

However, all universities, poly- 
technics and individunl teachers and 
researchers need to lake a gaud look nt 
the potential of word processing and 
elect runic office systems as “academic 
support systems". With the Amstrud 
word prucessor, complete with prin- 
ter, now available at £399 plus VAT 
the price of other systems seems likely 
to tall to the point where entire 
departments could be equipped with 
networked microcomputers running 
word processing programmes at a 
relatively modest cost. We ought to get 


word processing programmes at a 
relatively modest cost. We ought to get 
used to the idea and discover not only 
the problems, but the potential. 

Needless to say, a good deal of the 


potential is being realized here and 
now: any journal editor will confirm 
that up to 90 per cent of contributions 
from the USA arc word processed, 
usually on a home computer. Papers 
and reports composed on a micro and 
sent - one floppy disc - to a computer 
typesetter are in no way inferior as a 


Nice 
work 
if you 
can 
get IT 


piece of prim to iraditionnjly set 
material. The saving in time is con- 
siderable. 

Clearly the task cannot he as time 
consuming or as complex as wc might 
be led to Believe - all one needs is a 
modicum of manual dexterity and a 
typing tutor programme. The slowness 
ot microcomputers has also been much 
exaggerated. This note was typed on a 
BDC P micro with the <5502 second 
processor. View, its word processing 
program, takes about two seconds to 
count all the words in memory, some- 
thing over 5,0(10 - hig enough fur most 
papers, administrative reports, or mi- 
nutes of meetings. 

To find n specific word in a text of 
more than 4,000 words took 1.56 
seconds, and to go to the top nr bottom 
of the file, when editing,- takes less 
than a quarter of n second. Slow? One 
may be able to edit on paper faster 
than on screen, hut someone else has 
to Irnnsintc those scribbles and squig- 
gtes into a revised document - arc the 
two together faster than one screen 
editor? 

There is more to officc f technology, 
however, than microcomputers and 
word processing, Burges and Plercy 
rather confuse the issue by mixing 
independent staff use of word proces- 
sing with use of word processors by 
secretarial staff. 

So, what is' possible? Information 
technology (IT) support for academic 
staff could take several forms, from the 
personal microcomputer with word 
processing, spreadsheet program, 
small database for address lists and the 
like, through a system in which these 
are linked to one another in a local 
network, to a minicomputer-based 
office system with all of these features 
and more.' 


Question of a hit or a myth 


M usil} myth b 

rwaxli (tad hu men found 
ito Thi THUS): itai *• 

1 ot mud proocuon can 
g min (ntu prolific tuhon. 
perfect, BUBM-retdr typ*- 

rninini thflprfnUrt. , 

. x Ni invtlr^ xnoi ntt/ Htolhe . 


Stevie Burces and '^ruTalba! huo«d b/sreprini m | 
Nigel Piercylook 
at the popular ^ ^ < * h " «>*“>*; ^ 

, r * , , . lew oBlco Hera an uubrtnnita 


Either of the last two integrated 
systems would normally be linked to a 
campus mainframe or large mini- 
computer. 

For best effect in academic com- 
munities the stand alone micro is 
hardly to be recommended: it is only 
when networks exist that the benefits 
to effectiveness of electronic mail will 
be found, for example. The present 
generation of integrated "electronic 
office" systems such as Data General's 
CEO. DEC'S All-in-1, and Wang 
Office have their deficiencies (for 
example, in filing and retrieval sys- 
tems) but they offer facilities which 
ought to be available to every member 
of academic staff in today's universi- 
ties. 


They include word processing - and 
networking provides an opportunity 
for an academic to draft a document 
and, if his/her layout style is suspect, 
forward it by electronic mail to a 
secretary (if such support staff exist I) 
for polishing, But they also include 
facilities for storing word processed 


personal documents in "folders" and 
^files'*— and I am sure that I nm not the 
only university teacher who wonders, 
with increasing frequency, where last 
year's rcadinglist or course outline has 
got to. Not to mention all of those 
committee documents. 

It is the communication capabilities 
of today's machines, however, that 
have the real potential. Information 
technology is tnc marriage of compu- 
ters with telecommunications and even 
a home micro equipped with the 
appropriate software and a modem can 
tap databases in California or send 
messages to electronic mail-boxes via 
Telecom Gold or other commercial 
services. Clusters of networked micros 
linked to campus mainframes will 
provide not only the features referred 
to earlier but also communication links 
with colleagues in North America, 
Europe, and other parts of the world, 
either through national and interna- 
tional public electronic mail services or 
through dedicated academic networks 
and computer conferences. 
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Given a "critical mass" 0 f iZT 
electronic mail throughout a cam,™ , ' 
university, polytechnic, or instituted 
higher education could begin to mat. 
real improvements to cTfectivcneVi 
through the more efficient transfer! ■ 
organizational information. 

These things exist here and now m > 
course, but this country has been sir* ' 
to find the money to enable hither 
education to take full advantage Aon 
item in The THES of October 4 no£ 
Finland, for one. has woken up iota 
situation, and the European reann 
devoted their 1985 conference toS! 
theme of IT and the universities Hit* 
heard, for example, of the system^ 
being installed at the University of 
Geneva: the UK vice-chancellors and 1 
principals present must have felt a c 
visitors from the third world. } 

Still, Burges and Piercy have litlleto ' 
fear - it is unlikely to happen here 
With a "minister for public expendi- 
ture" in charge of education rho 
ignores the production of engjneen 
scientists, doctors, dentists, uwyen 
architects, planners, teachers, accoun- 
tants, business managers, and virtuilli 
every other kind of professional work- 
er and calls for universities to justify 
themselves to the public we are hardly 
likely to see the necessary investment 
of public funds. 

Nor is there any particular reason 
for computer manufacturers to spread 
free machines around when they are 
intent on following Mrs Thalchet'i 
instruction to pursue profit above all 
things. (Although, if there's anyone 
listening out there. I'll be happy to 
provide a home for an integrated office 
system). 

No, there’s nothing to fear; but the 
new brain drain will increase and one 
of the reasons will be the failure to 
provide the desktop technology which 
other countries now realize is neces- 
sary for the effective transfer of in- 
formation in the scientific community. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer calls 
upon librarians to stem the flood of 
paper: he would do better to demand 
proper funding for universities so (fat 
academic authors could use the tech- 
nology to gain access to information 
and cooperate with others more effec- 
tively in the generation of new know- 
ledge. 

The author is head of the department oj 
information studies, University of Shq- 
field. 








Saving labour is not 
the only benefit to be 
gained from the latest 
information 
technology, argues 
Gabriel Jacobs 

Concern Is still very much In the air 
about word processors turning 
academics Into overpaid typists, en- 
couraging them to waste time and 
paper on countless drafts without 
ever being able to produce really 
professional top copy, pushing them 
to the brink of nervous breakdowns, 
and ultimately reducing the quality 
and quantity of their publications, 

The arguments bring to mind the 
atmosphere of five years ago, when 
the advent of large-scale word pro- 
cessing first posed these threats, 
which then seemed real enough. But 
nfritudes, and the technology, have 
changed. 

Current word-processing software 
offers a range or labour-saving fea- 
tures which only the most entrenched 
champion of work for work’s sake 
could rdeef as a threat to academic 
standards. Spelling checkers may not 
yel be able accurately to detect the 
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AmstradVdedicated* computer package . . . accessible word processor plus printer for less than £400 

grammatical distinction between, take account .of chaoses made offered rnmnnh,. . , . 

say. “there” and “their”, but they Re-formatting and (^padnattos a DatiHe e tex L? 

certainly lighten the burden of proof- document pfWrtually any fo ngth h <hk P lS!L ne l X d ? 

reading, and often hold surprises for with a. many varSUs in pS S f , h « U 

those who confidently believe they do margins, he^ere.footers W! HfSf. of processed texts Inten 
not .make orthographic.! ml.laL. ZXrhg, 


not make orthographical mistakes. 
Technical words and phrases, which 
Irritate even the most accomplished 
touch-typist, "boilerplate” para- 
graphs anil “templates” can all be 
recalled, as they say, at a keystroke. 
Instantaneous word counts can bo nn 
inestimable boon. 

What Is more, even with text 
requiring complex layout, an 
amateur operator can produce the 
same quality of typescript as a profes- 
sional secretary. With the light hard- 
ware and software, foreign and other 
special characters no longer present 
serious problems. Footnotes can bo 
slotted into a space created at the 
bottom of the page, and the entire 
document automatically Updated to 


oftoed computer-readable text com- 
patible with their printing machines. 

. Partly for (his reason, the large 
majority of processed texts Intended 

"H. and'Une. 

spacing as anyone could require, can not canSSSfiv a hpe , but 
now be accomplished at a perfeSy can the BmB J eur 

BffiifeAriS SHr 
asgsssius. jMcsma 

It is line that there are complicated JXj!L!K? , the W* of the oe " 
rules BQvernlnn lavouT mvl FmS™? “^technology s f, onld ^ 

for camera-ready copy*]? the mid- nromndn? actuaJ,y / orcerf 10,0 ^ ord 
dleman - the typesetter - Is to be cut * one r ^ umea that those 

out, an author must be capable Sf 'ImS* W, nced ,te 
handling some unusual control B8alnst lte c,ear 

©wtes. Consequently, mony puh- 5 ? d , hav ® their 

would* wilhnniv 


The reason for this lies, tang** 
not In an adolescent addWJ®^ 
microcomputers, nor merely “ 
Increase in speed and convenW 
over traditional methods 
which they provide. Rather, H . 
an awareness that the whole erf? 
process Is transformed by 
dom of word processing. 

There Is no more seif-indulgej® 
producing regular, readaNe 
than to covering 
coloured Ink. Nor Is Inert ■nyjrjj 


codes. Con 
Ushers (thou 
here) prefer 
set (tom a 


«nong writers of aU kinds. Since few 
J™®"" actuaJ ly forced Into ^ord 
processing, one assumes that (hose 
who make use of U have balanced Its 

assttrsrs? a= 


p^nmgnum. would willtogly revert ^ to m 


better results man inn* - ^ 
Dissuading academics 
microcomputers for word 
is not that far removed I 
couraging chemistry students . 
playing with f ire. 

The author is lecturer 
University College, Swhnsed. 
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Martin Hollis, Robert Sugden and Albert Weale on the conflict of interests between society and 

Q: Why is thrift V~ ~ 

like a crowded par- ||§|^ 

ly, and a lifeless ^ . 


the individual 


seminar like a lit- 
tered beach? 

A: All show how 
the pursuit of self- 
interest can be 
self-defeating. 

Take a pariy so crowded thru the noise 
is unbearable. Ench of us wants to hear 
and be heard. So cuch of us talks u little 
louder than those around. But those 
around have the same desire and talk a 
little louder still. We all end up hoarse 
and uncomprehending. 

A similar tale goes for the other 
eases. Self-interest bids cacIi of us 
leave our litter on the beach, rather 
than trouble to carry it home; the sum 
of our choices is a mess none of us 
wants. We each come to the seminar, 
having left the preparatory work to 
others, and the seminar fails. We each 
see the advantages of thrift, and col- 
lectively so depress the economy that 
we are all the losers. 

So enlightened self-interest says 
“Spend", ‘Talk normally". "Prepare'’, 
Take your litter home*? No, crucial- 
ly, that is not the rational alternative 
for any one of us. Talk normally and 
you will not be heard. Your litter 
makes no real difference to your 
enjoyment of the beach. You benefit 
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Your litter makes no difference to your enjoyment of the beach. Bnt when everyone else feels the same . • . 



only if others change theinvays; and, if behavic 

they do, you do better stifl by not move ci 

changing yours. To be more precise when b 

and formal about it, even enlightened in the 
self-interest is self-defeating, when with thi 
your order of preference for the out- Take 
comes is this: governr 

• 1. You do X, others do Y. fi'J 

Ik You do Y, others do Y. individi 

. v , . „ interest 

f * You do X, others do X. politics 

• 4 You do Y, others do X. 

the san 

Whatever X and Y may be (talking create f 
budervsofter; not preparing vprepar- may bc 
tol), self-interest demands X. For, if B rou | P*» 
others will do Y. von should choose X. whole, i 


others will do Y. you should choose X, 
unre you would rather have your first 
choice; and if others will do X, you 
should again choose X, to avoid your 
®uth choice. So it makes no dlffcr- 
*** *o you what others will do: X is 
to dominant choice. If wc all reason 
■tothls, wc all get our third choice, 
mwjfi wc would all prefer our 


good western - staying in the back- 
ground most of the time, but ready to 
come to the rescue if the free market 
needs help. So one response to the 
problem of collective action is to turn 
to politics and the theory of the 
benevolent state. Another invokes 

philosophy and the theory of moral zealots or well-to-do lobby groups who 
behaviour . Wc shall argue that neither want the party to adopt tneir favourite 

move cuts any ice on its own, but that, causes. 

when both arc joined with economics It is tempting to suppose that the 
in the PPE trinity, theory advances problem of collective action can be 

with the promise of practical results. solved if only people would behave 

Take politics first. Simply to invoke morally. Can we turn to the consola- 

government to solve the problem of tions of philosophy, therefore, to solve 

public goods is far too cavalier. The the collective action problem? So far 

problem of public goods arises because we have attributed rather shabby be- 

individuals pursue their conflicting haviour to average citizens, who lie 

interests in the market place. Yet about their wishes, leave work to 

politics is only another arena in which others and care nothing for those' 
the same individuals are free to pursue outside their own immediate circle, 
the same interests. So public goods Surely external incentives would not 
create problems in politics too. Goods be needed if people would show a fair 
may be public to particular interest share of public spirit, 
groups, rather than to society as a One perennial strand in ethical phi- 
wltolc, and then it becomes a matter of losophy is the attempt to prove that to 

dispute whether the collective action act morally is to act rationally. The 

problem should be solved at oil. idea is to establish a set of moral 

For example, It has suited the legal reasons for actions and then to show 

profession to Itavc an arrangement dv f ” 81 8 tnJ ' y rational person acts on 

which lawyers do not advertise thefr thosc However, in thepresent 

services. There is a problem of colleo context to show that the right is also 

tive action here, because each lawyer tb f rational takes us nowhere nearer a 

has an incentive to advertise his or ner solution to the problem of collective 

service along with its price with the action. 

intention of undercutting others. From The logic that makes the pubiic- 

thc lawyers’ point of view, it is a spirited choice of Y foolish, and the 

solution for advertising to be prohi- self-defeating choice of X rational, 

bited by law. But Is such a law in the does not depend on an assumption that 

interests of the rest of us? agents are mean, selfish grasping or 

6 nort-sighted. The problem of collec- 
' tive action can arise among individuals 

We cannot assume that 
politicians are „ 

motivated by concern ageots have different desires, there is 

for the public good 8 prob ' cm 

— - Here is an example of how this Is so. 

Earlier we mentioned the case of 
Suppose there were some cost-be- advertising by lawyers; it was in the 

nefit calculation that showed whether interest of each lawyer to advertise, 

or not the law had a beneficial effect on but in the interests of all that no one 

balance. What action is taken on this advertised. The same problem may 

finding remains a political decision, arise among charitable institutions (or, 

Elected politicians do not automatical- indeed, among educational ones), 
ly take a neutral view of the general. Suppose the best research shows that 
welfare of society - nor do we always the Christmas advertising campaigns 
expect them to do this. Their careers 0 f the major charities tend to cancel 
dependon their keeping the support of one another out, so that all charities 

particular people - other politicians, would benefit if they all spent less on 
party activists, constituents - who advertising. Nevertheless, advertising 
themselves have interests that they pays for each charity considered alone, 

want to see furthered. Having set up if this is how things stand, should we 
the problem of public goods by supnos- conclude that the directors of, say, the 
ing that people are concerned to rvj a tional Society for the Prevention of 

pursue then own interests, we cannot cn, e jty to Children are acting lm- 
t hen assu me that politicians ana voters mora lly in advertising? Does morality 

are motivated by a disinterested con- 0 j,ijg e them to sacrifice the interests of 
cem for the public good- abused children - the interests that 

Furthermore the problem 91 coiiec- f^^tion has been set up to 

tive action arises ui politics just as it protec t — for the greater good ofthe 

docs in economics. Modern demo era- ^ nefic jarles of other charities7 In 

tic politics is in essence party pouuw, casefi Ukc thjs jt ] s far from obvious that 

the alternation ui and out ol otnee or self-defeating X-choices are con- 
competing terns of „„ ,o morality, 

h!^u^Sc^n c ^" w>nin 8 0oe of ,he mosl fc ® tu « s ° f 

But to.be the collective action probfem is that it 


to canvass, attend meetings and pay 
their subscriptions. Unless we are very 
strongly motivated, however, each of 
us will find it in our interests to let 
other supporters of our party put in the 


TWs classic "problem of collective 
*jjpn turns up in several disciplines. 
11 o particularly familiar to economists 
p!(!u e "P rob lem of public goods". 
tjmc goods are goods that, if sup- 
plied to one member of a group, are 
{**** sanly supplied to all. Take street 


you cannot have the benefit 
^gnilng on the streets around your 
«ne unless your neighbours do so 
Ur the control of infectious disea- 
*/ or take the preservation of open 
Niffllrygide. 

goods, in contrast, are ones 
^ 1801 their producers can control 
consumes them: take refrigera- 
or bus rides or the treatment of 
^■^“raurticable illnesses. Notice 

C ^ me boundary between public and 
ate goods is not the same as the 
JWary between the public and the 
se cior. The public sector sup- 
Puesmany P?vatc goods and, perhaps 
mpn 8 u fl 3 r l s * n BJy l some public goods 
JKSP/rad In the private sector. (The 
o^ !!r Trus ! preserves large tracts of 
) For the economist. 
hsJP * cm public goods is that it is 
0 * °[ 8 anlzc markets in them. 
JJr * Public good is supplied, any- 
he pays 


Bnvthln™. J WIISU,C ' ,,c H“ 7 S 

towards the costs or not; so 
JJS ld anyone pay? This is a 
Mand^ 8ctl °n proDlcm where X 
H Mv£Jr r r ‘ not Paying" and Y for 
aiw 9 u«V. For any individual it is 
that n01 10 pay; the result - 

til - mBpt 86 8 °^ is not supplied at 
In a » bc i >n , e l b al nobody wants. 

polluted, resource- 
leia*^ *?/l. d this is a practical prob- 
Ioo'tjJi 1 li an intellectual problem 
to con»Jf < ?L 0n )| s,,s stt) ck response is 
free here is one job that a 

iRK Mnr >ot do, and to recom- 
tovem£ 3Ve rnmcnt intervention”. The 


dispute whether the collective action 
problem should be solved at all. 

For example, it has suited the legal 
profession to linvc an arrangement by 
which lawyers do not advertise their 
services. There Is a problem of collec- 
tive action here, because each lawyer 
has an incentive to advertise his or ner 
service along with its price with the 
intention of undercutting others. From 
the lawyers' point of view, it is a 
solution for advertising to be prohi- 
bited by law. Bnt is such a law in the 
interests of the rest of us? 


We cannot assume that 
politicians are „ 
motivated by concern 
for the public good 


Suppose there were some cost-be- 
nefit calculation that showed whether 
or not the law had a beneficial effect on 
balance. What action is taken on this 
finding remains a political decision. 
Elected politicians do not automatical- 
ly take a neutral view of the general < 
welfare of society - nor do we always 
expect them to do this. Their careers 
depend on their keeping the support of 
particular people - other politicians, 
party activists, constituents - who 
themselves have interests that they 
want to see furthered. Having set up 
the problem of public goods by suppos- 
ing that people are concerned to 
pursue their own interests, we cannot 
then assu me that politicians and voters 
are motivated by a disinterested con- 
cern for the public good. 


ly unknown to one another. Many 
people do choose not to drop litter 
when it would be much more conve- 


nient for them to drop it. Public goods 
are sometimes supplied by voluntary 
contributions - consider tnc work of 


that government itself is a collective 
good. 

But more importantly there is a 


problem of intellectual construction. 
We know, quite a.lQLfrqm pmpiricaJ 
political, ^pic^.pbout the way. jn which 






the medical research charities, the 
lifeboat service and the National 
Trust. Many citizens are well-informed 
about public affairs and join pressure 
groups and political parties without 
any expectation of private ndvantage. 
Although deduction seems to tell us 
that the problem cannot be solved, 
everyday experience tells us that it can 
be, though not invariably. 

We believe that to explain how 
collective anion problems are solved is 
one of the great challenges to social 
science. In our judgement neither 
economics nor politics nor philosophy 
taken on their own can solve the 
problem. To understand why consider 
three classic attempts at a solution, in 
what may be thought of as increasing 
orders of theoretical elaboration. 

The first approach is to note the 
divergence between theoretical pre- 
diction and empirical observation and 
to say that this simply shows how little 
the world corresponds to the limiting 
case that wo nnalyse. This is a standard 
move among economists who are quite 
used to applying unrealistic models 
pragmatically. Unfortunatelyhere the 
standard move avails little. The usual 
defence for lack of rcnllsm in economic 
assumptions is that it docs not matter 
provided that the predictions of the 
model correspond reasonably with 
what happens. 

That defence is inadequate in the 
example of public goods since the 
problem is precisely to explain why 
there is any discrepancy between pre- 
diction and observation _giveo the 
dominant logic of the inferior choice. 
We still havetoexplaui why sometimes 
collective action problems are solved 
and sometimes they are not. Unless we 
con distinguish the cases where theore- 
tical predictions are borne out from 
these and where they are refuted, we 
simply have an idle theory. 


The apparently rational 
course of action leaves 
people worse off than 
they need to be 


The second approach is to accept 
that the collective action problem is 
one of both theory and practice, and to 
propose that the only way to overcome 
the problem, without resort to luck 
and prayer, is for some social agency to 
restructure the incentives facing social 
actors, so that they are induced to act 
oo-operatively. This is the assumption 
underlying the reliance on government 
which we discussed earlier. That 
approach suffers from the problem 


various government administrative 
agencies work, including regulatory 
commissions, .quangos ana nationalized 
industries, but little of this has been 
integrated into the theoretical discus- 
sion of public choice, and until this is 
done we shall continue to be ignorant 
about when we can and when we 
cannot recommend government action. 

The third approach to a solution is 
the most radical and questions the 
logic of the theoretical argument itself. 
Ever since the collective action prob- 
lem was tint identified theorists have 
been puzzled by the paradox that 
recommending the apparently rational 
course of action leaves people worse 
off than (hey need to be. It seems to 
pay to be stupid. The collective action 
problem belongs to a wider set of 
decision problems in which the domi- 
nant choice leaves individuals worse 
off than they need be. 

Whether it is possible to devise an 
alternative logic of choice in which 
dominance is not n self-evidently 
rational principle is still an open ques- 
tion. One might suggest that the 
mutual recognition by all parties that 
they faced a collective action problem 
should provide them with sufficient 
reason tor acting in other than the 
dominant way, in which case the 
examples of co-operation would pro- 
vide the paradigm of rationality. But 
the pretensions of this approach might 
be punctured simply by the thought 
•that acting on the mutual recognition 
of a collective action problem itself 
involves the pursuit of a collective 
benefit, so that the problem reappears 
only at a higher order. Perhaps Weber 
was right: once the genic of in- 
strumental rationality is out of the 
bottie, it Is impossible to put him back 
in, with consequences for good and ill. 

When each discipline fails to solve a 
common problem, it is worth asking 
whether a combination might do so. Or 
course it may be that what each 
discipline does badly when taken alone 
will be done worse in combination, but 
in the present case there are reasons 
for thimdng that pooling the insights of 
philosophy, politics and economics 
will have benefits. Developments in- 
ternal to the three disciplines arc 
bringing them closer together. 

Economists are becoming more will- 
ing to question the fundamental ax- 
ioms of their traditional theories, and 
less disdainful of discussions about 
value judgements. Political scientists 
are becoming more interested in the 
theoretical dilemmas of collective ac- 
tion, and less prone to see their task as 
the analysis of election results or I he 
interpretation of a few classic texts. 
Philosophers are coming to believe 
that meta-ethics cannot sensibly be 
cordoned off from substantive issues in 
politics, economics and morals. 

To point all this out is to say no more 
than that the problem of collective 
action is a sharp and difficult one for 
the social sciences. But that moral Is 
deliberate. Public choice needs tack- 
ling from more angles at once than 
British universities are accustomed to. 
By treating good public choices as 
rational, moral, political choices, we 
can learn better how to make them. 


to make them. 


The authors are professors of philoso- 
phy, economics and politics respective- 
ly in the school of economic and social 
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A need for guides as 
well as gatekeepers 


One of the more troublesome Issues 
con fronting American higher educa- 
tion is how colleges select (heir stu- 
dents. Ute process causes endless 
frustration and worry on the part of 
students: "Will I act in? Am I good 
enough? Whnt will I do, if 1 am not 
admitted to a college?" 

The is a myth in the United States 
that it is hard to net in to college. Tire 
reality is quite different. Only nhout 
100 of America’s J.000 colleges and 
universities are highly selective, reject- 
ing many more applicants than they 
admit. A significant percentage - ab- 
out a third of the four-year institutions 
-arc virtually open-door. They admit 
almost anyone with n secondary school 
diploma. Overall, more than 90 per 
cent of the nation’s colleges accept 
more than half of those who apply. 

The admissions picture is reflected 
in the statement of one college official 
who confessed: "While a few appli- 
cants obviously will be rejected, the 
truth is that if you have a high school 


diploma with passing grades you'll 
probably get in here. 

Still, most colleges go through a 
selection process of one sort or 
another, checking applicants, deciding 
who will be admitted. For some, it’s 
serious business. For others, it is little 
more than a ritual. What yardsticks do 
they use? 


Entrance test 
tension runs high 


More than three-quarters of the 
colleges in the United Slates require al I 
applicants to submit scores on one of 
the privately administered college en- 
trance examinations. The most widely 
known Is the Scholastic Aptitude Teat 
or the SAT. 

Given several times a year by the 
Educational Testing Service, nead- 
quartered in Princeton, New Jersey, 
the bulk of the million-and-a-half stu- 
dents across the nation who take the 
SAT do so in the spring of their junior 
year in high school. Tension runs high. 

"The SAT pressure around here is 
terrific," a typical high school junior 
said. "We’re told that if we do lousy, 
good colleges will reject us. We won't 
be able to go on," 

Tlie other major college admission 


American college, wc asked admis- 
sions officers how Inst year’s entering 
class would differ if there had been no 
SAT or ACT scores available. The 
majority said it would have made little 
difference in either the size or com- 
position of the class. 

At one open door institution we 
3 skcd a counsellor why his college 
requires the lest. His reply: “If we 
didn’t ask for the scores, we would be 
regarded in the marketplace as having 
very low prestige. Wc can't afford 
that.’’ 

This college procedure of saying one 
thing and doing another proves to be 
enormously confusing to the students. 
Even though the odds are running 
strongly in their favour, slightly over 
SO per cent of high school students 
going on to college still choose not to 
apply to an institution of (heir choice 
because they believe their test scores 
arc too low and they will be rejected. 

While the SAT and ACT may be 
moderately useful inpredictingsuccess 
in college - especially when combined 
with high school grades - there is 
growing evidence that o'ther factors are 
important, loo. 

A ' recently completed seven-year 
study by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice revealed that student participa- 
tion In so-called “extracurricular acti- 
vities'' is also a good predictor of 
academic and social accomplishments 
in college. 

William Warren Willingham, a re- 
search psychologist at the ETS and 
author of the study, said: "If colleges 
rely on a combination of six factors, 
not only class rank and scholastic 
aptitude test score, but high school 
honors, a student’s ability to stick with 
an outside interest, a personal state- 
ment and the high school reference, 
then the colleges will improve their 


ability to predict the overall success of 
students by about 9 per cent.” 

The yardstick used Tor college selec- 
tion should be broadened. Personal 
characteristics of students are impor- 
tant not for mere sentiment, but 
because they relate to college perform- 
ance. The willingness of students to 
become involved in leadership activi- 
ties and accept responsibilities outside 
the classroom makes an important 
statement about values and priorities. 


examination, prepared by the Amer- 
ican College Testing. Program, (ACT) 
in Iowa Cuy, Iowa is taken by about 
900,(100 students. But the SAT gets the 


Sharing the 
recipe of success 


most publicity and has become recog- 
nized for its gatekeeping function, 
particularly at the. nation's highly 
selective colleges. 

The SAT is divided into two parts - 
verbal section consists of 85 questions 
that test vocabulary and the student’s 
ability to recognize relationships In 
pairs of words, to complete sentences, 
and to interpret and analyse writing 
passages. The mathematics portion 
inchideR questions in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. All answers on 
both sections are multiple choice. The 
ACT test covers English, mathema- 
tics, social science , and natural sci- 
ence. 

Students planning to go to college 
take either or both of these examina- 
tions, depending upon the require- 
ments of the colleges to which they 
apply. Anxiety about these tests' stems 
from an earlier era when there were 
many more students than places in 
colleges. Now, the situation has 
changed. 

Students now have many more op- 
tions than those of a generation ago. 
The majority can go to the college of 
their choice. Only 3 per cent of the 
admissions officers at colleges in the 
United States put entrance examina- 
tions as the top criterion for admission . 

■ In the conduct of our study of the 


One further point. Colleges need to 
be more open and direct In telling 
students how admission works. They 
need to prepare materials that describe 
their programs and explain ns carefully 
as they can the kind of students who 
have been successful. 

Many colleges do not look corfully at 
themselves to discover their unique- 
ness and the kinds of students they 
serve best. This may explain the fact 
that about 50 per cent of the students 
who enrol in higher education in the 
United States drop out before they 
graduate. 

There remains the urgent issue of 
diversity in higher education. Minority 
high school enrolment in America is 
now about 28 per cent. U will move up 
to a third sometime early In the 1990s. 
College and uuivcraitics need to find 
ways to match in some measure the 
diversity of the nation's population 
with diversity on the campus. 

Increasingly, adults in every walk of 
life go back to school to Btay in touch 
with changes in the fiats. Given ,thcso 
conditions, it is inappropriate to sug- 
gest that the educator is a gatekeeper. 
The challenge of tho future must be to 
help students of all Bgcs plan for work 
ana further learning. And we need 
.appropriate instruments for guidance, 
not for sorting. • ‘ 


(■lief i Auerbach's masterpiece Mime- 
sis: IhirgesteBle Wirklichkdl in der 
iifrindltiiuluchen Uieratur j rhe Rep- 
resentation of Reality in Western 
Literature!, first published in 1949, is 
the must important single work of 
literary criticism of the jwstwar period; 
its outstandingly successful translation 
' by Willard Trask appeared in New 
York in 1953. Compared with Au- 
erbach’s bonk, Walter Benjamins 
writings, which owe their reputation to 
their infinite intcraretability, seem to 
me a series of sad little enigmas with 
(occasionally imperious) variations. 

Mimesis consists of 20 essays, or 
rather chapters, dealing with works of 
fiction, from the Odyssey to Virginia 
Woolf, which follow ft single major 
theme. That theme is the development 
of the literary representation or what 
Auerbach calls “everyday reality” 
throughout the entire life of European 
literature. The theme is traced in the 
form of a development: this means that 
the critical analyses of the works 
chosen are arrayed in a coherent 
series. The interpretive method re- 
mains constant throughout the book: 

' each work is introduced by a close 
explication de lexu and then shown to 
represent a new literary discovery, a 
new technique to which corresponds a 
new existential concern. A new “mix- 
ture of styles” thus supercedes an 
earlier separation of styles and is 
related to what has gone before by 
modifying, changing, adding to or 
again omitting from the practice of its 
predecessors. All these critical activi- 
ties entail comparing: seen in synchro- 
nic terms, Auerbach's book is illumi- 
nating as a significant work of compa- 
rative criticism. Its virtue as a diachro- 
nic account is that it provides detailed 
evidence for the central claim made by 
literary historians - the claim that, 
within certain limits of accuracy, liter- 
ary works can be shown to be datable, 
and that there is such a thing as a 
bistory of European literature. 

Erich Auerbach was bom in Berlin 
in 1892. into what one of his Marxist 
critics describes as “the wealthy Prus- 
sian-Jewish upper bourgeoisie* (he is 
afraid that were he to call it Grossbur- 
gerium rather than Grossbourgeolsie, 
you might miss the point); Auerbach 
studiedlaw and romance philology, was 
dismissed from his teaching post at 
Marburg in 1935, left Germany for 
Istanbul in 1936 where, as Leo Spit- 
zer’a successor, he taught until 1947; 

| he died at Yale In 1957. In his 
"Epilegomena” he writes: "Mimesis is 
a book which a certain person wrote in 
a certain situation in the early 1940s”. 
The situation to which he refers is that 
of a refugee in Istanbul, where he 
wrote all but the chapter on Don 
Quixote, having at his disposal little 
more titan primary texts. Making a 
virtue of a (fire necessity, he was able 
to do what he would probably not have 
had the courage to do in a more 
familiar environment: to rely on his 
memory, skill and mature good sense 
without help or hindrance from other 
scholars. The air of liberation is pre- 
sent throughout the book. 

The broad premises on which the 
book is based are that life in the world 
is a serious business and, for that 
reason, on the whole worth living; that 
life is, on the whole, recordable, a 
possible and adequate subject-matter 
of literature; that it is, in all its aspects, 
a worthy subject matter of literature; 
that literature is worth reading and, on 
the whole, makes the world a better 

S lace to live in; that the works of 
terature are not self-generated agglu- 
tinations of words but have authors 
often known and occasionally un- 
known, and (hat the relationship be- 
tween author and work can be one of 
mutual illumination; that a critic can 
be methodological without boring bis 
reader, with methodology; and that in 
sotne literary texts there are words 
which are so arranged that they watch 
the text watching itself, but in all 
literary texts there are words which 
. refer to things In the world. 

All this makes Mimesis not neces- 
sarily an optimistic but an immensely 
; humane and cheerful book. It need not 
surprise us that, since the sort of “sour 
kitsch" that prevails in literary circles 
in Federal Germany denies some or all 
: of these premises, the book’ has been 

; and continues to be ignored there; the 

; reasons why it is falling into neglect in 
1 this country may be similar. 

Auerbach's first chapter is called 
l “Odysseus's Scar”. He begins by de- 
i scribing a scene from Book 19 of the 
3 Odyssey, where Odysseus has re- 
- turned to his home in Ithaca, unrecoa- 
. nkedby his wife Penelope, who orders 

5 her old housekeeper, EuryctcU, to 
« wash the tired stranger’s feet; and in 
i the course of this Emydeia, who had 
, once been,Odysteus’s, nurse, discovers 
: the scar, op QijlyHeus’s. .tWgh^Sd 


J. P. Stern on Erich Auerbach’s 
contribution to literary criticism 

Details of an 
everyday reality 



interpretation, is full with several 


‘The ‘real’ world, 
into which we are 
lured, exists for 
itself, contains 
nothing but 
itself . . . Homer 
can be analyzed 
but he cannot be 
interpreted’ 

Erich Auerbach 


to being tnc truth and, quite literally 
nothing but the sacred truth. 11 
These then arc the components of a 
new style which gives the biblical 
narrative a new dimension of depth not 
present in Homer, and this willin doe 
course become available to new liter- 
ary ventures relating to new modes of 


Jesus), which in turn points to the 
book's central concern. This concern is 
formulated many pages later, at the 
end of the Stendhal chapter, as: “the 
serious treatment of everyday reality, 
the rise of more extensive and serious 
human groups to the position of sub- 
ject matter for problematic-existential 
representation [and] the embeddingof 
random persons and events in (be 
general course of contemporaiy his- 
tory". I know of no book which shows 
the existential -and literary “rise of 
random persons" as a function of the 
Gospels with comparable clarity. 

In this manner - which antic: pa its 
Wittgenstein’s method of “family re- 
semblances” - Auerbach guides os 
through a treasury of works whkh 


Mimesis 


recognizes her old master. 

After these introductory pages Au- 
erbach leaves the Odyssey and does his 
comparative trick. He turns to what 
he calls “an equally ancient and equal- 
ly epic style from a different world of 
forms” - he turns to Genesis 22, the 
story of Abraham's preparations for 
the sacrifice of Isaac: “And it came to 
pass after these things that God did 
tempt Abraham, and said to him, 
Abraham! And he said. Behold here I 
am." 

in the comparison of the two scenes 
that follows, a remarkable series of 
contrasts arise: 

• The Homeric text tells a story that 
requires no interpretation - at least no 
interpretation as n procedure distinct 
from intelligent reading: the story docs 
not in any patent or obvious way stand 
for anything other titan the events and 
experiences it recounts. Whereas the 
biblical text, from the first words of its 
telling, calls out for completion, inter- 
pretation: Where and who is the 
narrator? Where is Abraham? Where 
Is God? How and whence comes He to 
sneak to a mortal? 

• In the Homeric story foreground is 

all, the story is filled with clearly told 
events, clear forms, individuated per- 
sons; ludd motives, sunlit recogniz- 
able places. Whereas in the biblical 
story the foreground is bare, unstruc- 
tured: all is seen in terms of a myste- 
rious. apparently unmotivated com- 
mand, that is, in terms of what is not 
yet but what Is to come, as the opening 
of a development which is above all a 
development of mental and spiritual 
attitudes. r 

• The Homeric story gives us simple, 
hierarchically arranged social rela- 
tions, plain conflicts, transparent mo- 
tives, archetypal' figures whose ac- 
tions are determined by basic human 
emotions; all these together form what 
we may unproblemaucally call Hom- 
er s world. Whereas the biblical story’s 
main concern is to present an event in 
wnicn a man - of whom we have not a 
angle physical description - is related 
in certain ways to Goa. Straightaway it 
plunges us into a whole complex 
Bystem of moral and national as well as 
religious values. It is a system that has 

»n2 U Tk,3V n L. HQ, ? er ’ and al toe 

335? f w ^ lch ^? re 18 a relationship 
which remains ultimately mysterious 

• in strict or naive terms Homer 
invents, or Is telling a lie (Plato's 
araisation). There is no attempt to 

, jkrave, no affirmation of the truth, he 

?■ £ £ pre ^Sl? n8 a worW that wasn’t 
' 11 'Wtp. Whereas. the biblical text 

:■ prteenta l)W , ffY enl tbat caUs w t -for 


include the Song of Roland, Qirftien 
de Troyes’s Yvauv, a 12th-century 
mystery play; Canto X of the Inferno 
(possibly the finest analysis in the 
book); a suitably nauseating scene 
placed in Pantagruel’s mouth; in 
analysis of “the human condition" In 
the third book of Montaigne's Esmjj; 


a delicious passage on Poins's peadi- 
coloured stockings from Henry IV pen 
II\ a bizarrerie from Don Quixote's 
adoration of Dulcinea, with no detsfls 
spared; a comparison of La Bnirtie'i 
and Mo! re’s treatments of the figure 
of the hypocrite and Racine’s devices 
for the achievement of tragedy; there 
is a chapter on Chevalier des Grieirfs 
interrupted supper from Manon Let 
caur, a scene from Schiller's Kab&lt 
und Liebe followed by a meditation on 
Goethe’s politics; a scene from Lt 
Rouge ct te Noir and from the Oon- 
court brothers' Gcrminie Lacerim 1 , 
until wc end with Mrs Ramsay's knit- 
ting a stocking which is neatly related 
to the undermining of the narrators 
role in Virginia Woolfs To the Light- 
house, anil to the undermining of UK 
narrative notion of objective time in 
the first volume of Proust's novel. 

One final question: why should our 
students - or indeed anybody - «aa 
this voluminous book, even thongn 
they may not be concerned with any« 
many of its texts? First, Auerbach s 
Mimesis teaches us, by concrete exam- 
ple, a reciprocal practice: now to 
discover significance in the d^aii 
(which, given the temptation to coot 
the evidence, is really a moral leuw« 
and how to look for significant atm- 
Of course, each reader is bound i to 
have his special grumble about Ajj 
erbach’s omissions, flittings and sjw 1 
ings; my list includes Chaucer, Man 
zoni and Theodor Fontane. Bui 
reflection one can see that the o®* 
sions don’t really matter, that 
of them along the lines ofAfw«» _ 
finding a place for them ui its sco«® 
makes one a better reader of 
missing authors too. . 

Moreover, the book is to be 
mended because it offers a J. 
fascinating and Ruminating 
the spectacle of a mind full of Wg 
gence, perception and literary 
lty critically engaged with major! f-,. 
pean texts, at work in 
dom from self-regarding mntf ^ 
nudges and from all P“ wn ,?f in 
but complete freedom 
of ideology and mechanically PP ^ 
method - a mind playing 0 f 

the most treasured P° M ^? n .Lo 
Western culture, at a moment : w 
they have become fully avails e 
valuable precepts and influenM*^ ^ 
world at large; which, 'J°~ the y 
enough, is also the moment when 
are threatened as never before ; — 

The author is professor of 
University College London. 
edited version of a Jong 
Auerbach to be pub/wA*?/**? L 
in London German Studies ni -P ^ 
dishpd by . (he Institute of 1 , 
-Studies/ • '■ ■ 
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Theological roots of sociology 


by David Martin 

American Sociology: worldly rejections 
of religion and their directions 
by Arthur J. Vidlcb and 
Stanford M. Lyman 
Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN0300 030371 

American sociology has expended a lot 
of intellectual capital in tracing trans- 
mutations of the Puritan theme in 
lerms of the work ethic, the rise of 
democracy and of America, the stress 
on experience and experiment, the 
importance of small therapeutic 
groups, and the foundations of empir- 
ical science. But it has been less 
interested in scrutinizing itself as yet 
another instance of Puritanism in 
varying stages of evolution, dissolution 
ana inversion. That gap has now been 
comprehensively remedied in this ma- 
jor study by Arthur Vidich and Stan- 
ford Lyman. 

Vidich and Lyman set out to provide 
contemporary sociology with “an 
understanding of that part of its reli- 
gious past that continues to affect its 
intellectual perspectives". Whatever 
may be the case in natural science, they 
hold that a social science which neg- 
lects its own history is severely crip- 
pled. No matter how secular sociology 


Pray up, 
Pray up! 

Ike Sinews of the Spirit: the ideal of 
Christian manliness in Victorian 
Ultra tore and religious thought 

by Norman Vance 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
1SBN0521 303877 

Chalrcs Kingsley may be God’s gift to 
a biographer but he is a stumbling 
block for most other historians. With 
his boisterous complexities, nil West- 
ward Ho\ and Waterbabies, lie is too 
much of his age to be seen as other than 
atype, too rough and ready to be taken 
seriously as n man of mind and intel- 
lect. Ever since a saint (Newman) gave 
him the ultimute comc-uppancc in a 
classic (Apologia pro Vita Sim), poor 
Kingsley has been worthy of affection- 
ate celebration but beyond true re- 
habilitation. And now Norman Vance 
joins the celebrants, although full 
1 rehabilitation is beyond him too, for 
Kingsley, with Tom Hughes as atten- 
dant sprite, is at the centre of his 
na initiation of the manly, indeed 
%>rously combative, Christianity 
which characterized representative 
English churchmen in the middle 19th 
century. 

Vance contributes usefully to cur- 
rent studies in the ebb-and-flow de- 
vetopment of Victorian religious atti- 
tudes. He should be read immediately 
after Doreen Rosman's Evangelicals 
afui l Culture (1984). Rosman’s book 
^plains the failure of early 19th- 
century English evangelicals to assimi- 
tote an affirmative attitude to life (this 
not that hereafter) within their 
theology. Her sensitive exposition of 
^gellcal tensions prepares the read- 
er for the next stage, the emergence of 
? world-affirming theology, reconcil- 
ing culture and doctrine within its 
namework. Vance, whose treatment is 
wss subtle, explores that next stage: 
juc mcamational theology of an in- 
wfitely human, very manly Christ, 
will iu consequent social and political 
imputations. The focus of his explana- 
tion is on Charles Kingsley and his 
^neology of Esau”, “outstanding in 
,~i way he articulated the triumphs 
tensions of church and world for a 
Popular audience". 

1 ^ is unfortunate that Rosman's 
appeared too late for Vance to 
pake use of it, with the result.that he 
t P? ca “ly makes his manly Christians 
‘“antithesis of Rosman’s “manichee” 
1 ca ^ 0 et 8lone their equally 
• r£‘ l °-denywg opposite)*, the Tracta- 
3 r «ber than a particular out- 
■ rtnL. ® °* 801116 their complexities. 
' li„i» 8 t5 uont ty l ^ e evangelicals slip a 
j. He too easily from Vance’s context 


may have become, its roots lie in 
fundamental theology, especially faith 
m the Redeemer Nation, in the Cove- 
nant People and the Elect, and in the 
inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 

This theological root has nourished 
several different branches. The bran- 
ches constitute what Vidich and Ly- 


ways in which religions rejected the 
world, they discuss the different ways 
in which social thought rejects, or 
rather “transvalues”, religion. Where 
Weber analysed theodides they analy- 
se soriodiries. Vidich and Lyman are 
writing a chapter in the history of 
secularizations. One refers to “secular- 
izations" in the plural because the 
basic repertoire of religious concepts is 
subject to multiple transformations. 
For example, theology entertains the 
notion of the ontoloHcally privileged 
stratum, the saved who comprise the 
Church or the Elect, and sodal 
thought has reconstituted this idea in 
the proletariat or the party, in the 
engineers or the intelligentsia. One of 
the earlier examples discussed in this 
book is of Lester Ward (1841-1913) 
who was a protagonist of the redemp- 
tive role of the intelligentsia and of the 
University as the New Church. In 
Vidich and Lyman's terms this in- 
volved Ward in a secular version of 


eschatology whereby the religious 
promise was earthed in the idea of 
perfectibility on this planet”. 

This particular version of seculariza- 
tion is probably the one with which we 
are most familiar. It takes the structure 
of theological thinking and reassem- 
bles it under an anti-religious banner, 
with science (and/or “the direction of 
history”) replacing the role of God and 
eschatology. Since this version of secu- 
larization is the direct opposite of 
religion, it reproduces the elements of 
theology in a fairly comprehensive 
way. The attack on religion is both 
head-on and retains a religious charac- 
ter and apparatus of thought. Howev- 
er, the repudiation of religion can be 
much more complicated than minor- 
in version , and this is illustrated by the 
analysis which Vidich and Lyman give 
of William Graham Sumner (1B4Q- 
1910). 

Vidich and Lyman suggest that Sum- 
ner, like Weber, “saw the seculariza- 
tion of the Protestant ethic as a major 
turning point in world history. Sumner 
offered no promise of cither secular or 
sacred redemption”. Rather he 
observed the emergence of new values 
which he lamented and which he also 
regarded as embodying the triumph of 
metaphysical pathos over scientific 
reason. These values were the "petting 
and flattering” of the poor, altruism 
and humanitarianism, state regula- 
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Charles Kingsley 


impact of Coleridge, Maurice. Carlyle 
and Thomas Arnold. Evangelicals and 
Tractarians alike merely fed Kingsley 
with a “creative exasperation”, but 
Coleridge and Maurice provided him 
with his theology while Carlyle i and 
Arnold added historical perspective 
and heroic stimulus. j 

From the two first came the concept 
of the cohesion of created nature, the 
interrelatedness of mankind, the orga- 
nic unity of society, that Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. Tlie evangelical con- 
version, by which fallen man could 
overcome nis estrangement from God 
by leaping (through His grace) across 
to a vital relationship with Him, now 
be cam e, less dramatically but no less 
vitally, a turning, to recognize what 
had surrounded nim bU along, ^urn 
and confess His presence. You have 
alwavs bad it with you. You have been 


up from table with his mouth full of 
bread and cheese and saying that he 
meant to stand no blasted nonsense", 
the other captured in the words of his 
creation, East: “Down with the 
tyrants! I'm all for law and order, and 
hurrah for a revolution”. 

Vance’s treatment fits his subject, 
bluM, unsubtle but deserving appre- 
ciation. His most suggestive section is 
his last, the “Unmanning of Manli- 
ness”, where in his turn he points the 
reader to the next developments. He 

matively intone brave new world of 


the Cambridge Seven, the Bay’s Own 
Paper and tne Boys’ Brigade and he 
brings the Tractarians marching man- 
fully through the Christian Social Un- 


aiWHVa uaw 4b niw* . . . ^ 

unmindful of it". Such a turning is an 
affirmation of true hurtiamty rather 
than a rejection of fallen humanity. 
Theology thusprovided, it remained 
for the two Thomases, Carlyle and 
Arnold, to provide the heroes, tire 
actors in this world's drama of nght- 

^WitiMhis placing in . context com- 
plete. Vance turns to the particuhir 


folly through the Christian Social Un- 
ion Into the world of Woodbine Willie. 
For the rest, it was disintegration, at 
best info • Baden-PowolTs boyish 
wbolesomeness, at worst into a moral- 
ized Hellenism with its homosexual 
not-so-very undertones, or into what 
Shaw characterized as "Sound Vol- 
taireanism”, or Into the gamesplaying 
militarism . of the Edwardian public 
school. "Here, pray up, you boysl" 
Such is the necessary fate of a world- 
affirming theology, even though it is 
no more characteristic of its time than 
a world- denying one. 

Clyde Binfleld 

Dr Binfleld is reader in history at the 
University of Sheffield ' - 


tion, imperialism and militarism. The 
devotion to metaphysical illusions was 
also exemplified in the idea that the 
slate was an ethical person, in the 
notion that legislation could bring into 
being the new norms necessary for 
society. Thus new dogma reigned 
supreme al the same time as older 
religious values and solidarities were 
being corroded by conflicting interests 
and a materialistic plutocracy. 

Clearly, Sumner had his own idea of 
secularization and of its ambiguities. 
At the same time, Vidich and Lyman 
are treating his sociological thinking as 
itself an instance of secularization and 
its ambiguities. In so far as he was a 
philosophical materialist, intent on 
demystifying the state, he was a secula- 
rized thinker. In so far, however, as he 
was one of the last of the truly 
inner-directed Protestant sociologists 
and a man who spoke as if from pulpit 
he retained, in their view, a religious 
element in his approach. 

The example provided by Sumner 
docs really underline the problems in 
the overall analysis of Vidich and 
Lyman. They are having to deal with 
three kinds of secularization different- 
ly located. One is located in the 
changing state of the society which 
provides the context for the thinker in 
question. Another is located in the 
thinker's own estimate of the degree 
and kind of secularization found in that 
state of society. And yet another is 
found in Vidich and Lyman's own 
estimate of the secularization process 
as it is realized in tlie tliinker's own 
corpus of thought. 

All this makes for a complicated 
exposition. And this is nredc the more 
complicated when the religious and 
secular elements are differently Identi- 
fied each lime. Thus Ward is adjudged 
“religious" because he retains an 
eschatology, whereas Sumner is ad- 
judged “religious" only in so fai as he is 
inner-directed and inclined to sermo- 
nize. 

Of course, not every instance of 
religious influence and secularization 
cited in this book exhibits these com- 

E lexities. For example, there is a 
[storical sequence which runs from 
the university settlement to the social 
survey, from conscience and ethics to 
social policy. This sequence is found in 
the career of Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. Peabody became the first Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics in the United 
States when he was appointed to the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1879. In 
him wc see that wing of the Sodal 
Gospel which stressed man's need to 
overcome bis alienation from God as a 
prerequisite for establishing a just 
society. Vidich and Lyman also see 
him as a case of 'Tovivalism in 
academic garb”. And out of this "re- 
vivalism*’ came the settlement move- 
ment, organized around the semi- 
naries, and a few of the universities, 
like Harvard and Chicago. Peabody’s 
student Edward Cummings (1861- 
1926, and father of c.e.) saw the 
settlements as sentimental and instead 
envisaged the slum as a sodal labora- 
tory in which social critics might be 
efficiently trained. Quite quickly this 
particular thrust of the Soda! Gospel 
was to be bureacratized and recon- 
edved in the rational and scientific 
terms of the social survey. 

Surveys need money. Columbia- 
educated sociologists found a patron In 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and soon 
after in John D. Rockefeller. Rock- 
efeller was committed to the ste- 
wardship of his wealth and entered 
into several corporate philanthropic 


relationships with the sodal sciences, 
the most significant of which was the 
Sodal Science Research Council. "The 
rationalizing' of Rockefeller's charity 
in turn facilitated the rationalizing of 
sodology, giving even greater Impetus 
to statistical orientations and reinforc- 
ing its image as statistical technique”. 
(This "secularization’' of Christian 
charity may be compared with the way 
the fortunesofaCongregationalistlike 
Leverhulme and a Quaker like Rown- 
tree have come to provide corporate 
support for contemporary social sci- 
ence). 

. Vidich and Lyman go on to attribute 
the spread of rationalized sociology 
and the statistical orientation to a 


men”. But apart from this familiar 
theme of rationalization and bureauc- 
ratization and promotion of positivism 
in such figures as Bernard and Lund- 
berg, there is quite another "secular- 
ization” which they pursue through a 
different sequence. “In the lineage of 
sociopsychological thought that de- 


scends from Royce to Mead to Blumer 
and to Goffman, there is documented 
a great transformation: the singular 
ana binding covenant of the Protestant 
ethiclsts erodes in the face of the 
emergence of a plurality of worldly, 
non-binding situational and personal 
ethics”. The sense of communal soli- 
darity collapses as each unanchored 
self is pitted against all other selves. 
Out of this sociological variant of 
social psychology comes the purest 
form or the question as to what can 
possibly be the moral basis of an 
Enlightenment society. 

It is at this point that the underlying 
thrust of the book becomes dearer. 
Both Lyman and Vidich teach at the 
New Scriool of Sodal Research where 
there has been a long tradition of 
"critical” sociology, concerned with 
.current conditions and rejecting any 
technidst compart men talizat ion of in- 
tellectual work. Indeed, in a footnote 
on pages 145-46 they provide an 
account of the conflicts between the 
New School and Columbia University, 
which could perhaps have been more 
centrally placed in order to indicate the 
location from which their own broad 
approach derives. Since various other 
centres of social thought - at Wiscon- 
sin, Berkeley, Harvard and so on - are 

E laced in context, it would have been 
elpful also to have their own context 
analysed. 

They arc engaged in recovering the 


history and religious background of 
sociology in order to emphasize two 
fundamental secularizations in par- 
ticular. One is that which ends in 
positivism and functionalism and 
which “takes the hapless individual as 
a given’ 1 . Sodology in this mode 
becomes primarily concerned with an 
administered society, and loses hold of 
ends and values, man and history. The 
other secularization is that which runs 
through Blunter and Goffman and 
which eschews sodal teleology, 
“whether of an esdtatological or irreli- 
gious kind”. It is this second secular- 
ization which Lyman ntid Vidich them- 
selves embrace as the “criticar 
alternative to positivism and func- 
tionalism. It enables them to reject 
"the bloodless entelcchy of a society- 
centred dynamic equilibrium” in 
favour of J an open-ended world, of 
existential phenomena, of the contiog- 
cncies of htsory, and of the individual 
located somewhere between freedom 
and determinism”. 

This book is partly a manifesto as 
well os partly a study in sodolqgtcal 
transvaluations and transformations, 
inversions and rejections, of religious 
doctrines and motifs, You can learn a 
great deal from it about the growth of 
sodology in different religious soils 
and in accordance with the stresses and 
opportunities of different American 
social contexts. These indude many 
not mentioned in this review such as 
Richard Ely and E. A. Ross at Wiscon- 
sin, Albion Small (the Christian 
Sodolist) and Robert Park at Chicago, 
Clearly it is a major work of scho- 
larship, Illuminating In its detailed 
analysis and very well written. The 
main problem In my view is the way the 
authors make their argument jgo furth- 
er than is warranted by their use of 
words like redemption, sect and cove- 
nant in ways often very loosely related 
to their religious moorings. This use of 
loose vocabulary to keep the argument 
going enables the most unlikely people 
to be brought on the scene, such as the 


Harvard psychologist Hugo Munster- 
berg (1863-1916). Munsterberg is pre- 
sented as “complementing” Harvard's 
Protestant conceptions of social scien- 
ce “with a technidst, laboratory- 
oriented science”. But he Is surely 
there ndt because of this “com- 
plementarity" or becauase he really 
represents some "transvaluation of 
religion” but became he provides the 
“critical” side of the argument with a 
wretched example of just where positi- 
vistic tech rt ids m can take you. 


iddings's 


David Martin i 
at the London 


is professor of sociology 
t School of Economics. 
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The poetry 
scene 


Poetry Today: a critical guide to British 

poetry 1960-1984 

by Anthony Thwaite 

liOngman,£3.50 

ISBN 058249419 2 

British Poetry 1964-1984: driving 

through the barricades 

by Martin Booth 

Routlcdge A Kcgnn Paul. £13.95 

ISBN 0 7100 %IM» 2 

British Poetry since 1945 f re vised 

edition) 

edited by Edward Lucfe-MmJth 
Penguin, £3.95 
ISBN 014 042332 X 

The postwar educational expansion 
lots greatly affected poetry in Britain in 
llicJast twenty years. But this is less to 
do with subject -mutter than with how 
poetry Is rend nnd discussed. In the 
curlier postwar period there were 
simply poets. In the J960s and curly 
1970s a great burst of production and 
new magazines led to a new phe- 
nomenon, that of the poetry “scene''. 
Us chief characteristic, apart from the 
quantity, was Its raised consciousness, 
its seif-commentary. Poetry was an 
event, a liberating activity and it social 
mission, and it clamoured for atten- 
tion. A decade on this activity has 
quietened yet not disappeared. A 
sense has grown of the whole multifa- 
rious enterprise as a cultural occurr- 
ence of some depth and texture over a 
quarter of a century of time. No reader 
of these three books could remain in 
ignorance of what has happened, nor 
be without considerable and detailed 
information on it, or plentiful exam- 
ples of it. 

Remarkably, in a world as contcn- 


ec about the 
i groups and 


tious as poetry's often seems, these 
three writers largely agree about the 
pattern of poetry’s main groups and 
trends. Alter the pre and postwar 
influences come The Movement (Lar- 
kin el at) and The Group (Hughes et 
a[) t twin peaks on the recent past’s 
landscape. Then came pop and protest 
poetry, the Northern Ireland poets, 
concrete poetry (surprisingly allowed 


S oup known as “post-Movement": 
e learned poets of European and 
American influence; and the nnclas- 


sifiables who no less have their place. 

Thwaite's book is the briefest and 
most straightforward, an updating of 
his earlier Poetry Today, i9o0~73. His 
aim is to give a compact, full and 
impartial survey of poetry in the period 
named and, given the vast number of 
poets, he succeeds well enough, His 
method la to sketch a few biographical 
details and suggest in a page or two the 
poet’s place and degree of success. 
Thwaite's own values come through 
also, in his evident regard for Betje- 
man, Porter, Ewnrt, Heaney and most 
of nil Larkin, but he docs not try to 
disguise lids. Thwaite gives valuable if 
brief attention to such earlier poets as 
Graves, Gascoyne and Barker, clearly 
thinks Hughes overrated, is defensive 
about the radical poets, chary of the 
Martian school, and positive toward 
Browniohn, Macbeth and Porter. 

Martin Booth’s book is twice as long 
as Thwaite's and ten times as animated. 
Unlike Thwaite, Booth puts a clear 


lllfuilll llKIII III'.' Alll‘11 < •HUM'S, I til" 
little III /lilt '>llll)'| , h- ,% . til*’ SJI.IK'S 

(<1 pulihc rc.iiiii)|">. M.iiil»hi*hc. H.itn 
f ‘ha in hers. Si\*nul Amu. Nmin.ni 
MitltJi.ii. the ItlJf. tin - Mt«ciiK‘iii. the 

(irmiji. ju.-rMin.il smeuiou's ami liMnr- 

ii'viiftln/.CM't'ifpficlv, :ill .ire here, mid 
Booth's flailiiia-nf-anns energy .uul 
gnod-imiuruij uis.miss.ds male this :i 
genuine curiosity, .1 pc rim I piece. 
Furthermore, although Ik* titles not 
know u reason from a rainlnm, he 
knows a goad poem from a bad one, 
and his book is full of telling quota- 
tions. 

lid ward Lucie- Smith's anthology 
also aims to be comprehensive, and is I 
think the most lastingly valuable book 
of the three. The 1970 edition had 
aimed to provide “an extremely broad- 
ly-based, non-partisan anthology' ” and 
this new even larger volume contains 
nearly four hundred pages and no 
fewer than 97 poets. 

The editor gnus for a mixed selection 
of established and less well-known 
poets, with varying results. A number 
of poets scent oddly represented. 
However, it is good to have Bunting's 
"The Spoils" (new to me) and u good 
sample of Graves, Betjeman and Nlac- 
neice. From the Movement there is 
Larkin's "The Whitsun Weddings", 
Gunn’s "Touch’’ and some other 
worthwhile poems. Hughes, Plath 
(“Lady Lazarus" and ‘‘Daddy”) and 
Silkin are well represented. So is 


Good 

mourning 


The English Elegy: studies (n the genre 
from Spenser to Yeats 
by Peter M. Sacks 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 

£26.40 

ISBN 0801 8 3254 3 

The genre of elegy is both as old as 
poetry itself and also touches, with 
peculiar Intimacy, on an inevitable 
concern of all or us. Sacks's study of 
elegy is a work of enormous distinc- 
tion: its scope is wide, its scholarship 
impeccable, its literary judgements 
always challenging, frequently original 
and provoking, and its engagement 
with current critical approaches and 
problems is deft and stimulating. 

Sacks explores not only the specifi- 
cally literary conventions which mark 
the genre but also the reasons for and 
the functions of their persistence in 
what he argues is a profoundly vital 
and therapeutic performance of the 
work of mourning. Sacks interprets the 
genre and its traditional tropes and 
figures (the employment of pastoral 
contexts, the use of repetitions and 
refrains, divisions of voice, sudden 
outbursts of anger or the Impulse to 
revenge), and draws freely on psycho- 
logical and anthropological methods of 
literary criticism. Hie apparently ffc- 
tive devices and questions characteris- 
tic of elegy are real ones: why, after all, 
should we so bitterly lament the pas- 
sing of a season we know perfectly well 
will return unless it is our own unre- 
turning nature that we mourn? And 
among the questions behind the cere- 
monious screen of elegy’s questions 
“lies also tlic naked Why will no one or 
nothing save us from death?” 

The heart of the book concerns Ihe 
complex and problematic relationship 
between language, or rhetoric, or 
figuration, and emotion or need, His 
subtle account of "Astroohel”. Soen- 


Si-.mhi, ;i ikw .iiMidon, and Geoffrey 
Mill limn the Grinin there is Martin 
Bi ll's i.eitcr hi .i Frio ml". Kilter's 
deeply mining "An Fwipiy on the 
death <>f his wife, and, the find of tile 
rolled ion for myself (maybe others 
know it well already), the immensely 
powerful "The Bamboo Nightingale ' 
|iy George Macbeth about black 
American GIs in Vietnam. But die 
post- Movement section is rather long 
and the only Liverpool noem of note is 
Adrian Henri's "The Entry of Christ 
into Liverpool". The Irish poets figure 
strongly, each getting five or six 
noems. Heaney's "Punishment" and 
Longley's elegy to his dead father are 
in this section. Finally there are the 
Martians and wits, progeny of John 
Fuller much as Hobsbaum fostered the 
Belfast poets earlier. Fuller’s “Valen- 
tine” is present as well as Raine's 
•‘Postcard" poem itself. At this point, 
at least, f would differ from Booth's 
response. Andrew Motion is a very 
good poet indeed. 

The anthology docs give us rather 
too many poets through a single poem. 
Yet as on inclusive map of the quarter- 
century terrain it is admirable, and this 
is muen thanks to the editor himself. 
Lucie-Smith’s dominant interest is in- 
fluence (Lee Harwood is “a fascinating 
amalgam of different influences”, 
Middleton “brings together influences 
from Germany, America and France") 
and he is well aware of the lasting 


truth and expertise”, and came to its 
present "ruination” thanks to the 
'‘atrociously nnrrowing values” depo- 
sited on it by (one Is told on every third 
page), elitism, apathetic London pub- 
lishers and, most of all, ‘‘stultifying”, 
“cloistered", "narrow and self-indul- 
gent” schools and universities. Poet 
after poet has gone to the dogs In this 
cUmaic, whereas "this is what poetry 


piesence of the university in much 
British writing. In short, tins is the 
iiiidlcciuars absorption with poetry s 
epistemology, the very academicism 
that Hi Kith so dislikes. Yet Booth 
expresses great regard for Lucic- 
Sinitli, both for his founding work with 
the Group and for this anthology. 
Clearly such a collection docs what is 
needed. Lucie-Smith’s carefully re- 
lated and connected notes arc a unified 
perspective on a company most di- 
verse. . . , 

One is left, if surprisingly, with a 
feeling of consensus from all three 
viewpoints. Larkin is England’s poet, 
Betjeman and Stevie Smith now com- 
mand permanent affection and regard, 
and Auden’s influence is newly perva- 


nature ephemeral, but the poets of a 
necessary violence (Hughes, Macbeth 
and Redgrave) stand as contrasting 
forces giving our usual homespun 
tradition a vital tension. It seems that, 
as Wallace Stevens put it, poetry is the 
scholar's art. Bopth is more right and 
wrong than he knows. 


J. P. Ward 

J. P. Ward it lecturer in education at 
University College, Swansea. 
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Rosamond Lehmann, once described by Stephen Spender as “one of 
the most beautiful women of her generation"; a photograph from 
Rosamond Lehmann's Album (Chatto & Wlndus, £8.95). 


should do: it should take life nt all 
levels and make it into what it is but is 
not seen to be”. ‘Gunn's poem "Elvis 
Presley" "Is where poetry should be at 
and where Gunn is". 

Booth lias some very weird phrases. 
"Shakespeare had the integrity not to 
write garbage, with a few exceptions of 
course”. “Culminating in the arrival on 
the moon, the 1960s were a time of 
extending boundaries”. Yet for all its 
. loony quality the book has a compell- 
.ing vitality. It is also e mine of 


subtle account of "Aatrophel”, Spen- 
ser's lament (or that defender of 
poetty's power to imagine, figure 
forth, counterfeit and feign, Sir Philip 
Sidney, reveals a poet/moumer acute- 
ly concerned with the fictlvo status of 
Sis offering, generating and. attemp- 
ting to resolve the mingled literary and 
non-literary question of "how easily 
etui a pact who mourns a thirty-two- 
year-old victim of a battle at Zutphcn 
in the Low Countries turn for consola- 
tion to an ideal roatm be knows to be 
inhabited by 'forms such as never were 
in Nature’?" 

When the mourner’s attitude to- 
wards the consolalory, substitutive 
possibilities of language and figuration 
become too pessimistic, the griever 
may be unable to avoid the responses 
of melancholy or revenge. Sacks shows 
how Elizabethan revengers are a spe- 
cies of clegists, rejecting the ade- 
quacies of language and of law as 
mediators and putting those media- 
tions themselves on trial. What hap- 
pens when the traditional means of 
consolation are robbed of their protec- 
tive charm? Ophelia’s elegiac pastoral- 
ism mourns, if; anything, in eWorld that 


might have given them meaning, and 
the figures of consolation become signs 
of madness. Sacks reminds us of 
Guiderius's mockery of Us brother's 
elegiac offerings in Cymbellne: 
"Prithee have done/ And do not play 
in wench-like words with that/ Which (s 
so serious". What, then, should or 
can be said if our traditional consola- 
tions are merely flgural impositions on 
an essentially anarchic ana intractable 
reality? Milton’s "Lyddas” struggles 
too with a sense of injustice andthe 
Inadequacy of traditional forms: there 
la no sympathy between the nymphs 
and the sinking man; they even seem to 
play while he drowns. Yet from this 
"merely" pastoral world Milton seeks 
to restore the fabric of language and to 
renew the efficacy of the words and 
work of mourning. 

Perhaps the most poignant example 
of the relation between figured rhetor- 
ic and human action is Shelley’s “Ado- 
nais”, an elegy which, Sacks demons- 
trates, successfully completes the work 
of mourning: it narrates and accepts 
the fact of death; it lionizes and 
surpasses inadequate modes of grief; it 
expresses and purges anger; It 
apparently accepts the fabric of lan- 
guage and Its power to mediate anger 
and desire, aud to represent a substitu- 
tive object of affection. But it con- 
cludes on a disturbingly suicidal note 
seeming to insist on a litoral rather 
than a figurative identification with Us 
consolatory Images; "My spirit’s back 
is drivenJFar from the shore, far from 

. the trembling throng/ Whose sails were 

* never to the- tempest .given . .- For 
, Shelley perished a year latpr precisely 


Questions 

of honour 


Hamlet Closely Observed 
by Martin Dodsworth 
Athlonc Press,£18.0Q 
ISBN0485 112833 


by giving sail to the tempest, refusing 
to follow a passing crew's advice to 
strike sail during the storm. Shelley, 
says Sacks, is drawn on "to what all 
mourners most need to avoid - their 
own drive beyond life and beyond the 
language whose detours ana saving 
distances keep them alive". 

There are comprehensive explora- 
tions of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, of 
Swinburne ana Hardy's elegy on Swin- 
burne, and Hardy's Poems of 1912-13. 
Yeats’s “In Memory of Major Robert 

SSpDCj"* 9? w,ey ' s “ 0n the Deat h 

of Mr William Hervey" are brought by 
Sacks into fascinating juxtaposition 
exposing again the relation between 
poetic speech and human emotion. 
Tbe ejegv is a triumphant example of 
Yeats b desire to “make the language 
of poetiy condde with that of passion- 
ate, normal speech”, yet it corrals such 
accents Into those elaborately wrought 
rtanzas bpijowed from Cowley. As 
Yeats added to his remarks on person- 
al speech, All that is personal rots. . 

I must choose a traditional stanza”, 
even what I alter must seem traditional 
■ •* Anaent salt is best packing". 
a ™ study concludes with a rich 

" a ft-® « 

RyD. Bedford 


preface by L. C. Knights, praising 
Martin Dodsworth as “a first-rate 
literary critic". But literary criticism 
(or textual scholarship, or theatrical 
interpretation) can no longer afford to 
operate even in “first-rate” isolation 
Current work on Shakespeare, parti- 
cularly the Oxford Shakespeare and its 
related studies, has made us aware 
that, as Oxford's associate editor Gary 
Taylor forcefully puts it, "the 
apparently simple procedure of look- 
ing straight at words on a page is, we 
have come to recognize, impossibly 
complex". 

But Martin Dodsworth attempts “to 
elucidate the text by an interpretation 
of the words in which it is written". 
When he draws upon scholars, histo- 
rians and anthropologists, he too often 
docs so as if appealing to Higher 
Authority. This mannerism. andWs 
habit of labouring the obvious, can 
both be simply illustrated by his com- 
ment on Hamlet's remark to Ophelia, 
“No, not I, / 1 never gave you aught." 
“The words have been variously con- 
strued," he says, seeking the wrong 
kind of complexity, “but tne significant 
point seems to me, as it does to 
Jenkins, to be Hamlet's denial that he 
gave them to her." The phrase “to 
me”, as if a personal discovery were 
being announced, and the appeal to 
the Arden editor's authority, are char- 
acteristic of his fussy style. 

He shows that the play deals with 
varieties of honour. The aristocratic 
code of the Ghost is set against the 
superficial honour, based on appear- 
ances, of Polonius and Laertes. Ham- 
let seeks an honour “consonant with 
the facts of his own nature". This 
honour, Dodsworth thinks, is insepar- 
able from class. He finds aristocratic 
superiority in Hamlet's remark to the 
Players about "Nature's journeymen" 
("Of course they could not be expected 
to do their job well"), in the exchange* 
with the Gravedigger (who represents 
a “nobility of labour" superior to 
Hamlet’s superiority), and In his des- 
truction of Roscncrantz and Oull- 
denstern. 

Yet, oddly, he appears not to find 
this “overweening'’ superiority in 
Hamlet's nrrogating to himself the 
divine prerogative when he spares 
Claudius in order to damn him. Both 
Hamlet and Claudius, in his inability to 
repent, use "the seemingly authentic 
and actually inauthentic gestures of ait 
actor". His view of the actor is surpri- 
singly crude. Here and in the closet 
scene, Hamlet's speech is “the speech 
of an actor . . . For one thing, tie , 
shouts.” It seems very curioustna* 
someone who reviews theatre produc- 
tions should not refer to a single one 
throughout the book. He says that 
Ophelia’s "winks and nods and ges- 
tures” "should be incorporated in “e 

stage performance"; but what did ne 
think of the results when this happened 
in Jonathan Miller’s presentation* 
the character as a clinical case-history 
in his 1982 production? . 

Dodswortn relates the Hamte 
Ophelia sceneB to the honour maienw 
interestingly. Hamlet's violence to 
Ophelia is caused by his frustration a 
the Ghost’s demands: Tfcv.hv 
evading the problems raised for him 
the Ghost. We do not, therefore, gjw 
questions of honour behind us . twcu 
so, bis three hundred pages lack w 
incisive style of, for example. PrnjiP 
Edwards’s recently published 
Cambridge edition of the play* 
worth never makes you tiunk n 
about the text as Edwards does wh® 
he asks, about Hamlets 
Ophelia, “why did Shakespeare ijj 
him write like Don Armado in ww 
Labour's LostV To such pertWg 
questions a "dose reading ol Ham 
might profitably address ttsett. ■ 

Roger Warren 

Roger Warren Is lecturer in English 
the University of Leicester. 

A new edition of The 
William Congreve has been PjJJJ'g 
in the Penguin Classics senes atw.» 
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Measuring the Universe: 
cosmic dimensions 

from Aristarchus to Halley 
by Albert van Helden 
University of Chicago Press, £25.50 
ISBN 0226 84881 7 

Professor van Helden tells us that his 
book began as a few chapters in a 
larger study of 17th-century telescopic 
astronomy. Thus alerted, wc may 
detect marks of its origin in the fact 
that, although the story takes us from 
about 250 bc to ad 1742, about two- 
thirds of the book deals with the period 
after the introduction of the telescope 
into astronomy (about 1609). 

The inequality of the division is 
partly dictated by the nature of the 
historical record, but seems also to 
give a more subtle reflection of the 
Nance of the author's interest. For in 
the early pari of the 17th century 
changes were taking place in astro- 
nomy which conspired with the use of 
ihe telescope to transmogrify the prob- 
lem with which this book is concerned. 
Those changes converted it into the 
scientific, number-collecting, problem 
which sets the pattern for this book. 

Hie quality of the changes is well 
seen in the lucid and authoritative 
chapter on Galileo (1564-1642). 
OaQleo had constructed a telescope in 
which the imRges of the Sun and Moon 
appeared (in area) a hundred times 
greater than those seen with the naked 
eye. However, images of the planets 
and the fixed stars were magnified only 
four or five times. With characteristic 
self-confidence, Galileo concluded 
(correctly, as it turned out) that the 
evidence of the naked eye was mislead- 
ing. As van Helden remarks, his 
explanation was not in fact very good 
(and certainly not true), but it docs 
show the beginning of the crucial 
distinction between brightness and 
apparent angular size. None the less, 
Galileo seems not to hnve made any 
systematic attempt to measure the 
itres of planets. Later, the use of 
telescopes of a different design permit- 
tid the introduction of a device for 
actually measuring the angular size of 


Eclipsed 
by Newton 

Under Newton’s Shadow: 
astronomical practices in tbo 
seventeenth century 
Lealey Murdln 

Adam Hilger. £16.75 
ISBN 085274 4560 

Jatronomy is s deceptively solitary 
Police. The image of the lone dis- 
wverer at the telescope has long 
dominated the public conception or 
2? * ,e . ro 'c observer of the heavens, 
ih n m D27, Daniel Defoe decoded 
Pr °rnetheus myth for his readers 
^suggesting that the Greek demigod 
25 “ChtoHy an astronomer. Defoe 
the gift of fire from heaven 
itwT 6 * 1 t° Promethean advances in 
%»«!? no ^ ,cal knowledge, and that the 
about Prometheus's horrible 






This Attic vase (about 500 bc) depicting hunters using javelins against 
deer is illustrated in J. K. Anderson’s Hunting in the Ancient World 
(University of California Press, £27.75). 


the image. 

To convert apparent (angular) dia- 
meters into absolute ones, astronom- 
ers needed to know the absolute 
distances of the planets. Their relative 
distances had been established convin- 
cingly by Kepler (1571-1630), who 
published a complete set of figures in 
1621. (His results, based on naxed-eye 
observations made by Tycho Brahe 
H546-160I ) in the final decades of the 
1 6th century, can with hindsight be 
recognized as correct to about four 
significant figures.) The missing scale 
factor was the Earth-Sun distance, 
which proved rather difficult to find 
with satisfactory precision. This part of 
the story shows a genuine continuity, 
for 17tn-century astronomers were 
compelled to use much the same 
methods as their Hellenistic predeces- 
sors. Eventually, improved instru- 
mentation (and better estimates of the 
effects of refraction in the Earth’s 
atmosphere) made it possible to obtain 
an Earth-Sun distance from observa- 
tions of the passage of planets across 
the disc of the Sun (“transits"). There 
wns, however, no simple progress to 
this partly technological solution. 
Good solid guesswork continued to 



in which he was chained 
viJ** while birds of prey gnawed his 
glffr’ .was nothing more than an 
representation of an occu- 
^ dkease of the astronomers, 


me HMruiiuincis, 

“would, so Defoe suggested, often 
on fromlying at night 

In the 001(1 heights of 
Sftni «?*■ Anally, the Promethean 
mo« t * oret hough t represented that 
olkk«? n l mo, I °* astronomical accom- 
tonjSu lta: “traordinary ability 

hcaW a » r ? n 6 e occurrences in the 
conunS these themes were recent 
JEJJP 1 { lf k of Defoe's generation- 


John Flamsteed. 

overwhelmingly collective enterprise. 
Her technique involves a thorough 
exploration of the wealth oi manu- 
script material which survives in the 
library of the Royal Observatory at 
Herstmonceux Castle in Sussex. And 
here, the letters and papers of New- 
ton's immediate contemporaries, not- 
ably of the irascible and crippled 
Astronomer Royal, John Flamsteed, 
provide much needed illumination of 
the way astronomers working around 
1700 earned their living, fought their 
battles, and looked at the sky. 

Astronomy during this period was 
by no means a disinterested nor a 
tranquil retreat from political and 
religious storms. Despite her com- 
mendable attempt to portray men such 
as the Kentish dyer, Stephen Gray, as 
peaceable and tolerant devotees of 
science, the cruel facts of astronomical 
dispute persistently reveal themselves 
in MurdJn’s account. Many of the 
astronomers mentioned here seem to 
have bad unusually appalling problems 
of health and family . Edmond Halley s 


after an overlong swim when a child, 
and could form very few Wends. 
Robert Hooke was, perhaps, the least 
likeable of this entire group, while 
John Waliis, professor at Oxford, was 
often Hccusea of plagiarism, backbit- 


Ifl Mat. i ‘""UWi Like null. . 

£5® ■* Westminster Abbey. John Waliis, professor 

U s | P rL U ^y en btti fascinating essay , often accused of nlagj-. 
iJtfWh tri es simultaneously to ing and slander, bmsre importantly^tb 
detafcrt ^temporaries’ sense of the absence of any contcmpprary setting 
andTiJf t? c Newtonian achievement, for astroiromical work 
fob to. point out that even in vituperative priority ' 

astronomy was' id fact an fions nf unsouad observational prao 


play its part almost (o the very end. 

For the distances to the fixed stars, 
there was indeed little but guesswork 
to go on - although Newton (1642- 
172/), among others, attempted to 
estimate the distances of the stars by 
assuming their intrinsic brightness was 
the same as that of the Sun and making 
(indirect) comparisons between its 
apparent brightness and theirs. New- 
ton’s estimate of the distance to the 
brightest stars (published posthumous- 
ly) was about a million times the 
Earth-Sun distance. Others, however, 
found distances about a thousand 
times smaller and seem to have 
thought them exorbitant. Thus, 
although Professor van Heldcn's book 
takes us to substantially modern values 
for the measurement of the solar 
system, it takes us only to the begin- 
ning of the problem of measuring the 
universe of stars. 

J, V. Field 

J. V, Field Is employed at the Science 
Museum, London. Her book on “Ke- 
pler's Geometrical Cosmology" is due 
to be published by Athlone in 1986. 


ticc, nnd almost permanent financial 
crisis. 

Murdin's study is excellent in recap- 
turing the details of these troubles: 
Flamsteed's fight for his own instru- 
ments and for rights in his own data are 
just the best known of such problems. 
His great collection of planetary, lunar 
and stellar observations was seized and 
published in a scandalously inadequate 
edition by a Royal Commission in 
1712. Flamsteed took care to buy up or 
bum all printed copies, worked tor the 
rest of his life on his own edition, then 
added a vicious preface attacking both 
Newton and his allies for their despic- 
able part in the sordid affair: his 
design", Flamsteed wrote of Newton, 
"was to make me come under him and 
force me to comply with his humours 
and flatter him". Flamsteed, and, it 


Qf the great man. "Honest Sir Is. N. (to 
use his own words) would have all 
things in his own power”. The war 
went on after death, as Murdin graphi- 
cally explains - his widow worked with 
Flamsteed’s chief assistants to retain 
the Greenwich instruments on which 
Flamsteed's success had been based, 
on which much of Newton's own data 
were founded, and which Flamsteed 
had purchased with his own meagre 
income. Gray told Flamsteed that 
“Posterity wiu know how to value" 
such treatment. 

Though excellent on the finances 
and the techniques of the team Flam- 
steed assembled at Greenwich, parti- 
cularly when documenting the work 
the Greenwich group performed with 
the best instrument-makers in Lon- 
don, this book is less sure in setting 
such astronomical work in its broader 
context. For example, Gray is now 
better known to historians as an heroic 
experimenter in the new phenomena 
of electricity. His demonstration of the 
transmission of electrical fluid through 
the body of a charity-school boy was a 
well-known show of 18th-century 
natural philosophy. It is simply not 


substance 


Ideas, Quail ties and Corpuscles: Locke 
and Boyle un the external world 
by Peter Alexander 
Cambridge University Press, £27.5(1 
ISBN 052 1 267072 

Locke used to be put with Berkeley 
and Hume. His “significance”, it was 
implied, lay in being followed by them: 
he made various elementary mistakes 
which they corrected. He had poor 
arguments for n distinction between 
primary qualities such as shape, nnd 
secondary qualities such as colour; a 
hopeless representational theory of 
perception; and a ludicrous theory of 
material Substance. About all he did 
right was style . himself "an undcr- 
labourer” to scientists such as Robert 
Boyle and Isaac Newton; for it was 

S scd he meant by this that the 
opher's job was one like that 
proposed in this century in A. J. Ayer's 
Language, Truth and Logic, a purely 
second-order analytical one complete- 
ly independent of empirical fact or 
scientific theory. 

This oddity of seeing Locke in the 
light of what came after him fortunate- 
ly did not last, and in recent decades 
there hns been a move tn “put him in 
his place” - in a sense somewhat diffe- 
rent from that in which philosophy 
students had earlier been encouraged 
to do. Recent work sees him in terms 
of what was happening or had already 
happened in his time. Specifically, his 
claim to he an "underlabourcr” to 
Boyle and Newton is not now taken as 
an anachronistic espousal of analytic 
philosophy but as a reason to see him 
in the context of the 17th-century 
“revolution in science" as prosecuted 
by Boyle and other members of the 
newly-formed Royal Society. 

Peter Alexander's book belongs 
squarely with this later approach to 
Locke and is a ipiite magnificent 
addition to it. Even if not much sense 
was made of the fact, it must always 
have been obvious that the "corpuscu- 
lar theory of matter", according to 
which the properties of material subst- 
ances are to bc explained in terms of 
corpuscular motions, is a presence in 
Locke's Essay. What Alexander does, 
in considerable and immensely clear 
detail, is articulate this presence, and 
show how deep rooted aud essential to 
Locke's thought it is. 

The details of the ancient Greek 
corpuscular theory as it was revived In 


(rue that Newton thought electricity 
was a trivial game, and so this cannot 
explain his attitude to Gray’s work. 

The alignments in the estabfisluncnt 
of London natural philosophy during 
this period will need further examina- 
tion. and the documents Murdin has 
usea from the Royal Observatory 
should have been cited in more detail, 
and with fuller references. Indeed, the 
absence of citations is a troubling 

E mblem In a book which relies so 
eavily on unpublished material; so, 
too, are the throwaway remarks on 
astrology and religion. We are told 
that “tne Christian religion was as 
natural as breathing" to 17th-century 


natural as breathing" to 17th-century 
astronomers, but that by the early 18th 
century "It was becoming less and less 
relevant to scientific work”. There is 
much evidence to suggest that this 
claim is wrong. Newton, William 
Whiston, Flamsteed and their col- 
leagues saw astronomy as a gloria , and 
the results of their work were used to 
realize specific points about the means 
God used to run the world. The 
boundaries between what we call sci- 
ence and other activities were drawn 
very differently in 1700, and the 
sources astronomers used were often 
unexpected or obscure. Thus, in her 
short book, Murdin abbreviates the 
role of workers in the earlier 17th 
century, notably Jeremiah Horrocks, 
whose data and practices were decisive 
resources for astronomers of Newton’s 
generation. She also underestimates 
the community’s commitment to what 
we would now view as occultism: Gray 
took very seriously the story of an 
apparition of a woman recently dead at 
Canterbury in 1705 and solemnly 
answered Flamsteed’s inquiries about 
the ghost, while later that year Defoe 
wrote a famous account of tne event to 
show that such appearances were real 
manifestations ot pious religion. These 
episodes challenge our preconceptions 
about the right divisions of knowledge. 


The work presented in this book 
might show how the familiar astrono- 
mical community Wns by no means so 


the 1 7th ccntiiry and what it was meant 
to rcpliiirc arc not always evident in 
Luke, but they are in Boyle. Locke’s 
friend nnd colleague. So about a third 
of Alexander’s nook is devoted to 
Hoyle's corpuscular iH ms in. which was 
intended to replace the kind of scien- 
tific explanations provided by the 
scholastic doctrine of substantial form 
and real qualities and hy alchemical 
theories of matter. What Alexander 
gives us is quite superb: clear, careful, 
of absorbing interest and always utter- 
ly illuminating. His easily accessible 
yet detailed account of what Boyle 
proposed and what he rejected is 
without parallel (md likely to remain 
so. 

Most of his account of Locke is 
equally good, although it does presup- 
pose some general acquaintance with 
the Essay. Without roily explaining 
their place in that work, he focuses on 
those parts of it which have the 
corpuscular theory as their back- 

f round. While doing so, he teaches us 
ow to “read” Locke, not only in the 
sense that be gives a careful account of 
what the Essay says about ideas, 
primary and secondary qualities, pow- 
ers, Substance and rcaf essence, but 
also in that he frequently sorts out 
details of Locke’s prose, snowing how 
sentences have , in a purely grammatic- 
al way, simply been hastily misread. 

Alexander's main interest is in prim- 
ary and secondary qualities, his gener- 
al thesis being (na( what have been 
interpreted as "arguments" for making 
the distinction between them arc really 
intended by Locke merely as "illustra- 
tions" of how the corpuscular theory, 
which already embodies the distinc- 
tion, is able to explain various facts of 
common experience. Again, when 
Locke says that ideas of primary but 
not of secondary qualities “resemble” 
qualities in things, he is not appealing 
to any perceptual experience. The 
distinction is seen by Locke simply as 
being a consequence of the corpuscu- 
lar theory and not one to be found, as a 
non-theoretical matter, within our 
direct experience or ideas. 

Some of what Alexander says, such 
as that Lockean secondary qualities 
are non-relational qualities really in 
things and that our colour words name 
not those qualities themselves but the 
ideas caused by them, goes squarely 
against what many have said. But any 
continued divergence of view will need 
to bc plotted against the masterly 
clarity of his presentation. 

R. S. Woolhouse 

R. S, Woolhouse is reader In philoso- 
phy at the University of York. 


well defined In Newton's period. Sa- 
tires like those of Jonathan Swift or of 
Thomas Shadwell, which Hooke him- 
self condemned as atheistical, are 
rightly cited by Murdin to show the 
unfamiliarity of this kind of activity. 
The complex networks of patronage 
and instrumental skill which sustained 
astronomy must be researched in 
depth before we can come to see why, 
as Flamsteed told. Newton, astronomy 
could make "the works of the Eternal 
Providence be a Uttle better under- 
stood through your labours and mine" . 
The collective and moral character of 
this practice was an inlimBtc part of its 
meaning for Newton and his genera- 
tion. 

Simon Schaffer 


Simon Schaffer is lecturer In the history 
and philosophy of science at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
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lane's two books are ambitious In both 
scope aim method, containing a rnassot 
information presented la spirUcd narrdihr 
as »dl ns tn clearly tabulated and 
dlajirnmniallr form. As. such these, are 
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Living Fossils 

edited by Niles El dredge 

and Steven M. Stanley 

Springer, DM 138.00 

I SDN 3 54090957 5 

The distinguished American palaeon- 
tologist Alired Romcr, author of Man 
and the Vertebrates (1933), once wrote 
that an organism cannot spend its time 
being a generalized ancestor; it nor- 
mally develops its own specializations 
and gradually deviates from its purist 
forebears. Nevertheless, there do 
seem to be a number of exceptions, in 
which (to use this book's definition) a 
Living species is anatomically almost 
identical to a fossil species that existed 
very early In the lineage. “How early" 
depends on the lineage - in this book, 
from four to ten million years for the ] 
impala to 140 million years for Ihe l 
broad-nosed crocodiles. Such lineages ] 
arc then examples of an unusually 
slow or "bradytelic" type of evolu- I 
lion. ■ 

if there is any reality to (his concept, 
the organisms concerned arc not of 
interest merely because we are in some 
way '‘closer” to some now long-dead 
ancestor. More importantly, a com- 
parison of their histories may either 
identify a common pattern of evolu- 
tionary change ana thus reveal a 
common unusual cause or else show 
merely that their causes are as diverse 
as the organisms themselves. So 
Eidredge and Stanley's first aim was to 
provide a casebook of information, to 
which the individual authors might add 
their own analyses, but which would 
together provide a source-book for 
future analysis and comparison. The 
authors were therefore asked as far as 
possible to compare the living forms 
with their ancestors, and to comment 
on the diversity, ecology, distribution 
and variety of their particular ex- 
ample. 

The vertebrates in general and the 
mammals In particular get the lion's 
share of the book. Of the 32 case- 
studies, eight are on mammals (mak- 
ing up one-third of the book), eight are 
on fish, and seven are on molluscs, but 
none (to the editors' regret) is on 
plants. Bradytelic evolution as a phe- 
nomenon in itself is discussed in final 
papers by each of the editors. As might 
be expected, the depth and breadth of 
analysis in the different papers are 
varied, reflecting partly the nature of 
the evidence available in each case and 
partly the special interests of each 
author. 

Of those organisms for which their 
sponsors provide a clear answer to the 
questions posed, 13 arc accepted as 
living fossils (an elephant-shrew, the 
squirrel Sciurus, impales, chevrotaint, 
tapirs, the monkeys Macaco and 
Salmiri. broad-nosed crocodiles, the 
fish Potypterus, the wonn-like Petipa- 
tus, the molluscs Neopilina and Pfeuro- 

Satellite 

images 

Britain fromSpace: an allasaf 
Landsat Images 
by R.K. Bullard and 
R. W. Dlxen-Gougli 
Taylor* Francis, £12.95 
ISBN 085066 277 X 

Following the success of the manned 
space missions, the United States 
National' Aeronautics and Space Admi- 
nistration and the Department of the 
Interior developed an experimental, 
unmanned, resources satellite to ev- 
aluate the utility of collecting repeti- 
tive images from space. The first 
satellite in this series, retrospectively 
named Landsat, carried an Imaging 
device called a multispcctrnl scanning 
system (MSS) which scanned the 
Earth’s surface and used the data to 


mats and on their ecology, she con- 
cludes that the alcelapftines have 
undergone much more diversification 


into different genera than the impala, 
although the more migratory habits of 
the funner would have allowed a great 
deal of interbreeding berween the 
different moving herds. This suggests 
that the resulting exchange of genetic 
characteristics is not as important in 
preserving and stabilizing the existing 
species as has been supposed. Vrba 
also notes that impala feed in a type of 
environment that has been both wide- 
spread and persistent in Africa for 
millions of years, suggesting that it is 
this aspect of their ecology that may 
have been an important factor in the 
slower rate of evolutionary change of 
impala, rather than simply the fact that 
they have a more generalist diet com- 
pared with the wholly grazing diet of 
the more rapidly-evolving alcela- 
phincs. 

Another interesting paper is that of 
Dclson and Rosenberger, who accept 
the macaque monkey and Salmiri as 


111 link the less frequent replacement in 
the hist.iry nf New World monkeys and 
their mainly continuous. grnnunl 
evolution with the fact that noth 
intercontinental migration and 
Miocene climatic changes had less 
impact on South America than on the 
Old World tropics. In his considera- 
tion of broad-nosed crocodiles, Meyer 
points out that such cold-blooded 
animals, which consume food at a 
lower rate than warm-blooded forms, 
can therefore exist at higher levels of 
abundance and concentration, and 
(hat this in turn makes combat be- 
tween such predators unusually com- 
mon. He goes on to suggest that their 
conservative, unchanging skull mor- 
phology is due to its adaptation to 
combat and to its avoidance by con- 
cealment. 

No single pattern of causes emerges 
from the book, but it abounds with 


success in producing a variety of 
responses to a single dear question, 
which will serve as thought-provoking 
models for future analyses of other 
potential "living fossils . 

Barry Cox 

Professor Cox Is head of the depart- 
ment of biology at King's College, 
London. 



This Imaginary aerial battle from Richard Owen Cambridge’s The 
Scribleriad (1751) is Illustrated in Clive Hart’s The Prehistory of Flight 
(University of California Press, £29.75). 


of great value In tasks ns diverse as 
geological and land-use mapping, crop 
yield estimation, and pollution moni- 
toring, in Britain n shortage of both 
cloua-frec imagery and processing 
Facilities restricted their use to but a 
few researchers. This situation was 
changed by the hat, dry summers of 
1976 and 1977 and by an increase in the 
availability of imngc processors. 

To provide services to the increasing 
number of people in academia, indus- 
try and commerce who started to use 
these Images, the -National Remote 
Sensing Centre was established, one of 
Its early tasks being to collect, geomet- 


peril 


The Encyclopaedia of Birds 

edited by Christopher M. Perrins 

and Alex L. A. Middleton 

Allen* Unwin, £25.00 

ISBN 0 045000328 

Birds, being easily observable, vocal 
and often colourful, maintain an 
apparently endless popularity with the 
general public, birdwatchers, photo- 
graphers and research workers. Con- 
sequently, there is a considerable de- 
mand for bird books of various kinds. 
This concise reference covering all 
birds provides a context for more 
specialized books on particular groups 
or species of birds or on those of 
limited areas or habitats. 

A short introduction outlines the 
basics of bird biology, including the 
sparse available information on the 
evolution of birds and the few known 
bird fossils, with imaginative artists' 
impressions of some of the fearsome 
giant birds of the Eocene period (from 
about 54 to 38 million years ago). The 
account given of the first bird 
Archaeopterix is the conventional one: 
presumably the recent controversy 
about whether the “feathers" on the 
fossil imprint are genuine arose too 
late for inclusion. 

The various ways in which the birds' 
anatomy and physiology are modified 
for flight are discussedand illustrated 
briefly but clearly. The encyclopaedia 
itself is aiTangea in strict taxonomic 
order, from ostriches to crows. In- 
deed, the considerable emphasis in the 
book on classification and taxonomy Is 
not surprising, in view of the con- 
tinuing disagreement on exactly how 
manyoistinct species of bird there are 
in the world (8,000 to 9,021 according 
to different authorities) and how they 
should be grouped together. 

The bulk of the book is made up of 
short but highly informative articles on 
one Family of birds, each written by 
recognized authorities and in general 
in a fairly consistent style. A summary 
panel first gives the number of genera 
and species in the Family, their world 
distribution, general characteristics 
and some representative species. The 


build up a digital picture that could be 
repeated each and every 18 days. This 
satellite was to be the forerunner of h 


successful series, of which Landsat s 
four and five are currently in orbit. 

However, although in the United 
, State? these' images soon, proved tq he 


recent version of that mosaic has been 
used to produce this atlas of images. It 
has been divided into 32 sections, each 
of which is presented with a colourful 
map and about 5(10 words of well- 
written text. This core material is 
snndwiched be tween a useful introduc- 
tion to the subject of remote sensing 
nnd a set oE Interesting examples of 
other imagery. 

As the atlas is aimed at both the lay 
reader and teacher, It needs to provide 
images with the best possible spatial 
resolution, good quality maps and a 
helpful technical text. Unfortunately, 
, jhi$ alias provides none. of .lliesp. Jn 


mder to fit the many Landsat MSS 
images Into the relatively small 
mosaic, only one in nine of the original 
pieces of digital data were used. Not 
surprisingly, when the mosaic Is then 
enlarged for use In the atlas; the 
images (the raison d'fitre for the book) 
look very poor indeed. The cartogra- 
phy too Is not satisfactory: for exam- 
ple, several places mentioned in the 
text and features that appear on the 
imagery are not on the maps; and 
certain land-cover types are misrepre- 
sented. 

The technical text suffers from three 
problems: inconsistency, as some 
terms are given more than one mean- 
ing and some meanings more than one 
term; lack of explanation, on topics 
ranging from how the images were 
produced to the omission of Northern 
Ireland; and error, particularly with 
regard to areal coverage of the imag- 
ery, satellite timing, Image grey levels, 
spatial resolution, and image quality. 

This atlas is an excellent idea, and I 
hope that the second in the series, the 
Satellite Anas of Europe, is able to 
benefit from the lessons learnt in its 
production. 

Paul Curran 

Paul Ciiirran is lecturer in geography at 
the University of Sheffield. '■ 
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Soil Landscape Analysis 
by Frauds D . Hole and 
James B. Campbell 
Routledgc & Kegan Paul, £20.00 
ISBN 07102 0492 2 

Pedology has been dominated for 
many years by the description and 
analysis of the vertical soil profile, or 
pedon - the basic unit of all soil 
classification systems. Spatial, hori- 
zontal aspects of soils have often been 
neglected or reduced to a minor role. 
To those outside the field of soil 
sdence, this will seem surprising. Af- 
ter all, few farmers, ecologists or 
foresters are Interested in sou as an 
individual square metre of land. Civil 
engineers and sometimes gardeners 
may be interested in the properties of 
soil metre by metre, but most other 
users think of areas of one or two 
hectacres(10-20,000 square metres) as 
the minimum worth considering in 
terms of soil properties or their varia- 
tion. Against this background, a book 
by two eminent American soil geog- 
raphers, both with long experience as 
soil surveyors in a wide Tange of 
American environments, might seem 
at first tight to be very useful. 


articles themselves are concise 
clear accounts of classification div- 
tribution, habitat, ecology and hi 
haviour, highlighting recent research 
and points of particular interest and 
emphasizing conservation and the m. 
teraction between birds and man 
Rare and threatened species are 
identified, as are threats to shrinking 
habitats. The book thus makes a rather 
unexpected but very valuable con- 
tribution to conservation by including 
a systematic survey of threatened bird 
species, thus drawing these to the 
attention of the general reader, who 
may not have been aware of the 
number of birds affected, particularly 
by loss of habitat. Sadly, some of the 
information is already out of date: the 
number of Californian condors in the 
wild, for example, is given as fewer 
than 30 but seems now to be only « 
third of this. 

A particularly appealing feature of 
the book is the inclusion in many of the 
articles of special interest panels. For 
example, although many people may 
know that pigeons secrete milk for 
their young, fewer will realise that so 
too do flamingoes. Other such panels 
deal with the pollination of flowers by 
birds, torpor (a sort of physiological 
shut-down during bad weatherjin 
young swifts, cooperative breeding in 
several groups, polygamy in flycatch- 
ers and many other fascinating topics. 
Indeed, many readers are likely to be 
stimulated to try to find out more than 
the tantalizing sample of information 
given. 

The encyclopaedia Is illustrated by 
extensive use of excellent photographs 
which are well reproduced, many so 
clearly that individual barbs on the 
feathers are visible. An effort has been 
made to show something of behaviour 
and ecology, avoiding too many hack- 
neyed “bird at the nest" shots. The 
photographs are augmented by col- 
oured line drawings to show other 
members of the group, postures or 
sequences of display. 

The encyclopaedia will no doubt be 
used mainly for reference. Though not 
intended to be read right through, it ii 
surprisingly easy, rewarding and ea- 
joyable to do so. 

Ian Patterson 

Ian Patterson is senior lecturer in 
zoology at the University of Ab erdeen . 


“Soils” are defined by the authors in 
terms of permanent or semi-perma- 
nent properties such as partiae size 
distribution, hydromorphism ^and 
mode of Formation. "Landscape re- 
fers to the spatial distribution of recog- 
nized soil classes (usually soil seneij. 
And the authors’ term for an areao 
land dominated by one soil class w 
delineated on a map is an “elementary 
soil body". A “soil landscape .then . b 
normally nn assemblage of soi I bodies, 
with differing properties, but having* 
coherent relationship to each otlira. 
The “analysis” is mainly spatial: 
shape of soil bodies (delineations), 
their proportions, their relationship to 
relief, geology, climate and the wMtn- 
ering age of the landscape facet. 

"Soil landscape analysis . M P? 
ceived by the authors is about m 
distribution patterns of soil types 
portrayed on soil survey map* 
Although this use of the term "TM 
landscape" will irritate some readen u 
whom landscape is the expression 

geology, climate, and 


-Has relied excessively on the classical 
Russian zonal and global soil concepts, 
and neglected the meso and micro 
aspects of soil distribution, there is a 
clear need for a text to help the 
occasional user of soil maps — agro- 
nomists, foresters, ecologists and hyd- 
rologists as well as geographers - 
better to understand the nature of soil 
spatial variation. However, this is not 
indeed, many readers 
.will have difficulty understanding the 
concepts described; others may well be 

2K ,hal t . he sub j ec t'matter is 
handled correctly. As for tlife title, a 
pecondary title, offered on page 12, 
' n>y be - move illuminating: “Geoe- 

' ' 8011 re M u «* -m 

, and'Uhdtflying'the landscape”,' ■ 


impact, ’some British Iwidscape? 
be more easily described or cfanhB 
in soil terms than in terms of nWg 
geology - for example, 
scape or Breckland in Norfolk, a. 
clay landscape of west 

bri ^ C mafn criticism is that 
fail to address the wider audience^ 
soil map-users outside the 
profession. They assume fending 
with the United States Depart 
Agriculture system of sou ta*° ^ 
and with the Soil Survey MgjJ* 4 
they ignore such modern atapsUra 
mathematical concepts as kite Jjv jjj 

tization, semivariograms^awu' 

whole new area of lirfonnati*^ 
terns. Further, the book is 


terns. Further, the .hook » 

pointing to applications for so qQ 

scape analysis. Although there ^ 

occasion some very ^ununattag^ 
sights into the relationship* 0{| 
soil properties and the envi . 
the reader will need to work 


IIIW IWHUlil ' . 

extract such en lightenment- _ — 

A. J. Thomasson____^ 

— ■ - , i rjarf 

A. J. Thomasson works on me 
Survey of England and . Mg/H, 
Rothamsted Experimental 
Harpenden. ■- ! . 
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The British Prime Minister, revised 
edition 

edited by Anthony King 
Macmillan, £20.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 38827 5 and 38828 3 

bit the office of prime minister which 
fascinates students of British political 
life or the manner in which different 
holders of it have deployed its possibi- 
lities? There can be little doubt that it 
is the latter. Since all that can be said 
about the “office" (and perhaps all that 
needs to be said) can be set out within 
the limits of a very slender volume, it is 
by no means surprising that it is the 
character, style and performance of 
the office-holder which has caught the 
attention of historians, political scien- 
tists. journalists and the avidly curious. 
Thcywant to know whnt Lloyd George 
or Churchill, Attlee or Macmillan 
made of the premiership. And those 
who arc very up-to-date arc moved by 
the same curiosity in respect of Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

Yet in introducing this new version 
of a collection of essays first published 
in 1969 Anthony King seems to be 
worried by this state of affairs. He 
deplores the paucity of serious studies 
of the premiership, contrasts disappro- 
vingly the mengrencss of British writ- 
ing about it with the voluminous 
treatment by Americans of their pres- 
idency, ana appears to believe that 
given free access and sustained effort 
an “authoritative" account of the 
office might be attainable which would 
dissipate our lamentable ignorance 
and correct our penchant for grand 
generalizations based on a few dubious 
examples (any one of which may be 
contradicted by examples proving the 
opposite). 

Meanwhile, wc must make Jo with 
less ambitious fare such ns is provided 
by the ten contributions lo this book: 
sn from people writing on the bnsis nf 
experience in government (and one of 
them an ex-prime minister, Harold 
Wilson), four from academic students 
ol government. Surviving from the 
first edition arc two chapters by 
Richard Ncustadt (one in the form of a 
question and answer interview), pas- 
sages from Crossman's introduction to 
Bagehot, and George Jones's 1965 
article on the prime minister's power. 
The rest consists of more or less new 
pieces, though most have nlrcady been 
published elsewhere. An exception is 
Ihe editor's essay on Margaret Thatch- 
er a style as prime minister in which he 
perceptively examines some features 
oifleruse of the office and, in so doing, 
inevitably calls into question some of 


In search 
of an 
approach 

^Inlstratlve Politics In British 

Government 
.^Andrew Gray and 
JjUunL Jenkins 
^heatsheaf, £18.95 and £6.95 
} s BN07lQ8Qi432and01386 

This book adds to the ever-growing 
w S tu |' e of public administration 
cnm?i !? ys stress u P°rt the infinite 
m“P ,c % the processes of govem- 
and the diversity of itslnstitu- 
xuriT Brra rtg e ments. Recognition of 
exposes the limited 
wiS!? 11 * °f fractional constitutional 
with its simplistic belief that 
«jrp datmetions can be drawn both in 
jyjtjtfce “td In theory between “poli- 
iSK Province of the politician) and 
“ministration" (the kingdom of the 
a * nd prompts demands for 

anTv 0r * sophisticated and versatile 
took ^Pknetory and analytical 
insoi » t m this ficld have sought 
®'^ r ' wi dening range 
authniK? 1 disciplines: the present 
dolw^ rc “rammed to “an interdis- 
nary *PProach where ideas from 



David Lloyd George as depicted 
by David Low in 1926: a picture 
from David Low by Colin 
Seymour-Ure and Jim Schoff, 

S ublisbed on Monday by Seeker 
: Warburg at £9.95. 


his introductory remarks. 

The office of prime minister com- 
bines the functions of head of Govern- 
ment and of party leader. In principle 
these two roles could be separated, but 

B rattice and expectation forbid that in 
ritain. Since we have no formal 
constitution, the duties and powers of 
the office express the accretion of 
earlier experience and for that reason 
are always open to experiment and 
innovation. Moreover, precisely be- 
cause the prime minister's office is that 
ofleadcrsnip - in the affairs of govern- 
ment just as much as in those of party- 
its scope and possibilities cannot be 
definitively circumscribed. 

Consequently, once wc have cn- 
niimcratcd a number of pretty hnnal 
facts about the functions, status nnd 
institutional position of the PM, there 
is no alternative but to consider whnt 
this or that prime minister has been 
able to do as premier and how he or 
she has faced up to the challenges 
of the job. Naturally, this pushes us 
back to specific historical experience, 
particular individuals and their charac- 
teristics, ana the circumstances pecul- 
iar to their tenure of (lie office. 

Yet none of this points to any 
solution to the problems of ignorance 
and uncertainly postulated in King’s 
Introduction. For what such particular 
and historical studies yield arc conclu- 
sions relevant to the individuals and 
events to which they relate. They 
cannot offer us conclusive generaliza- 
tions about an office which by its 
nature and history is open-ended and 


political sdence, organizational analy- 
sis and economics are woven 
together". 

By “administrative politics" they 
mean “the shared features of politics 
and administration which are so im- 
portant to the character of British 
government". They quote no less an 
authority than Sir Humphrey Appleby 
(of Yes Minister fame): “questions of 
administrative polity , he admitted, 
“can cause confusion between the 
administration of policy and the policy 
of administration, espedally when the 
responsibility for the administration of 
the policy of administration conflicts 

- - IlL frtf (ha 


Behind this convoluted exposition 
lies a serious point. There are no 
simple answers. The present authors 
do not pretend otherwise. Their focus 
is a behavioural one, directed at "the 
patterns of extrinsic and intrinsic dif- 
ferentiation that emerge in administra- 
tive organization and which shape the 
perception and appredation of issues 
knd interests, the formation of agen- 
das, the resultant emergence of policy 
choices and their implementation. 
The early chapters of the book painsta- 
kingly trawl a wide range of literature 
in the quest for usefel theoretic^ 
perspectives. At one pointy in the 
context of a discussion about foe 
external enviroment of central admi- 
nistration, Ihe authors ask how raj 
we give some theoretical fle*h to this 
skeleton?” - rather an oddP^cof 
phrasing, and one which, hint? at, a 


dynamic. Nor is this a difficulty pecu- 
liar to the premiership in Hntnin: it 
iipplics tn any position of political 
leadership invested with that discre- 
tion to weigh and judge political 
opportunity which Machiavclli cor- 
rectly discerned to he at the heart of 
the pnnccly power. And even written 
constitutions and statues arc of little 
avail here, since either they arc totally 
vague and thus render an account of 
the office uninteresting, or they tic 
down the princely power so precisely 
that it ceases to exist . (This, incidental- 
ly. seems to be what Tony Bcnn wishes 
to recommend in his idiosyncratic 
contribution: the prime minister re- 
duced to a well-modulated loudspeak- 
er for the transmission of the party’s 
voice). 

So it seems unlikely that the de- 
ficiency highlighted by the editor of 
this book can ever be remedied. Yet 
this need not prevent us from making . 
suitably circumspect and qualified ' 
generalizations about the office of 
prime minister and how it can be 
discharged. I will conclude with three 
general remarks for which these essays 
offer some degree of support , indirect- 
ly at least. First, the tendency to 
identify the prime minister with the 
whole performance of a government is 
now far stronger than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. The Cabinet or '“the 
Ministry" can neither be held apart 
from the prime minister nor set in tidy 
balance with him or her. To this extent 
the office has been steadily “presiden- 
tialized". 

Second, when in office a prime 
minister operates with rather limited 
direct administrative and political sup- 
port. and there are complex reasons 
why this remains so. But it does mean 
that in office a capacity to master 
personally an immense amount of 
information, gleaned from diverse 
sources, is a necessary (though not a 
sufficent) condition of success. What 
this amounts to is the banal proposi- 
tion that the demands of the office are 
now so formidable that they arc likely 
to overwhelm a lightweight. But given 
the quirks of party politics what are the 
chances of seeing in the space of a 
generation more than one or two 
heavyweights accede to this coveted 
office? 

Finnlly, the opportunities of the 
office arc hedged in by circumstances 
intemn! and external to this country. 
The Particular pattern of parly rcl'a- 
tionsnips and demands is obviously 
important; the objective conditions of 
the economy and of international rela- 
tions impose their priorities; and last, 
but not least, the conventions and 
practices of British political life expose 
the prime minister to a stream of 
critical comment wlilch tends to pre- 
vent him or her from speaking with the 
authority of a representative of the 
nation. To that extent, however, the 
premiership has not been prcsidcntial- 
izcd: somebody is always chipping 
away at the prime minister's pedestafT 

Nevil Johnson 

Nevil Johnson is a fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford. , 


possible confusion of priorities. For, 
by the time we get past the literature 
search to the rater chapters, which 
apply the authors’ analytical 
framework to particular areas of re- 
cent administrative history - the quest 
for “efficiency" in government, the 
debate about political and administra- 
tive accountability, the Falkland! epi- 
sode. the Hoskyns-Wass debate about 
political and administrative reform - 
we are left with lingering doubts as to 
whether the usefulness of the prelimin- 
ary attempts at theory-building is com- 
mensurate with the effort expended. 

Students will find in the early chap- 
ters many useful signposts through 
what has become a jungle of diverse 
and often contradictory “approaches" 
to the study of public administration. 
There is also an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. They will find in the later chapters 
some valuable insights into contem- 
porary issues. But the balance of the 
book Is not entirely satisfactory. The 


book Is not entirely satisfactory. The 
"administrative politics” approach has 
much to commend It, but the authors' 
explanation and application of it would 
have carried more conviction had they 
spent less time trying to buttress their 
position with such lengthy examina- 
tion of other peoples’ theories. 

Gavin Drewry 

Gavin Drewry Is reader in social admi- 
■ nlstration at Royal Holloway and Bed- 
ford New College, London, . ' , 
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Years of Recovery 

British economic policy 1945-51 
AI.EO CAIKNCW >SS 

‘| An | Immensely Impnnyiii hixik . . ( airru russ lias providL-ii the lirsi lull 
t-sjiHln. ult m uf tlic- ccniinmic policies of (lie pertml for incireih.ui 20 years. 
Comprehensive, |ii(lk'i"iis ami .splendidly clear. Ills study will lico>nie an 
indlspeiisahlc guide.' AVit 1 Not tety 

‘this study should he read hy all politicians and by every type of social 
scientist : it Is a nuts terpi etc.* The Times Highfr Izifiiftithm SnjifilvinviU 
S-i'i page* llardlvaek o -llfi .r'Wtlti &3S.OI! 

Power without Responsibility 

Tlic press and broadcasting In Britain 
JAM l-S CUIIRAN ami J BAN SLATON 
Secmitl Petit ton 

Today just three men cunirtil two-tlilnls i if all daily and Sunday newspapers 
sold in llriialn. while the introduction uf cable TV and direct broadcasting 
hy satellite will open die way fur niuliltuiiimal o in mi tin leal lei ns companies 
in lake over much ufliriHsh TV. Tills new edition examines these- dramatic 
dev clupmeins in press nnd broadcasting and challenges tile conventional 
lAplaiiailuiLs of iheir role. Il will prove a valuable guide for students Ln 
many disciplines. 

3*22 pages Paperback (I IIC» itill 

Aspects of Toleration 

Philosophical studies 

Edited by JOHN HORTON and SUSAN MKNDUS. 

'Ilicsc essays hy a group of philosophers and polli leal theorists spring fr* mi 
a generally acknowledged need for a more dlstrlmhiutinguiidcrstdiidicigiif 
tnlerutiun In con temporary society. 

'livery one of the papers Is valuable: between them tltey confront smile of 
die uglier issues ut life in modem society . . . and they relate them 
intelligently and systematically to ihe foundation* orpli1kisophlc.il thought 
in ihe area.' Thv Timer. Higher Ttlru-utfmi Supplement 

l*J2 page* Hardback ill W. 392911 3 tlSJKi 

Retrieving Democracy 

In search of civic equality 
PHILIP GREEN 

'What Ji isc-ph Scliiiiiipvtcr did for ILherul dentwer acy. Philip Cirecn lu* done 
fur radical democracy. Green's interpretation for democratic equality 
provides ihe essc'iukd guidelines, both in theory and In practice, (or the 
ir.nisl'urmnilnn of society hunt a pseudo-democrac y to a genuine out.' 

. Temple Unfivisfiy 

3ti-( pages Hardback (I -lln .49Hft(lX X IHtlll 
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The Age of Ideologies 

A history of political thought In (he twentieth century 
KARL DIETRICH BRACHLR 
Uiitivrsiiy Paper buck 

Professor Hraclicr argues lhai the shattering disruptions ol'progress caused 
hy warn and other crises have undermined many rational certainties and 
left Iwvnticih-CL-nliiry Europe vulnerable in Jmilltmal thought. Tire Age nf 
hteuiugtes gives a lucid and penetrating insight into tile fuitduiueiilul 
eon filers In nur century between democracy and iiilalliarlauisni. 

'| An] ambitious, wide-ranging and provocative hook.' 

The Times Utemry Supplement 
320 pages Paperback O Hilh 39HSO 2 Xti.OS 

The Making of the 
Soviet System 

MOSHE LEW1N 

Moslie I.ewln traces the transformation of Russian society and the Russian 
political system In the period between the two world wars, a transforma- 
tion iliac was to lead lo Stalinism. His emphasis Is on Ihe changes stemming 
from war. revolution, civil war and Industrlall/Jttlon. and he discusses Mich 
topics as rural society and religion, ihe background of Soviet collectiviza- 
tion. and die prewar policies of agricultural procurement. 

36-1 pages 

Hardback II 416 308200 XI 9. tit! 

Paperback tl 116 )0830 3 XH.95 

Uneven Development 
in Southern Europe 

Studies in accumulation, class, migration and the slate 
Edited hy RAY HUDSON and JIM LEWIS 

Unis scholarly and authoritative collection Is an essentia! reference in the 
analysis of die significant changes now taking place within southern 
Europe. The emphasis on detailed ense studies ensures dial the key theo- 
retical questions are addfessctl wlih unusual precision, while individual 
chapters also provide useful Insights for those Interested In France, Greece. 
Italy. Portugal, Sp;iin or 1 Tbrkey In their own right. An extensive bibliography 
is Included. 

416 pages Hardback 0 416 32830 1 X32.‘>tl 
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Blackwell 

The Thatcher 
Government 

PETER RIDDELL 
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Seeing Green 

The Politics of Ecology Explained 

JONATHON PORRITT 

F SMbLIslies him ns a rjilled writer. Hr- 
Willis with i.-nvidhli; claiily arid 
i,ii si alneil verv*;. fk-l a borimj pjije. anti 
liia instinct for lire slmr|ily turned phr.ise 
■ll the rirjhl moment makes lor more- 
then a few (joncJ laughs.' The Uu,mllt»x 
'ills book is . . wrillen with clarity, 
inodesly and sincerity.' Mature 
2/2 ptigc:*, liiitdbnck £15.00 

ior.ii iib i? h 

pa|W!tback £3.95 tueri 

Parliament in 
the 1980s 

Edited by PHILIP NORTON 

An Invaluable guide to recent changes in 
(lie functioning of both the House of 
Commons and Lords. The book 
concludes with an assessment of the 
cumulative Impact of these changes and 
by Identifying the demands made for 
future reform. 

208 pages, hardback £19.50 

(0611 14D36 S| 

paperback £6.95 rout I4057J) 

Western 
Capitalism and 
State Socialism 

An Introduction 

HOWARD DAVIS and 

RICHARD SCASE 

In b comprehensive Introduction to the 
study of western capita list and Eastern 
European state socialist countries. Davis 
and Seas a provide a comparative 
analysis of the social structures of the 
two systems. By examining the effect of 
historical and contemporary forces on 
the development of East and West the 
authors identify the more striking 
contrasts and similarities between the 
two, concluding with an assessment of 
future trends In both types of system. 

208 pages, hardback £19.50 

(0 631 14001 ai 

paperback £7.50 io ssi moo? 6) 

American 
Politics and 
Society 

Revised Edition 

DAVID McKAY 

'McKay has come close la 
accomplishing the nearly impossible 
tnsk of pleasing everyone when writing a 
textbook on so diverse and complex a 
subject. His up-to-date coverage, 
excellent presentation and clarity of 
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elect nrul volutUfh 

edited by Ivur Crewe and 

Unvid Denver 

Cn ioin Hl-Iiii. 5li 
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The Geography of Eli ijIDIi I'olJfk-s: (lie 

I9K3 General Election 

hy It. J. Johnston 

('mom Helm .£29.95 

ISBN »> 7(1'W |44l 5 

Two 1 1 wines dominated the curly liicr- 
n tu re on British electoral behaviour, 
the primacy of class its the moulder of 
political ioyollics, and the stability, or 
1 rather the rigidity, of those tics. In- 
deed, the two were seen ns closely 
linked, and the decline of class politics 
was creeled ns opening a new era, in 
which party support would oscillate 
according to the importance of particu- 
lar Issues. Voters were now '‘up for 

S rahs”. The likelihood of dramatic 
uctua (inns in party support, magni- 
fied by the first-past-the-post electoral 
formula, pointed to the prospect of 
landslide changes of control at West- 
minster, or the rise of new parties, 
perhaps even a major realignment of 
political forces. 

Side by side with the increasing 
volatility of the electorate, however, 
changes in the geography of party 
allegiance were tending to make the 
electoral system more sluggish in its 
working. Over the past thirty years, 
slowly and cumulatively, each party 

Modest 

proposals 

Ireland: a positive proposal 
by Kevin Boyle and Tom Iladden 
Penguin, £2.95 
ISBN 014 052362 6 

“The problem 1 ', as Richard Rose 
wrote of Northern Ireland, “is that 
there is no solution* 1 . All the more 
reason to welcome every attempt to 
inch towards more modest, and more 
realistic, improvements, 

This book has three main elements. 


The flrBt is on analysis of the problem, 
examining why both the Stormont 
structure and Direct Rule have failed; 


ii.is i < tv n ginning Mii-ugtii "> ■!' v tt : n 

liLMiil.uiiis. I .ih« Minn lutriliLin Wit.un 
.uni in i liv hip, industrial cities, the 
< onxvrvativcs ui the south and in 
st'dii-riir.il and suburban EngLiml. 
More recently . growing geographic 
rni|;iri/d(i"!i Ins been linked with the 
tendency fur each ni.ij«'rp.iriy somsli- 
UiL'iK'ics tu be vi ml l- sjfvr. the two- 
fi.iriy marginals declining in nuiiitar. 

/:7c tural Change in W’i '•W ith Ihw>- 
tvinifi. edited by Ivor Crewe ami 
David Denver, focuses on individual 
volatility, while R"n Johnston's The 
(Ji’oi’ruphv of English Politics c\- 
amines i lie geographical dimensions of 
political choice. Both books leave the 
reader with some doubts as to whether 
they fulfil the ostensible aims of the 
authors and yet both also con tain much 
informative and sometimes fascinating 
material. Crewe and Denver's book 
raises the qurMinn. posed but perhaps 
not satisfactorily answered by them, 
whether it is meaningful to attempt a 
eross-nationnl study of electoral vola- 
tility. Institutional differences alone 
make hazardous the choice of any 
comtnun measure of change. Thus, the 
chapter on the United States empha- 
sizes the growth of tickci-snlittine as 
one form of increasing volatility, while 
France's second ballot encourages, or 
at least facilitates, vote-switching and 
the entiy of new parties; the disappear- 
ance of old formations means that 
electors arc presented with an Almost 
continuously changing sequence of 
options. 

Differences between countries in 
the amount of trustworthiness of elec- 
toral data afford as big an obstacle to 
cross-national comparison. It is easy, 
using the official election returns, to 
calculate net volatility. Estimates of 
gross volatility, showing the total 
amount of change in all directions, are 
drawn from sample surveys and de- 

S end more precisely on panel data, 
iritain has been unusual (though not 
unique) in having national election 
surveys, regularly financed since 1964 


style moke the book, in my view, the 
beat Introductory text on trie British 
market and an obvious reading list 
requirement for undergraduates in 
politics and related subjects.* 

Teaching Politics 

352 pages, paperback £7.95 

10631 14131 31 ■ 

A Dictionary of 
Marxist Thought 

Edited by TOM BOTTOMORE 
Editorial Board: Laurence Harris, 
V.G. Klernnn, Ralph Miliband ' 


'Indispensable ... it Is of enormous 
scholastic value and will I am sure 
become even more valuable . . .' 
Nciv Statesman 

The entries cover a very wide range 
clear, accurate and concise.' 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
602 pages, poperback £8.50 
<0<UI 14236 3) 


108 Cowley Road. Oxford OX4 1 JF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South. 
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this is neither exceptional nor excep- 
tionable, although such casual exag- 
gerations as "the two communities 
nave ontirely different views of the 
world in which they live" suggest an 
ignorance of more recent community- 
based research. The second element Is 
a critique of what the authors call the 
"simple solutions". Seven of these', 
ranging frortut unitary united Ireland 
to integration with Britain arc suc- 
cinctly and convincingly demolished as 
unworkable. 

So far, so good. But the measure of 
the book's success must rest in its 
ability tu accomplish the third objec- 
tive, to identify a “better wny for- 
ward". The authors base this on a new 
Anglo-Irish treaty, guaranteeing 
Northern Ireland's right to self-deter- 
mination and the rights of both com- 
munities within it to express their 
identities and aspirations. On such 
foundations, they argue, it would be 
possible to construct a working com- 
munity. Cooperation between the two 
harts of Ire land could proceed through 
joint agencies. Relations between tho 
Irish Republic and Britain would be 
worked out through nd hoc commis- 
sions responsible to a joint parliamen- 
tary body. Within Northern Ireland, 
the rights of the minority (nnd major- 
ity) would be guaranteed through an 
extensive programme of legislative 
reform . 

The legal focus hns both the advan- 
tages ana limitations of microscopic 
vision: it allows a more precise ex- 
amination, but at the expense of 
ignoring llmt whicli falls outside its 
field. Trie proposals arc least original 


by the SSRC/ESRC whose panel ele- 
ment enables scholars to calculate 
gross volatility, and to compare it 


ment - economic cooperation with the 
Irish Republic, educational reform 
and the need to encourage social 
cohesion. 

How are the proposals to be im- 
plemented? More precisely, how are 
they to overcome the inevitable repub- 
lican violence and loyalist obduracy? 
The authors are probably right when 
they argue that republican violence, 
though likely to increase in the short 
term, would gradually diminish in the 
wake of a political settlement. The key 
issue is the Unionists' ability to frus- 
trate such a settlement. Here, as with 
the paramilitaries, the authorities are 
urged to “face down" the opposition, 
press ahead with those elements of the 
plan which do not depend on Unionist 
support, and eventually devolve re- 
sponsibility for Belfast-Dublln rela- 1 
tlons to some form of local assembly. 
The authors' evasiveness about how 
the Unionists are to be persuaded to 
join io such an assembly is both 
understandable and unsatisfactory. 
For any plan to succeed it must provide 
Unionists with room to move from 
their present cramped position into 
one where negotiations become poss- 
ible. On the evidence of the last 15 
years the price of compromise is still 
considered to be greater than the cost 
of violence. 

It is easy to pinpoint the weaker 
bricks which could bring this intricate 
structure down over its authors' heads, 
but the very presentation of a construc- 
tive integrated plan itself justifies this 
book. What passes for political debate 
in Northern Ireland has almost ground 
to a halt over the last decade. Apart 
from harming the political process 
itself, this means that any new political 
Initiative - rumours of which are thick 
i in the air - will be launched into a 
i vacuum. It would greatly undervalue 
■ these proposals to claim that their 
> prominence is due to the flatness of the 

l surrounding countryside. Nevcrthe- 
} less their influence is enhanced by the 
s shortage or alternatives. The authors 

- conclude: “Even if a general settle- 

- ment along these lines cannot be 


auiHA lime. Ycl. whether or not the 
editors fail in their declared intention, 
the chapters on individual countries, 
often absorbing und always informa- 
tive, provide a rich source of detail 
about postwar changes in the electoral 
politics of the 13 diverse western 
nations discussed here. 

The Geography of English Palmes is 
in pari a geographer's broadside nt 
British political science, chiding its 
spokesmen for their preoccupation 
with social class and their neglect of the 
territorial diversity of political choice. 
Some of his criticisms arc apt ; little, for 
instance, has been done to parallel the 
excellent analyses nf the political 
effects of migration within the United 
States. Ycl some of his strictures arc 
overdone; that classes vary, often 
sharply, in the way they divide their 
vote in different regions, has long been 
known. The charge should he one of 
inadequate emphnsis, rather than of 
intellectual dereliction. 

Unlike Crewe and Denver and their 
contributors, Johnston relies on aggre- 
gate data. His work is based on 
conventional regression analysis and 
on a new tcchnicjue, "entropy-max- 
imizing procedure''. Renders of John- 
ston’s article in The THES of October 
4 will know how strikingly dose the 
estimates derived from the latter arc to 
those based on the BBC/Gallup elec- 
tion day survey. The lay reader will 
find much of the book heavy going, but 
the exposition is relieved, not only by 
the author's pugnacious style, but 
often by a provocative interpretation, 
of which the chapter on campaign 
spending is a largely convincing ex- 
ample. 

The core of the book lies in an 
examination of the results of the 1983 
general election. The first part, after 
controlling for variations in class com- 
position, looks at significant regional 
differences in party support. The 
second seeks to trace regional differ- 
ence in the changes in party support 
between 1979 and 1983. While this 
limited timespan necessarily inhibits 
the author from making inferences 
about longer-term movements of sup- 
port between regions, the findings are 


reached this year, however, the reali- 
ties and requirements identified here 
and in the Forum Report will remain". 


certainly consistent with the tentative 
hypotheses already put forward Thus 
1983 saw a continuation of the tenden 
cy for the two main parties to hold on 
best, or to advance most, in their own 
constituency strongholds and les! 
clearly in their regional heartlands 
The effect of this is to sharpen the 
polarization between north and south 
and between the more urban and less 
urban constituencies. 5 

“To him that hath slinll be riven Hn H 
from him that hath not . . ” j* 
recurring message of this book. We are 
still, nt the end, left with the question 
whether the author has identified a 
distinctively geographic uspcct of elec- 
toral behaviour. The most obvious 
explanation for this propensity of par- 
tics to grow even stronger, relatively 
nt least, where they are already strong 
lies in the "neighbourhood" or "conta- 
gion" effect, the tendency for voters in 
ail classes to be influenced by the 
political ambience of their area, to fall 
into line with the preponderant politic- 
al climate in their district. Such a 
solution has recently been given furth- 
er currency by Anthony Heath, Roger 
Jowcll and John Curtice in their book 
on the 1983 election, but Johnston 
seems unwilling to accept it, perhaps 
because the social psychologist has 
more to offer here than the geog- 
rapher. Electoral behaviour is more 
about chaps than maps. 

Paradoxically, the volatility re- 


in Britain, at least, more, not less, 
local and regional homogeneity. 
Labour, in particular, has seen an 
increasing concentration of its strength 
even while that strength has been 
dwindling. U is odd that Alliance 
strategists seem so reluctant to grasp 
the implications of such a development 
in a country still using the electoral 
formula of first past the post. 

Hugh Berrington 

Hugh Berrington is professor of politics 
at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


Criticism of (be proposals demands 
alternatives which are as well and as 
honestly argued. 

John Darby 
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The Politics of Local Socialism 

John Gyford 

Whether seen ns fools or villains, or as heroes nnd prophets, the emer- 
gence of radical Labour councils hns mndc n mujor impact on local 
government, on the Labour party and on British politics generally. This 
book situates the new wave of locn] socialism within the context of recent 
changes within local government nnd within the Uihour Party itself. 

August 1985 HB £15.00 PB £5.95 
Local Government Briefings: 3 

The Case for Local Government 
George Jones and John Stewart 
Second Edition 

This new second edition provides updated figures in the chapter on local 
government finance and a new final chapter, bringing the story up to mid 
1985. AH involved with local government, whether professionally, politi- 
cally, or academically, will welcome this powerfully argued case for the 
defence. 

October 1985 PB £5.95 
Local Government Briefings: 1 

Political Theories of Modern Government 
Its Role and Reform 
Peter Self 

A uniquely broad and original survey of theories and beliefs about the 
growth, behaviour, performance and reform of modem governments. 
Basing his study on examples drawn from various Western societies, the 
author looks closely at how governments actually work, and presents nls 
own conclusions about the future role of government, the limits of market 
philosophy, the future of politics, and the principles und problems of 
institutional reform. 

October 1985 HB £18.00 PB £7.95 

Between Centre and Locality 
The Politics of Public Policy 

Edited by Stewart Ranson, George Jones and Kieron Wal 8 * 1 

A major crisis has developed in the relations between central and local 
government since the 1970s. Moreover, the confrontation of centre and 
locality has been a constant theme of political debate and legislative action 
since Mrs Thatcher came to power. This book, provides detailed accounts 
of the developments in this period across a range of case studies, including 
education, the police, housing, race relations and finance. 

September 1985 HB £22.00 
Institute of Local Government Studies 

Men & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd ' 

PO Box 18 , Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE . . 
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Generals in Retreat: the crisis of 
military rule In Latin America 
edited by Philip O'Brien and 

Paul Cammack 

Manchester University Press, £22.50 
ISBN07190 10845 

After a decade or more of widespread 
military rule in Latin America, the 
generals are in retreat. However, the 
new civilian governments face massive 
economic and political difficulties and 
the spectre of military intervention in 
politics has not been banished. The 
continuing debt crisis, udded to the 
persistence of poverty and unequal 
distribution of income, leaves the new 
civilian governments with a formidable 
heritage of problems. The suppression 
of political activity under the military 
has exacerbated the situation by 
heightening demands and weakening 
political institutions. 

Nevertheless, major changes are 
indeed under way in Latin America 


and these require a change in the ways 
in which social scientists look at poli- 
tics in that troubled continent. This 


book contains chapters on the more 
important cases of military rule: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, 
and the introduction nnd conclusion 
attempt to relate these case studies to 
more general theoretical concerns. 

There is a considerable ongoing 
debate on the reasons for, ana the 
nature of, military intervention in 
Latin American polities. These essays 
are in the political economy tradition, 
exploring the linkages between econo- 
mic policies and problems and military 
rule. They devote considerable atten- 
tion to the restructuring of the econo- 
mies and to the monetarist policies 
implemented (with many shifts und 
inconsistencies) by these govern- 
ments. There is much about economic 
policies and not a great deni about the 


Party 

chains 


R rocess of transition to civilian rule 
(orcover, the essays collected in this 
D?ok are uneven and set themselves 
different aims. This may be something 
of a disappointment to readers looking 
for o more general explanation of "the 
retreat of the generals” 

One of the general conclusions of 
the book is the almost universal failure 
of these military regimes and their 
attempts at monetarist restructuring of 
the economy. Only in Brazil, .where 
there was no shock treatment and 
where monetarist orthodoxy was never 
fully implemented did the military 
regime achieve any long-term econo- 
mic gains. And only in Brazil, where 
there was some continuity of electoral 
politics, were the military able to 
withdraw from government in a gra- 
dual and controlled manner. Con- 
versely, those governments that 
attempted to implement the most 
orthodox versions of monetarism were 
also those that saw the economy 
collapse in crisis. Throughout the con- 
tinent, monetarism led to financial 
speculation rather than to real growth. 

The editors have opted for a loose 
framework within which to situate the 
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Ordinary Stalinism: democratic 
centralism and the question of 
communist political development 
by Ronald Tlersky 
Alien* Unwin, £15.00 
ISBN0 04 320167 

Democratic centralism - the absolute 
dominance of leadership and the out- 
lawing of factions - is the sine qua non 
of communist politics. It is the concept 
fna the practice than ensures the party 
« monolithic, that debates arc not 
debates, that elections are not clec- 
oons. It is the means whereby the 
objectives - the revolutionary van- 
guard, the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and proletarian internationalism, in 
Sl,0 . rt i party orthodoxy - are sought, 
secured ana sustained. The orthodoxy 
js justified by the structure; the struc- 
ture (democratic centralism) is the 
temple of the orthodoxy. From this 
mutual dependence it follows ineiuct- 
aoly that the weakening of either 
uwatens survival of the other, and this 
wared is what has been happening in 
western communist parties in the past 
twenty years. Communist parties in 
P°wer, on the other hand, are less 
~*P°&ed, shored up as they are by the 
panoply of slate power - army, police, 
ureaucracy, culture and so on. 
w!~. n - Tiersky's main object of 
Jerest in this scholarly book are the 
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A political rally of the Popular 
Unity movement in Chile, 1972; 
from The Cambridge Encyclopedia 
pf Latin America and the Carib- 
bean (Cambridge University 
Press, £25.00). 


larger western communist porties. 
winch he rightly sees as exposed, 
though in ways different from their 
democratic party competitors, to 
pressures from the pluralistic environ- 
ment in which they must operate. The 
book comprises two parts, the first 
being an examination of the history 
and theory of "ordinary Stalinism" (by 
which Ticrsky means democratic cen- 
tralism) in the Soviet Union - though 
he sees it os in direct line of descent 
■philosophically from Thomas Hobbes. 
The second part comprises case studies 
of the Italian ami French communist 
parties, contrasting their different 
courses of development, the one refor- 
mist, the other recidivist. 

It is, however, unclear how far an 
examination of the development of 
democratic centralism in the situation 
of a ruling party (the CPSU) is 
appropriate to an analysis of the 
evolution of the non-ruling PCI and 
PCF, for here the role of a hostile 
environment is crucial and one feels 
there is too little of Italy in the section 
on the PCI and of France in that on the 
PCF. (This is surorising given Tiers- 


individual cases, in the belief that 
useful theorizing must begin with the 
specific internal configurations of par- 
ticular societies. They offer h thorough 

critique of previous attempts at ex- 
planation, arguing that these earlier 
theories over-generalized from the 
early case of Brazil and were, in a 
number of important respects, incor- 
rect. Paul Cammack has a useful cri- 
tique of the prevailing “burcaucratic- 
authoritarian %> explanation of milit- 
ary intervention. This theory linked 
the rise of military governments in 
Latin America to the economic crisis 
associated with the inability or these 
countries to establish proper capital 
goods sectors. This, in turn, led to the 
emergence of a political crisis and 
subsequently to military takeovers and 
a profound restructuring of the econo- 
mies. Cammack argues persuasively 
that this theory failed to capture the 
variety of different national situations, 
and recommends a more modest re- 
search strategy. ] 

However, while the essuys in this I 
book certainly point in the right direc- 
tion, it cannot be said that they take us 
very far along the road to an under- 
standing of the political dynamics of 
Latin American societies. Basically, 
the editors' position comes down to 
saying that, for a variety of fairly 
obvious reasons, civilian elites have 
been unable to construct a durable 
hegemony, and that, consequently, 
democracy will always tend to be a 
fragile achievement. 

The monetarist experiment is shown 
to have failed disastcrously, not only in 
Chile but also in other countries in 
Latin America. At present only Chile 
under Pinochet stands out as a lonely 
exception to the recent wave of “re- 
democratization" in the region, and 
there the regime is clearly under great 
pressure forlibernllzotion and a return 
to civilian rule. Indeed, in his chapter 
on Chile, Phil O'Brien goes so far as to 
predict the fall of Pinochet “probably 
m the next year or two”. It would be 
good if this prediction were fulfilled. It 
remains to l»e seen, however, whether 
(he generals have gone for good. 

Ian Roxborough 

Ian Roxborough is lecturer in political 
sociology of Latin America at the 
London School of Economics and the 
Institute of Latin American Studies, 
University of London. 


The contrasting pRths of PCI and 
PCF confirms that results may be 
profoundly mixed; the PCI is an exam- 
ple of the virtual dccommuaization of 
a communist party, with the dropping 
of the most essential clement of demo- 
cratic centralism, its cell structure, and 
the substitution of the more obviously 
electorally-geared section structure. 
Meanwhile, the PCF is recidivism 
incarnate; not for it the social demo- 
cratization of the PCI. Here is a party 
where the outward divesting of ortho- 
doxy (in 1976 both proletarian interna- 
tionalism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat were discarded) has been 
paralleled by rigorous reassertion of 
democratic centralism; as recently as 
February this year yet more dissidents 
were ousted from the leadership. 

The sources of this divergence be- 
tween the two most important west 
European communist parties are left 
largely unexposed. Tiersky holds that 
these parlies are suffering the objec- 
tive disintegration of orthodox ideolo- 
gy - the destruction of their "sacred 
symbols", to borrow a phrase from 
Walter Lipproann - but it is not clear 


uprising given Tiers- Waiter Lipproann - out it is not clear 
the cultural aspect; in why the Pp is pu tmg up such a fight, 

•tint pAf hnc Could it be that in the French case. 


ky's sensitivity to the cultural aspect; in 
1979 be wrote that “the PCF has 
always been at least partially French"). 
Western communist parties have, as 
Ticrsky illuminatingly admits, a prob- 
lem practising their Hobbesian pre- 
dilections in hostile environments 


embodying "less and less the orthodox 
rules of democratic centralism and 
more and more Roberto Michels’s less 
devastating iron law of ougarchy - a 
common feature of all democratic 
parties. 


Coutd it be that in the French case, 
aspects of French political culture, 
actually serve to sustain democratic 
centralist monolithism7 Effectively, 
there is scope for two books here; one 
on the development of ruling parties in 
the Soviet bloc, and another on the 
west European parties left by Moscow 
to the vagaries of the fates. 

Ronslcf Tiersky has, however, pro- 
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still the beat work in English on its 
subject. Few of his American compat- 
riots rival his grasp of the subtleties of 
European communist politics, and this 
book deserves to take Its place as the 
most prescient analysis to date of (be 
phenomenon of the slow rot of demo- 
cratic centralism and ideology in the 
west European communist parties. 


Byron Criddle 


New Politics Books from Oxford 


British Politics 

Continuities and Change 

Dennis Kavanagh 

A comprehensive and up-io-dalo textbook foi main courses on British politics end government, heals 
with the familiar topics of Clio Cabinet, Parliament, parties, pressure groups, and local government 
but also discusses the often neglected issues of political culture, coiporatism, the police and the 
ludiciary. the mass media, political recnritmenund political stylo, and the politics of economic decline. 

0 19 876160 0. hmdhack £15.00 

0 19 876161 9. paperback £7.95 

Labour and the British State 

Barry Jones and Michael Keating 

An examination of the relationship ol the Labour Party to the form and institutions of the UK State, 
looks at how views of tho theory of the State held In the Labour Party atfecl the practice ol Labour 
government and opposition 

0 19 876167 2. hardback, Clarendon Press £19.50 

0 19 876186 4. paperback £7.95 

The New Select Committees 

Edited by Gavin Drewry 

Gives a factual description of the fourteen committees, explains the movement towards the 
introduction of the currant system, and appraises us workings. The book has tho backing of the 
Study of Paili ament Group and there are contributions both from academics and parliamentary clerks. 

0 19 822785 X. hardback £25.00 

The Decline o! Class Voting in Britain 

Changes in the Basis of Electoral Choice 1964-1983 

Mark N. Franklin 

The definitive study of changos that bava occurred In Bntish patty and electoral politics since 1964. 
Explains how declining class voting has opened the way to cholco between parties based on issue 
preferences rather than class loyalty. 

0 19 827475 0. hardback £20.00 

0 19 827474 2, paperback £6.95 

The Changing Constitution 

Edited by Jeffrey Jowell and Dawn Oliver 

A collection ol assays by lawyers and political scientists, covering central but much neglected arm 
of modem constitutional law. theory, and practice. Distinguished contributors include A W. Bradley, 
Gavin Drewry, David Butler, and Qoolfrey Marshall. 

0 19 876176 7. hardback, Clarendon Press £25.00 

0 19 876175 9. paperback £12.95 

Politics in Its Place 

A Study of Six Ideologies 

Gordon Graham 

Aims to show that philosophy provides a fruitful way in which the fundamental political Ideas of tbs 
twentieth century can be examined and assessed. Drawing upon the writing of political theorists, 
paat and present, the authw examines in turn the doctrines of liberalism, socialism, nationalism, 
Fascism, anarchism, and conservatism. 

0 19 824735 8. hardback, Clarendon Press £17.50 

0 19 824922 5. paperback £6.96 

Marxism and International Relations 

Vendulka Kuhalkova and Albert A, Cruldutaanh 

Discusses how Mandats often overlook international relations and how likewise Marxism is overlooked 
in western studies of international relations, Also shows bow Marxist doctrines have beon adapted 
in the fields of international diplomacy 

0 19 876170 8, hardback £22 50 

The Pathology of Public Policy 

Brian W. Hogwood and B. Guy Paters 

First book to analyse the whole range of public problems drawing on insights from a range of 
ata domic disciplines, policy areas and practical experience. Based on the novel concept of the 
analytical taxonomy of the pathologies of policy making. 

0 19 878011 7. hardback £17.60 

0 19 878010 9, paperback . ee 95 

The Principles of Politics 

J. R. Lucbb 

Discusses the nature of political argument and political obligation and the traditional ideals of Natural 
Law; the Rule of Law, of Legality, Equality, Freedom, and Justice ere eluadaied and reformulated 
in modem terms. 

0 19 824774 5, paperback. Clarendon Press £9.95 

Politics and Policy In the European Community 

Stephen George 

This textbook examines the Institutions and theory ol the Community, the economic and political 
environment of the current policy, and the substance and conduct of Individual policy areas. 

0 19 876164 3, hardback £17.60 

0 19 876165 1, paperback £6.95 

Revival and Reaction 

The Right in Contemporary America 

OOUanPeele 

'Gillian Peeta is now directing our gaze to Eighties America and unfolding the Hneaments of a world 
In which Rightness is all ... her subject la a s superbly topical as her treatment is shrewd and 
knowledgeable. 1 Times FducettoasI Supplement 

'will be ol great value to British readers who have viewed these stirrings bom afar ... the author 
deserves much credit for her general accuracy.' Times Literary Supplement 
0 19 821132 5, paperback. Clarendon Press CB.96 

The Nature of American Politics 

Second Edition 

H. G. Nicholas 

The essential nature of the American political process can be confusing. In this lively book Professor 
Nicholas unravels the mystery relating the processes of politics to American society and its evolution 
since the earliest days. He brings the book throughly up-to-date in Ids current assessments of 
participation and manipulation in tbe post-Watergate political world. 

0 19 827482 3, hardback £10.00 

0 19 827483 1. paperback £495 
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politics 

—books. 

from SAGE 


Soviet Interests 
in the Third World 

R H Cassen Editor 

Does Soviet policy rewards the Third 

World imply thrusting pursuit of world 

domination, or caution and cost 

consciousness' Soviet Interests In the 

Third World ctuci dates Soviet 

motivations on the bans of its behaviour. 

analysing in economic, political and 

military strategic interests 

Published for the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs 

352 pp, Cloth £27.50, Paper £10.50 


Unlocking the 
Cabinet 

Cabinet Structures in Comparative 
Perspective 

Thomas T Mackle and 
Brian W Hogwood Editors 
Comparative studies of politics fuve 
neglected the cabinet and cabinet 
Committees which arc .it the centre ot 
the decision -making process in Western 
parliamentary democracies. Unlocking 
the Cabinet provides the first 
comparative analysis of cabinet structures 
In parliamentary systems, reveafmg the 
powerful rolo of cabinet committees. 
SAGE Modern Politics Series 
224 pp, Cloth £25.00, Paper £9.95 


Organized Interests 
and the State 

Sfudiei in Mesa- Corporatism 
Alan Cawson Editor 
Organized Interests and the State 
marks an Important extension of 
corporatise theory to the analysis of 
political processes at the subnadonal 
level. The contributors consider how 
state agencies Interact with business 
Interests to form public policy In 
Westorn democracies by looking at case 
studies In key policy areas. 

SAGE Series In Neo-Corporatism 
274 pp, Cloth £25.00, Paper £9.95 


"Private Interest 
Government 

Beyond Market and State 
Wolfgang Streeck and 
Phillips C Schmltter Editors 
Private Interest Government 
challenges both market liberalism and 
state Interventionism as modes of 
democratic government. It describes the 
development of private Interest 
governments, devolving certain public 
policy responsibilities to Interest 
associations in specific policy areas. 
SAGE Series In Neo-Corporatism 
approx 300 ppi Cloth £27,50, Paper 
£10.50 


Political Economy of 
Contemporary Africa 

Second Edition 

Peter C W Gutklnd and 
Immanuel Wallersteln Editors 
'Africa Is In a suto of material, 
ideological, and Intellectual change; this 
Invaluable collection captures much of 
this excitement and potential.' - 
American Sociological Review 

'The typo of book which is a 'must' for 
all Africanists and their students.' — 
African Economic History 
(Reviews of the /kit edition) 

SAGE Series on African 
Modernization and Development 
344pp. Cloth £3 1 .00, Paper £15.50 
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POLITICS 

Global 

theories 

Thu Dividing Discipline: hegemony and 

diversity in International theory 

byK.J. Hoisfi 

Allen & Unwin, £15. 00 

ISBN 0tl4 .727077 X 

In the first part of his unusual book 
K. J. Holsti examines three major 
theories oil inter-state relations in an 
attempt lu determine whether the Held 
hus intellectual coherence. These 
theories are not scientific in character 
hut rather normative, nllhough they all 
seek to make valid generalizations 
about relations between states. The 
first , classical (or realist) theory, has 
been the dominant mode for some 
three hundred years. It emphasizes 
inter-state relations as an extension of 
the interests of the nation-state and its 
concern for their promotion and for 
security. Power politics reflecting a 
Hobbesitiu state of nature is the char- 
acteristic mode. 

Two challengers to this paradig- 
[ made dominance have appeared in 
recent years. Dependency theoiy, 
which owes a good deal to nco- Marxist 
interpretations of capitalism, empha- 
sizes the importance of economic pro- 
cesses operating on the inter-state 
system. These produce a set of depen- 
dent relations, unequal in nature, 
between the capitalist states ond the 
underdeveloped world. Such an eco- 
nomic structure determines political 
relations which arc considered to be 
largely epiphenotnenal. 

The third theoretical mode, that of 
the global society model, urges an 
embryonic but growing form of world 
order. Common notions of justice and 
the rule of law transcend ana constrain 
the pursuit of national interests. The 
need to solve problems that affect the 
nation-stnte but which are outside its 
control, such as environmental pollu- 
tion, ha* produced an emphasis on 
cooperation and functional organiza- 
tion that directly influences the stale. 

In Holst i’s view these three theories 
are not alternatives competing for 
adherents but complementary and, 


Political 

channels 


Representatives of the People? 
Parliamentarians and constituents In 
western democracies 
edited by Vernon Bogdanor 
Gower, £20.00 

ISBN 0566 00878 5 

Representatives of the People examines 
the relations between parliamenta- 
rians and constituents in a number of 
democracies, In particular assessing 
how the relations are mediated by the 
electoral system. It constitutes another 
contribution to informed debate on 
electoral reform in Britain. The study 
reminds us of the exceptional Ism of 
Anglo-American states. The shift at 
the tum of the centuTy to proportional 


(jktfn lugcthi'i. provide ;i |:i-iiei.il land 
ci ilic Kilt view i»f w.«ld politics. 
Alilmuph e.ich one is flawed in wHiie 
way they have value in that they 
address themselves t" genuine ami 
tlisiirit-i problems. He urges a greater 
willingness m explore the possibilities 
of alternative tltenrelicM approaches 
uri llic part of those attached to the 
classical model. 

In the second pari Holsti examines n 
sample nf textbooks from eight coun- 
tries written between 1948 and 1981 
(1.1 from Britain and Indin. 1 2 from the 
USA and Japan, 10 from South Korea, 
eight from Canada/Australia taken to- 
gether, three from France). By analys- 
ing the references in their bibliographies 
lie hopes to discover if they reflect a 
common approach to the field of 
international politics. His conclusion is 
that these works reflect the predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon classical tradition. 
Holsti criticizes them for their intellec- 
tual parochialism: the authors tend to 
confine themselves to their own 
national literature and to be more or 
less unaware of or uninterested in 
other approaches to the subject. This 
is. Holsti argues, especially true of 
Britain, the united States and Japan. 
Scholars in these countries arc preoc- 
cupied with the classical tradition and 
its modern emphasis on the super- 
powers. 

Although Holsti Says much that is 
interesting and perceptive about these 
three theoretical approaches the book 
reads more like a critical review titan a 
substantive analysis of the problem of 
theoretical explanation of inter-state 
politics. The distinction between de- 
scription and explanation, for exam- 
ple , is blurred. He does not make clear 
what conditions have to be satisfied for 
theories that employ concepts such as 
structure and process, as opposed to 
theories using concepts such as justice 
and order, in order to be explanatory. 
There is a difference in kind between 
dependency theory and its determinis- 
tic neo-Marxist basis and the voluntar- 
ism of global society theory with its 
moralistic references and ethical con- 
cern. 

Holsti’s method is also open to 
criticism. The use of bibliographies as a 


means of determining orthodoxy is a 
dubious procedure. References of this 
kind are employed by authors in 
various WBys; as illustrations of, or 

S ort for, arguments; more ex- 
ed examples of the point in ques- 
tion; as authority or warrant; or as 
awful examples of a genre to be 
avoided; and so on. They cannot be 
taken as representations of an author’s 
view of his field, or as rccommcnda- 


collective irresponsibility in Washing- 
ton DC. In France, John Freais 
emphasizes the importance of local- 
ism, regardless of the electoral system 
in use. Ivor Crewe’s survey evidence 
shows that whatever merits single 
member seats may have, the promo- 
tion of close relations between MPs 
and constituents is not one of them. 
Knowledge of an MP's view on policy 
issues is sparse, and over half the 
British electorate has read or heard 
nothing about the MP for the previous 
years. In Scandinavian countries the 
Importance of local government and 
other organizations detract from the 
importance of the party/parliamentary 
channels. The French two-ballot sys- 
tem, the US primary, and some multi- 
member arrangements enable voters 
to indicate their preference between 
candidates, indeed, Vernon Bogda- 
nor, In his introduction, observes that 
the important distinction between 
democracies, regardless of electoral or 
party system, or form of government, 


the turn of the century to proportional party system, or form of government, 
representation (PR) in many west la between systems which permit an 
European states was accompanied by a effective choice between candidates of 


change from single memoer consti- 
tuencies to multi-member ones, 
Anglo-American states were notable 
exceptions to both trends. 

The book presents case studies of 
the relations in single member consti- 
tuencies (Britain, USA, Australia and 
West Germany), national Ijst (Nether- 
lands), multi-tneniber seats (most 
West European states) and essays on 
conceptual problems. It Is a useful 
blend of empirical and theoretical - 


material. The studies present informa- 
tion about contacts boiweep politicians 
and voters, representatives’ be- 
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haviour, and relations to party systems 
which is not rendily available for some 
countries. Burke, not surprisingly, is 
the most cited author, usually to note 
itis irrelevance (Hugh Berrington 
notes that he is usually invoked today 
by the self-interested). 

Some of the studies confirm much of 
what we know. US Congressmen arc 
often errand boys, end individual and 


the same party. The book’s recom- 
mendation Is that a multi-member 
system would encourage parties to 
present and voters to elect more 
socially representative candidates than 
we have at present,. 

But there are problems with the 
book's subject. Berrington wonders in 
what Bense it is meaningful to talk of 
the opinion of a large and heter- 
ogeneous constituency, in Britain, the 
"voice” of the constituency is often 
that of the activists of the incumbent 
local party. Concerning the absence of 
a coherent and unambiguous concept 
of representation Sam Finer concludes 
that we are in a muddle, though one 
that works. The theory has changed 
‘ *»y*n from representing loca- 

lities and constituences to representing 
a national (party) mandate. At the 
same time, the elected politicians have 
emerged as . champions of local grie- 
vances and as important channels, of 
access to authorities. Michael Steed's 


lions, without further inquiry into his 
intentiuns Many of these selected 
works, ami here I must admit an 
interest since one of my own was 
included in Holsti’s analysis, are con- 
cerned not with the exposition of a 
particular theoretical approach but 
with the examination of different 
forms of theorizing and their relation 
to the explanation of inter-state rela- 
tions. As such they are not textbooks 
in the sense of being a summary of 
received and orthodox knowledge use- 
ful for pedagogic purposes. Holsli's 
approach conceals or ignores genuine 
differences in teaching methods be- 
tween different educational systems in 
the countries included in the analysis. 
The teaching of international relations 
and politics in Britain for example, is 
not tied in the same way as in North 
America to set texts anti highly struc- 
tured course work, but is more eclectic 
and related to other fields of study. 
The assumption of common pedagogic 
purpose and its associated orthodoxy is 
therefore not warranted. Many of the 
works he cites are commentaries on 
and not subscriptions to, the various 
extant theoretical offerings. 

Finally, the economics of academic 
publishing merits more consideration 
than a passing reference as an influ- 
ence on the type of work the author 
considers as a textbook. No writer or 
publisher on international politics 
could ignore the potential of the 
American market ana this entails some 
attention to commercial as well as 
intellectual considerations. If a British 
writer wishes to succeed in this market 
he has to address himself to a different 
academic context whatever his own 
predelietions. This is probably not true 
of France or perhaps of India and 
Japan. There are other factors that 
influence the range and form of gener- 
al books on international theory, most 
notably fashion and patronage. These 
are hinted at but not developed. 

In short, Holsti’s analysis although 
fascinating to the academic voyeur, 
tends to be too simplistic in its assump- 
tions and its conclusions are, as he 
readily admits, somewhat tentative. It 
is fair to say that he acknowledges the 
problems and makes no immodest 
claims. For those who are concerned 
for the state of the discipline it can be 
considered a useful pioneering exer- 
cise. 


Charles Reynolds 

Charles Reynolds is senior lecturer in 
politics at the University of Durham. 


tour de force, displaying a formidable 
knowledge of varied constituency 
arrangements across Western Europe 
over tne past 200 years. All the studies 
do address the editor’s specific theme 
and the comparative forms are to be 
welcomed. Yet, as a contribution to 
the literature on representation, I 
looked - in vain - for more discussion 
of the consequences of the constitu- 
ency for the other roles of elected 
politicians, treatment of internal party 
structures, and referendums, and an 
evaluation of other channels of feed- 
back between citizen and government. 

The volume presents no particular 
conclusion about the state of repre- 
sentation today, apart from recom- 
mending multi-member constituencies 
for Britain. It demonstrates that elec- 
toral systems are often the product of 
elite calculations and manoeuvres for 
party advantage. Britain emerges, as 
so often, as the odd man out. Crewe 
dismisses as myth claims that par- 
liamentary constituencies are natural 
communities, or that an MP depends 
on constituents rather than the local 
party for re-election. Berrington 
shows that Militant-type infiltration of 
local parties and threats of deselection 
to influence the votes of MPs, were 
frequently employed by pressure 

S in the 19th century. A con- 
s theme of the essays is how the 
countries have accommodated the 
19th and 20th-century demands for 


uort. litis has left us, as Bogdanor 
notes in bis conclusion, with a conflict 
between representation of territory 
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constituency responsiveness results in piece on the constituehcy is a veritable 


party representation. And this is surely 
the dilemma of representative govern- 
ment today. 


Depinis Kavanagh 



The post-colonial order In the 
Muslim world Is now collapsing. 
The thrust to replace it is 
coming from a newly Invigor- 
ated Islamic movement. 

Though deeply influenced by 
the Islamic Revolution In Iran, 
the movement Is neither Shi'l 
nor Sunni. 

Inevitably this new dynamism 
In the world of Islam has found 
an echo in the west. This annual 
anthology brings together 
writers representing the new 
mood In Islam. 

Noona can afford to Ignore them. 

There ere 1 1 8 articles, a glossary, 
and an extensive Index; pp 417. 

ISBN 0-e060BI-20-a Hbk £ 18/S 10 
ISBN 0-906081-30-7 Pbk £6.06/110 
ISBN 0266-6421 

You aui the buy Ibt eartlar miumet 
Order from any bookthop or from 
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The Economic Decline of Modem 
Britain: 

The Debate Between Left and Right 
David Coates (ed.) 

Senior Lecturer in Politics, 
University of Leeds 
John Hillard (ed.) 

Lecturer in Industrial Relations, 
UruVervity of Leeds 

This book pierants in one volume alt the main Bigu- 
inenia advanco.1 by pohl loans and academics lo 
explain U>o decline of the BilUah economy. Thaaiw 
mania ie(l<?ct the lull apocinuiiof Bniiab poUika bora 
Iho extirme l«>fl lo Mio Nnw Right. 
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Women and European Politics: 
Contemporary Feminism and 
Public Policy 
Joni Lovendnsld 

Senior Lecturer in Politics, 
Loughborough University 
'My goMial opinion is vary poaUive Ilia book ii 
clearly oltecnvely written and aucceeaftilly 
a mass ot (actual Information with froah inaJgm 
MELVILLE E CURRELL. Lecturer in ArMi»Sa- 
once. University of Birmingham 
This major new book provides an account ol9» 
progress made by women In Biropean pollhcaifflofl 
the second wave or feminism began 
Ittpp PAPERBACK 07108 07101 J7M OtwtailW 
Ctoh 0710807MB £»00 
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POLITICS & IDEOLOGY 

Edited by J. Donald and 8. Hall 

This reader Introduces sludenls to the 
study of political ideologies with excerpa- 
from both classic and contemporary 
writings In the Held. 

Nov 1985 0335 150985 

0335 150993 Cased c. £20 w 

SUBJECTIVITY AND 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 

Edited by V. Beechey and J. OonaW 

A collection of wrilings on how the 
organisation of social relations is im* 00 
to individual subjectivity. 

Nov 1985 0335151051 0 

0335 15106 X Cased c £20W 

These books have been spedalfy ' 
published lor the new Open Udversay 

course DE354, Beliefs and Ideologies. 
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Change in 
procedure 

Parliament In the 1980s 
edited by Philip Norton 

Blackwell. £19.50 and £6.95 

[SBN0631 140565and 140573 

(teNetr Select Committees: a study of 

the 1979 reforms 

edited by Gavin Drcwry 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Pr«5 t £25.00 

ISBN 019 822785 X 

Around the turn of the century the 
authors of works on the British con- 
stitution were not very sanguine about 
Parliament. Nor were many of those 
who wrote in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Some wrote about the decline of 
Parliament. Christopher Hollis asked 
“Can Parliament Survive?” Slightly 
more optimism was to be found in Sir 
Ivor Jennings's works on Parliament as 
in the writings of Harold Lnski. Neith- 
er, however, was able to produce many 
cogent examples of Parliament’s tak- 
ing action to deflect or defeat major 
government policies (though Laski 
mentioned that once in 1923 tne House 
of Commons had censured the Home 
Secretary for ordering the deportation 
of a Mr Art O’Brien). 

Jo the J960s Professor Bernard 
Crick (whom God preserve) together 
with Richard Crossmnn and a number 
of academics and officers of the two 
Houses who formed the Study of 
Parliament Group took up the cause of 
improving the machinery of par- 
liamentary scrutiny arguing that the 
modem role of Parliament lay in the 
examination and improvement of the 
Government's legislative and adminis- 
trative output rather than in the exer- 
(ise of any independent policy initia- 
tive. Over the years the Study of 
Puli ament Group has sponsored n 
number of studies of parlinmeninry 
machinery and ndvoented a number of 
improvements in the procedure of 
both Houses definitely insisting, for 
the benefit of its official members, that 
procedural reform is n species of 
charitable activity that carries no party 
political implications. 

TTie most importnnt procedural in- 
novation in recent years has un- 
tonbtcdly been the new range of 
House of Commons select committees 
that took its present form in 1979. 
Own Drewry and 17 members of the 
Study of Parliament Group have now 
published a major assessment of the 
wst four years of their work. Philip 
Norton, another member of the group. 


The Labour benches of the 
House of Lords, 1984. 

has also presided over a more general 
survey of changes in the work of both 
the House of Commons and the Lords 
in the 1980s. Anyone who wants an up 
to date account of the present working 
of Parliament could do no better than 
to take up Drewry’s study after con- 
sulting Norton's survey. 

Parliament in the 1980s classifies 
recent changes under three heads: 
behavioural, structural and represen- 
tational, which translates straightfor- 
wardly into changes in procedure and 
organization, changes in party disci- 
pline and changes in the constituency 
role of members. 

A major loosening of party solidity 
in the House of Commons is seen as 
haying developed since 1970, since 
which year Norton notes more than 
500 defeats have been inflicted on 
governments in the House of Com- 
mons. How is this lo be accounted for? 
The most interesting but perhaps least 
convincing explanation suggested is 
the leadership style and personal stub- 
bomess of Edward Heatn as Conserva- 
tive leader. His inflexibility in resisting 
amendments and his personal style, ft 
is suggested, were resented by back- 
benchers, who reacted against him by 
bucking the party line. Perhaps more 
convincing is the impact of many issues 
in the 1970s that cut across some 
traditional party ideology and the 
dispelling ot the constitutional myth 
that major defeats in the House en- 
tailed the Govemment'sresignation or 
a dissolution of Parliament. The mere 
fact of party rebellion of course fuels 
repeated outbreaks when the whips 


are seen to be incapable of imposing 
discipline on large numbers of dissi- 
dents. Several of the most significant 
pieces nf sclf-nsscrtion by the House in 
recent times have in fact been in 
relation to its own procedures. Left to 
themselves neither front bench would 
have set up the new committee struc- 
ture. 

The upper House has nlso thrown its 
weight about a good deal - and 
paradoxically more so since 1979 than 
before - on subjects including educa- 
tion, IochI government, housing, trade 
union legislation and police powers. 
Much useful information is here given 
about voting patterns in the Lords 
(though methodologists may wish to 
ponder the observation that “the out- 


come of any division depends upon 
two basic factors, namely the number 
of members voting and the way in 


which they Last tiurir vines"). I \n|.i na- 
tions fur ihe House's higher profile 
invoke tile new prolessii>n.ilisiu iritru- 
iliiced by Hie file peerage )eg>sJ;i|jnjj l 
Jlie grow tli in ifu.- number of urns*, 
beneh peers anil a belief among some 
peers dial they are more representa- 
tive of political feeling in rhe country 
than the House of Commons. Nuneot 
these features, however, has sprung 
into existence in the past five years. 
Could it he that just as Edward Heath 
allegedly stiffened resistance bv his 
unyielding posture, the present Prime 
Minister ruts rubbed their lordships’ 
ermine the wrong way? 

In the matter of MP-conslilucnt 
relationships Norton’s contributors’ 
major point is that the constituency 
casework or welfare officer's aspect of 
the MP's role has dramatically in- 
creased in importance in the past 
•decade. It also emerges that MPs 
think highly of personal correspond- 
ence with ministers and little of the 
Parliamentary Commissioner as an 
effective instrument for remedying 
grievances. Perhaps this last point 
should be discounted . first because the 
evidence on which it is based is 
somewhat out of date and secondly 
because the views of Members of 
Parliament on the Parliamentary Com- 
missioner or on anything touching on 
their own functions or reputation arc, 
not to put too fine a point on it, 
worthless. 

In summing up the structural re- 
forms of the past decade it is noted that 
the impact of the new select commit- 
tees will depend upon their ability to 
spot emerging Issues and to become 
involved in the making of policy before 
it matures. To what extent the commit- 
tees have been able to do that can be 
judged from the admirably detailed 
wont of Drewry and his colleagues in 
77/e New Select Committees. Each of 
the 14 select committees set up to 
examine the expenditure, administra- 
tion and policy of the principal govern- 
ment departments and associated pub- 
lic bodies has been monitored and its 
output analysed. It is judged that they 
have had some impact on policy mak- 
ing, on administration and in the world 
outside Whitehall. In addition they 
have offered both ministers and back- 
benchers a new kind of forum. Two 
uncertainties remain though and they 
are not unconnected. The authority of 
the committees to secure information 
on behalf of the Commons is potential- 
ly at odds with the asserted authority of 
ministers to refuse it in the exercise of 
their own Judgement and executive - 
privilege. Secondly the attempt to 
involve members of Parliament in the 
making of executive policy involves a 
very large claim. It ought perhaps to 
succeed out it amounts to changing the 
modern theory of the constitution - 
and constitutional changes these days 
are not easy to arrange. 

Geoffrey Marshall 

Dr Marshall Is a fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 
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Beyond 
the hype 


The Conservative Party from Peel to 
Thatcher, revised edition 
by Robert Blake 
Methuen. £19.y5 
IS BN f* 4 1 3 5K J 40 3 

Time lends enchantment to the course 
nf British politics. Distance works 
wonders too. As I go through my files I 
keep finding coliections of old news- 
paper ctntmgs. 'they are full of 
"leaks”, “crises” and “deep divisions" 
- yet curiously these were nil miracu- 
lously resolved and none have left a 
ripple on the course of political events. 
Again - I returned a short while ago 
from u lengthy stay in u dislant de- 
pendency where the only way to keep 
in touch was by the BBC World 
Service and an uccusionnl newspaper 
article. But on returning, I realized 
that the sensation of the press and 
[ television is neurly always factitious 
even if not fictitious. Inis is quite 
understandable: the media have to 
titillate and entertain, not simply in- 
struct. But the result is more often than 
not as though Tadpole und Taper had 
been endowed with the voice of Sten- 
tor (ns in a sense they have) and that 
whnt was said about the 19th-century 
diarist, GrevilJe, is equally true today: 

For fifty yenrs he listened at the 
door 

And heard some secrets - but 
invented more. 


We .ire (he <Iiurn.il vuliiipofa gigantic 
"hype". 

I say .ill this because it issiivniphali- 
tully lint the way I «»nl Blake proceeds. 
The "noise" has all been filtered out. 
lliis is a great meril . I ike all merits it 
has its uim-tpi Hiding defects. You 
wuiild not sense, fr.mi ibis book, the 
intensity nf the rioting, arson and civil 
disobedience provoked by Tory resist- 
ance to the Great Reform Bills of 
1H3IMB32; <»r the emotions raised by 
Lloyd George's “People's Budget" of 
|9l>0: or the way extremist dements of 
the party connived with armed resist- 
ance in Ulster in 1914 nnd brought this 
country to the brink of civil war; or the 
national trauma over the abandon- 
ment of the Gold Standard in 1931. All 
these matters come into the narrative 
of course because all of them shaped 
events; but they do not resound. 
Rather, they echo: like Tennyson's 
-horns of elfland, faintly blowing". 
They evoke "old unhappy far-off 
things. And battles long ago". But if 
this is a defect it is far preferable to 
media "virtue". In one way Lord Blake 
has contrived a history of his party as 
emotion recollected in tranquillity. In 
another way he serves to remind us 
that, in the history of a self-perpetuat- 
ing corporation over the last one 
hundred and fifty years, the dogs bark 
but the caravnn marches on; and his 
eyes arc scl firmly on the caravan. 
How well lie tells nis story. 

This is the second and enlarged 
edition of the original 1970 work. Since 
he has added three chapters taking (he 
story from 1955 to 1983, most critical 
attention has seized upon these - 
notably on what he has to say about the 
Prime Minister. For those unac- 
quainted with the original edition, that 
is a pity, for it is a lour de force. It is 
compulsively readable; it is also a 
classic of the historian's craft. The 
connoisseur of 19th-century history 
will appreciate its elegant and unobtru- 
sive revisionism: the author sees no 
continuity with 18th-century Toiyism, 
for instance, and sets the beginning of 


TT71 I political problem of reconciling au- 

rl fl] 11 51 1 thority with autonomy, or the ccono- 

*'*-**■■*■ mic problem of providing full employ- 

. ment and adequate levels of consump- 

Qllf avm vr tion for all. The welfare states in the 

U. 1,VP 1.M & y capitalist democracies have faltered in 

•/ recession and polarized political 

strategies have emerged . The centrally 

The State; authority and autonomy planned economies have failed to meet 

by Dll) Jordan the social and economic needs of their 

Blackwell, £19.50 citizens, and have met demands for 

ISBN 0631 142738 increased individual autonomy with 

. — — repression. 

At the heart of Bill Jordan’s stlmulat- The shortcomings of political theory 

ing and challenging book is the tension and its contemporary practice having 
between, individual freedom and au- been so exhaustively identified, one 
thority structures in both capitalist and might have suspected that the ground 
centrally planned (he is careful not to was being cleared for a radical re- 
call them socialist) societies. He appraisal. In a way It is, but with the 
adopts as a premise the view that disarming simplicity of a concrete 
“there is an implicit obligation on all policy proposal. Jonlan suggests that 
forms of political authority to secure the continuing riddle of authority and 
the conditions of equal autonomy for autonomy might be solved by the state 
all persons subject to its authority", in both liberal and socialist versions 
This "couhI autonomy" principle is the guaranteeing for each individual (not 
standard against which political family) a weekly income sufficient for 
theories and political practices are subsistence, Whether or not to work to 
judged, and perhaps unsurprisingly supplement this would then be a free 
none measures up to it. choice consistent with the “equal 

In a lengthy first section of the book, autonomy” principle, 

Jordan examines how this Issue has There is no doubt that such a 
been addressed by classical liberal proposal although not novel is revolu- 
theorists, principally Hobbes, Locke, tionary, and it ts an indication of the 
Adam Smith, Beniham and J. S. Mill, intellectual honesty of the book that 
with In adduion short sections on Jordan, a committed socialist, accepts 
Keynes and Beveridge. These thcor- that such a proposal. might find more 
ists approached the question of indi- friends on the right than the left, and 
vidual autonomy from the perspective involves abandoning the hope that 
of market society, in which the state advanced capitalist societies might be 
assumed a protective role vls-ft-vis the transformed into socialist ones. Jordan 

market, in effect consolidating the does not underestimate the difficulties 
Inequalities in citizenship which arise of having such a scheme adopted, but 
from differential capacities in the pro- he surely does exaggerate the benefits 
ccss of markei exchange. in claiming that “since every adult 


Turning to normative conceptions of 
the state m European political theory, 
Jordan discusses Marx, Lenin, Rous- 
seau, Hegel, Gramsci and, interesting- 
ly, Blsmnrck, but unfortunately there 
Is no space given here or in the 
previous chapters to a discussion of 
Weber. Jordan isolates the wav in 


Weber. Jordan isolates the way in 
which their theories give an important 
role to the state in constructing' the 
meaning of individual autonomy. Brief 


meaning oi tno iviauai autonomy. Brief 
chapters on how social institutions 
suen as the family can infringe Htdi- 
vidunl autonomy, and (he internation- 
al role of the slate conclude the first 
section of the book, which could stand 
alone as n useful and concise essay on 
state theory. 

The second section is devoted to the 
extensive stole of modem times, and 
comprises a broad review of the Con- 
nections between political authority 
and economic processes in advanced 
-capitalist and. . centrally - planned 
societies. Neither has solved either the 



Norman Tebbit at this year’s 
Tory Party Conference. 

modem Conservatism after the fall of 
Peel and not with the Tnmwortli 
Manifesto. The general public will 
equally admire the weaving together 
into one continuous narrative such 
diverse strands os the critical events, 
brilliant vignettes of the leading perso- 
nalities, the development of the party 
organization and the interpretation of 
the general election results. All this is 
effortlessly contrived and lucidly ex- 
pressed, 

The style is no less fluent in the three 
additional chapters but here, of 
course, as the author -qua profession- 
al historian - is bound to admit, the 
judgements are so many inspired gues- 
ses. Most attention focuses, naturally 
enough, on what he mokes of “Thatch- 
erism". 1 concur with him about its 
originality: as he says it is “Reaction" 
in trie historical sense (reaction against 
the ideas of the French Revolution), 
that it is “seeking a return to a former 
system”. I would put the acid test this 
way. Suppose we nod to judge whether 
any previous government since 1951, 
Conservative or Labour, had altered 
the agenda of politics for its successor? 
This could not be said for the agenda 
that Churchili-Eden handed to Mac- 


rewards bestowed by different roles in 
the processes of production and ex- 
change, it is difficult to see how the 
proposal made here would change 
that. Those for whom the guaranteed 
payment was merely a deduction from 
a very large tax bill would still be able 
to exercise more choice than those for 
whom the same payment was the 
means of subsistence. The argument 
that the reduction in choice- is truly 
voluntary depends upon the economic 
system producing vastly more oppor- 
tunities than now face the unem- 


ployed. 

But Jordan is right in claiming major 
benefits for such a proposal, and the 
discussion of what those might be is 


millan-Home, or those two to PdwsH 
Heath And Heath, after 1962, S 
back from his own original goal Bui 
after two Thatcher Govcmmen 
many important things that have been 
taken for granted byfeoth Labour and 
Conservative Governments will never 
be the same again. Trade unions will 
never return to their almost sovcrcien 
immunity from statute law the de 
nationalized industries will not return 
to the Herbert Morrison type of public 
corporation, and indeed are mou 
unlikely to return to public ownershm 
at nil; municipal housing estates wifi 
ccnsc to be the (higlilv idiosyncratic) 
British response to housing need 
These were anachronisms and their 
disappearance has already become 
part of the consensus. 

This is precisely whot bodes danger 
for “Thatcherism". Sometimes no- 
thing fails like success. The Thatcher 
Government would not be the first 
British Government to find that its 
reforming zeal had relieved die 
Opposition of a whole flock of albat- 
rosses which they could never have 
got off their necks by themselves 
Not only this. Lord Blake's book 
contains numerous highly quotable 
obiter. Some might well seem to Gt the 
circumstances of today. Of one states- 
man he remarks, for instance, that "He 
had manners and phrases which 
were unnoticed when he was in the 
ascendancy but which gave a handle to 
mockety when things went wrong". 
Television has vastly magnified the 
capacity of statesmen to end up as 
caricatures of themselves. And, once 
more Lord Blake: “He was not the first 
nor the last PM to neglect the manage- 
ment of the House for the lure of 
orbiting the globe as a world 
statesman". 

S. E. Finer 

S. E. Finer, formerly Gladstone Pro- 
fessor of Politics at the University cf 
Oxford is working on a general history 
of governments. 


greatly enriched by the more substan- 
tial port of the book. U is a most 
unusual and most welcome mixture of 
theory, analysis and prescription. The 
British social policy literature has 
suffered from an aversion to theory 
and a tendency to separate artificially 
issues of distribution from those of 
production. Fortunately there is w 
truce of that here, and the book should 
prove valuable ns a text and provoke * 
good many arguments across the poli- 
tical spectrum. 

Alan Cawson 

Dr Cawson is lecturer In politics at the 
University of Sussex. _ 


individual would receive the same 
amount of social dividend, as of right, 
there would be no distinction between 
property-owners and non-property- 
owners, between workers and non- 
workers, or between men and 
women". Later he claims that unem- 
ployment would be abolished “at a 
stroke” (ah unfortunate choice of 
words in the British context), and the 
black economy would disappear, as 
would the threat to law and order from 
the underclass. 

The major claim that a reconcilia- 
tion between the state and individual 
autonomy would be effected by such a 
scheme rests on the belief that subsist- 
ence free of stigma would became the 
basis for the exercise of choice. If no 
one fm to work, then to do so is a 
voluntary act; If everyone is eligible 
then claimants are no longer a group 
apart. But if* as the preceding analysis 
. In the book; demonstrates, status tae-*- 
quality is generated in thh differential 
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and practice. Politics, he argues, owes as much to sources within the 
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structuralism of Levl-Strauss, linguistic philosophy and political 
theory, Glass restores the human basis of political theory. 

£20.75 Hardback 296pp 0-226-29797-7 


Max Weber and German Politics, 1890-1920 

Wolfgang J. Mommsen 

(Translated by Michael S. Steinberg) 

Hailed as a definitive study upon its German publication in 1959 
Wolfgang Mommsen's comprehensive account of Max Weber* 
political views and activites during the Wilhelmine epoch remains me 
standard work on the subject. This first English translation taxes 
account of newly discovered archival material. 

£42.50 Hardback 456pp 0-226-53397-2 
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A New Translation, with Introduction, by HarveyC. Mansfieldjr. 

This new translation of Machiavelli's classic work is the most literal 
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Beyond 

liberalism 


The Rbe and Fall of Economic Justice, 

and other essays 
by C. D. Macpherson 
Oxford University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0192153609 
Liberalism and Its Critics 
by Kirk F. Koerner 
Croom Helm, £22.50 
JSBN07099 1551 9 


Like those of any other political theor- 
ist, Professor C. B. Macpherson's 
writings have a distinct flnvour. He 
writes about nothing except possessive 
individualism, moves with case be- 
tween the apparently separate worlds 
of political philosophy and political 
economy, and freely engages in such 
allegedly unrelated activities as de- 
scribing. explaining, criticizing, specu- 
lating about the future of and prescrib- 
ing an alternative to the prevailing 
social structure. For some of his critics, 
he is confused and guilty of a fistful of 
fallacies. In fact his world of thought is 
well ordered and derives its coherence 
Bod rationale from a distinct and ably 
argued conception of the nature and 
task of political theory. 

Following Marx, Macpherson be- 
lieves that political theory is inescap- 
ably historical in nature. It is con- 
cerned to study political life; political 
life is profoundly shaped by the pre- 
vailing economic system; and the latter 
varies from one historical epoch to 
another. A political theorist cannot 
therefore aim to discover universal and 
necessary truths about man and socie- 
ty, for there are none. His sole concern 
is and should be to understand his 


epoch. For Macpherson contemporary 
western societies are distinguished by 


the dominance of possessive indi- 
vidualism, and hence in his view his 
task as a political theorist can be none 
other than to examine its nature and 
mechanism. It reauircs the resources 
of both political philosophy and poli- 


tical economy. 
For Macphc 


For Macpherson, further, a social 
and political structure is inherently 
dynamic and represents a particular 
nianner of ordering specific human 
capacities and needs. In order to 
understand it one must analyse its 
direction of development and relate it 
to the human subject who lies at its 
"cart. A political theorist must there- 
fore articulate its inner tendencies and 
their likely consequences, evaluate it 
on the basis of the frustrated human 


capacities and needs, and explore an 
alternative to it. 


Given Macpherson’s views on the 
nature of political theory and the 
contemporary society, his latest book 
of 12 essays, eight of which have 
{fpeared before, springs no suipri 
reiterates some of nis weli-xn< 


■ypearea oeiore, springs no surprises. 
He reiterates some of nis well-known 
jews on possessive individualism and 
{tovelops a few new ones. He is now 
sure than before about the ability 
f . ,he socialist and third world coun- 
ties to offer a radically new alternative 
® western liberal democracies. The 
tonner are desparately anxious to 
jsten up with the western standard of 
^g. and the latter, having “given in 
J 0 western values", seek their salvation 
m growth. The whole of 

unkind is thus converging towards a 
system of values and way of 
an 1 * r ls k ei ?S recreated by western 
ima 1Sm * n * ts own claustrophobic 



An American soldier setting fire to a Vietnamese bamboo hut along the 
Bassac River, a picture from The Illustrated History of the Vietnam 
War by Brian Beckett (Blandford, £19.95). 


growth that it has little interest in 
establishing them. 

Macpherson concentrates his atten- 
tion on the liberal capitalist societies of 
the West. He notes that the state here 
is subject to two different types of 
pressure. Since it is democratic in its 
political constitution, it must respond 
to the demands and aspirations of its 
citizens. Since, however, it functions 
within the capitalist framework, it 
must also respond In the need for 
capital accumulation. Although the 
two arc in harmony up to a point, they 
also diverge. Both require an economi- 
cally interventionist state. The con- 
temporary state manages the eco- 
nomy. provides the necessary technic- 
al infrastructure, undertakes or en- 
courages relevant technological re- 
search, sltnpcs educational institu- 
tions, provides a system of welfare 
services, and so on. The logic of 


other way of transcending it than 
treating civil liberties, political parti- 
cipation, and the quality uf life ns 


private possessions to winch h human 
being has for him an inalienable pron- 


bcing has for him an inalienable prop- 
rietary right. 

Mr Kocrncr's book is addressed to 
the same issues as Macpherson's and 
offers substantially similar answers, 
although the latter’s socialism is here 
called "modern” liberalism. Koerner 
gives faithful and detailed summaries 
of the criticisms of liberalism made by 
Macpherson, Marcuse, Strauss and 
Oakcshott, and concludes that liberal- 
ism really stands for liberty, fairness, 
reduction of economic inequality, a 
guaranteed social minimum, extensive 
participation in industrial and political 
life, universal brotherhood, un equit- 


able system of world trade, and so on. 
Although useful and well-mcanine. 


capitalism, however, requires reduc- 
tion in welfare services, wnich the logic 


of dcinocrncy rules out. The logic of 
capitalism, further, requires a highly 
developed technology, a rigidly disci- 
plined society, unregulated interfer- 


ence with the environment, and so on, 
all of which the citizens, especially the 
middle and professional classes deeply 
resent. The liberal democratic state 
thus faces a legitimation crisis, is 
caught between contradictory press- 
ures, and unable to satisfy its citizens’ 
moral aspirations. 

Macpherson is not entirely clear 
how the crisis of the capitalist state and 
society can be resolved. Unlike Marx 
he docs not have much faith in the 


proletariat as a revolutionary agent, 
and unlike Marcuse he does not think 
much of the radical intellectuals cither. 


He pins his hopes on the electorate or 
public opinion, whatever that may 
mean, and argues that citizens should 
mount pressure for a full and adequate 
recognition of their basic civil, political, 
social, economic and other rights. Jn 
his view it would be a great help if these 
rights were subsumed under or con- 
ceptualized as property rights, so that 
the prestige and sanctity currently 
conferred upon the latter could be 
transferred to them as well. It is a SBd 
paradox that a powerful critic of 
possessive individualism should see ao 


Although useful and well-meaning, 
Koerner's book suffers from a fun- 
damental defect. He is never clear 
about the essential features of liberal- 
ism as a modern historical doctrine. As 
a result his discussion of its four critics 
lucks a focus. He imagines them to be 
criticizing the same thing, which in fact 
they are not. Oakeshott’s attack on 
rationalism is not an attack on liberal- 
ism, and (he liberalism he docs criticize 
is quite different from that which 
Strauss and Marcuse attack. Koerner 
docs not appreciate either that 
although they criticize some specific 
aspects of liberalism all four writers do 
so from within the liberal perspective. 
At a deeper level liberalism represents 
not merely a political and economic 
doctrine but a culture, a way qf life that 
has struck such deep roots in the 
curopean life and thought during the 
past three hundred years that it has 


come to be regarded as a natural or the 
only civiiizeo way of conducting hu- 


man affairs. 

A radical critique or even an histor- 
ically accurate articulation of its identi- 
ty can hardly be offered by writers 
unable to break its spell and appreciate 
its historicity and transience. 


Bhikhu Parekh 

Bhikhu Parekh Is professor of political 
theory at the University of Hull. 
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South Africa 1910-84 

MERLE LIPTON 


Presents a new and challenging dimension to the current 
debate about South Africa 


Charts the evolution of the apartheid problem 
Outlines the growing opposition of capitalists to apartheid 


• Analyses the changing balance of power In South Africa and 
the partial erosion of power that has recently occurred 


Sheds new light on the relationship between race and class 


• Essential reading for anyone Interested or concerned about 
this explosive and tragic country, and its future In world 
politics 


CONTENTS 


The Issues Emerge: The debate about South Africa; The 
evolution of apartheid, 1910-70; The partial erosion of apartheid, 
1970-04. The White Oligarchy's Interests Change: The 
interests of agricultural capital; The Interests of mining capital; 


The interests of manufacturing capital; The interests of whits 
labour; Changing costs and benefits of apartheid to the white 


oligarchy. The Political Struggle Develops: The changing 
balance of political power; The debate about South Africa - 
some conclusions. Tables; Index; Map, 
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Ethnic Groups in Conflict 

DONALD HOROWITZ 

What are the sources of ethnic conflict throughout the world? What 
can he done to foster interethnic cooperation? Donald L. Horowitz 
examines contending theories, patterns of conflict and governmen- 
tal policies. 

£21.26 Hardback 702pp 0-620-05385-0 
Structural Conflict 
The Third World Against Global Liberalism 
STEPHEN D. KRASNER 

Conventional wisdom views North-South conflicts as a product of 
poverty, slow growth and ignorance. Krasner rejects this economis- 


Black Box:,KAL 007 and the Superpowers 
ALEXANDER D ALLIN 

' . . . Dallin carefully balances the political responses to and su 




must be acknowledged that [the argument thatthe whole thing was 
engineered by the United States] unlike all others, looms stronger 
than before.” 

Duncan Campbell, New Statesman 
£5.96 Paperback 142pp 0-520-05516-0 
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Jtemequenoe of this is that the 
potentialities of the human subject 
where suffer severe frustration. 
15 see n primarily as a passive 
rotuuiTier rather than an active agent, 
little sc opc for active 
EnS p ■ °. n in the conduct of his 
economic and political 
basic rights he requires to 
Bfinfimt ca P ac ities and satisfy his 
gwuinejy human needs are eveiy- 
** under threat. The capitalist 
ha ye generally respected the 
and ^ Political although not social 
are iS? no , mic o&bts. However, they 
»n .* ncre aslng pressure to jettf* 
ratonf 6 ™ 10 or( i er maintain a high 
world ^° norTUC growth. The socialist 
anr» i!^?i_ never B* ven muc h import- 
A^rru 1 ^’ and there is even less 
SSt*tt ‘twill do so now. The third 
l - 9 *° preoccupied with economic 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 1979-84: An 
Interim Report 

Edited by David S. Bell 
Department of Politics, 
University of Leeds 
A sector by sector assessment of the first 

term of the Thatcher administration. 

Outlining governmental Ideas, the study 
examines the extent and efficacy of their 
application, in an attempt to reverse 
Britain’s long term declina 
A critical and wide-ranging survey® 
this important Juncture of British political 

history. 

£15,98 0-7098-32B8-8 224 pages 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S 
POLITICAL THOUGHT: 

A History 

Geoffrey Foote, City University 

11 Interestingly hnd. . . convincingly 
presents Labourism as a coherent and 
distinctive theory” Tribune 

“clear and workmanlike" 

The Times Literary Supplement 

"a comprehensive encyclopaedia of the 
Ideology the British Labour 
movement ... 11 


"a book of immense significance” 

Rt Hon Tony Bonn MP 
£28.00 0-7099-1078-4 384 pages 


AFGHANISTAN: THE SOVIET 
WAR 

Edward Girardet, Special 
Correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston 

A book based on five clandestine trips 
into Afghanistan with the resistance which 
combines political analysis with wax 
reporting from the front line It examines 
the reasons, for the Soviet invasion and 
why the resistance is so determined 
Girardet paints a vivid picture of a poor 
country struggling for independence and 
asks 11 Why has the West failed to assist?” 
£17.98 0-7099-3802-0 240 pages 
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Conciliation in industrial disputes: 

A practical guide 

Prf*paft;iJ with :i j i**w to hi,'lf>inu tioth in<lu:jtruli;.RiJ and 
dnvulnpintj counlrif. 1 '; m Hum flloit" to pinrnote Hit- orderly 
sultleriicnl of inrlu:;lrijl ijisputryi t tuoiji.il i coriciPKilion, lhi:> guidu 
aims to moot the nee ds r»f industrial relations officers, labour 
officers or labour inspectors, as well as professional or full-time 
conciliators, by suggesting forms of behaviour, approaches anti 
attitudes that will enable them to cany out their Junctions more 
efleclively. 

ISBN92-2- 101007-4 £6 70 

Grievance arbitration: A practical guide 

This book provides practical guidelines on the establishment and 
operation of procedures for the settlement of workers' 
grievances by private arbitration. It is addressed to employers, 
workers and trade union officials needing to make provision for 
grievance arbitration in the collective agreements they conclude, 
to arbitrators themselves and to goverment officials responsible 
for labour relations matters who may have to formulate policies 
regarding grievance arbitration. 

ISBN92-2-101722-2 _ < E5.85 

Introduction to working conditions and 

environment 

Edited by JM Cterc 

Working conditions and the working environment in many parts 
of tho worfd can only be described as alarming — for it is no 
secret that tho lives, health and welfare of millions are i 

jeopardised during the working day. By disseminating 
knowledge and information about this the ILO expresses its clear 
conviction that this is a task in which all must participate — 
experts, governments, employers and workers. 

ISBN 92-2- 1051 24-2 (hard) El 2.55 

ISBN 92-2-105125-1 (Jimp) E9.20 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office 

96/98 Marsham Street mTTTO I A 

London SW1 P 4LY. 

Tel.: 01 -828 6401 A 



Saudi Arabia 

The Ceaseless Quest for Security 
NADAV SAFRAN 

Safiran’s book la a mastergui.de of insight into elusiveSaudi 
behaviour which gives a unique perspective on the Afeb-Iaraeli 
conflict, the war in. the Gulf arena and the troubles of the Yemene. 
Belknap £21.25 Hardback 692pp 0-674-78085-7 

Asian Power and Politics 
The Cultural Dimensions of Authority 
LUCIAN W. PYE with Mary W. Pye 

Lucian Pye here reconceptualizes Asian political development as a 
product of cultural attitudes about power and authority. The result 
a a dramatic advance in the theory of comparative politics. 

Belknap £21.25 Hardback 432pp 0-874-04978-0 

Political Murder 

From Tyrannicide to Terrorism 
FRANKLIN L. FORD 

Addressing a vast array of cases and combing thousands of years of 
history, Ford's unique book tries to find the common threads of 
assassination and asks: does it work? 

December £24.95 Hardback 456pp Ulus. 0-674-68035-7 
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Objects of 
suspicion 

NATO, the Warsaw Pad and Afrlcu 
by Christopher Coker 
Macmillan, £25.(10 

ISBN U 333 3711600 

Naio has suffered since its foundation 
from the problem that an alliance 
whose security concerns are necessari- 
ly global h restricted to a "North 
Atlantic area" whose southern bound- 
ary’. formally the Tropic of Cancer, is 
in practice the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean. It could scarcely be 
otherwise : Nato states share a reason- 
ably common perception of the Soviet 
threat in Europe, but outside that area 
their interests arc divergent and some- 
times opposed, and the role of a 
military alliance is itself open to ques- 
tion in a continent occupied by inde- 
pendent states highly jealous of their 
newly won sovereignty. 

This excellent study, originally de- 
rived from a Nato fellowship, is basi- 
cally concerned with Nato's role in 
Africa, and its need to react first to 
African nationalism and then to War- 
saw Pact intervention. Though the 
Nato area was restricted specifically in 
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Are there 
lessons to be 
learnt from 
the Soviet 
planning 
experience? 


Tho Myth of the Plan by 

fetor Rutland provides a general 
introduction to Ihe political 
economy of the USSR anc 
places this in ihe context of the 
debates over planning and the 
market which are currently raging 
in the V\fest. 

£15.00 cased 09 1535700 
286pp Just published 

The Power of the Powerless 

V6dav Havel el ol. edited by John Keane 

Never before published in tlie 
VNfest, Ihe articles in this bogle are 
written by soma of Ihe most 
prominent members of Chorier 77 

£16.95 cased 09 1603606 22Bpp 

The Making of Modern 
Lebanon Helena Cobban 
A vivid and readable account of - 

Lebanon's comp lex history. ij 

£6.95 paperO? 160791 4 


trie minerals, and its increasing search 
fur .supplies outside the Council for 
Mutual economic Assistance. He thus 
discounts the Cuban role which ins 
I'Acitcii.so much attention, and empha- 
sizes ihe importance of eastern Euro- 
pean states, of which the GDR has 
I ice n by far the most active. The 
sections on eastern European involve- 
ment in mineral prospecting and pro- 
duction, and their fear of the consequ- 
ences for their own economies of 
exclusion from the area, are the best 
and most original in the hook, and add 
up to what Coker aptly calls their 
"loukiiig glass image" of western in- 
terests in southern Africa. The western 
concern for the security of the Cape 
route, for example, is mirrored by the 
rapid expansion of the Soviet and East 
European merchant navies, while the 
Suez Canal is quite as important to the 
Soviet bloc os to the West in shortening 
sailing times to the Indian Ocean. 

This analysis, couched in terms of 
Nato and Warsaw Pact interests, in- 
evitably tends to overlook the implica- 
tions of their involvement for Afri- 
cans. The inability of African states to 


A tale 
of two 


order to prevent the alliance being 
invoked in defence of European col- 
onialism, Nnto has consistently been 
hampered by its inability to give 
wholehearted support to nationalist 
aspirations, especially in southern 
Africa. In Angola ana Mozambique, 
the offending colonial regime was itself 
an alliance member, while South Afri- 
ca benefited both from its links with 
the United Kingdom, and from 
alliance anxiety about the security of 
the oil route round the Cape. Coker is 
anxious - at times perhaps over- 
anxious - to discount accusations of 
Nato "collusion" with the Republic or 
the Portuguese, but shows now the 
ambiguities of western policy in the 
region make the Nato powers the 
I objects of far greater African suspicion 
than Soviet bloc states which can 
afford unam bivalent support to the 
liberation movements. However, be 
sees no threat to Nato in the emerg- 
ence of a black-ruled South Africa, 
and indeed argues that the South 
African regime and the USSR share a 
common interest in destabilization, In 
contrast to Nato’s interest In a regional 
stability which would permit the order- 
ly exploitation of minerals and reduce 
the need for external military involve- 
ment. 

Militaiy intervention has tended to 
favour the Warsaw Pact, not just 
because of western ambivalence, but 
because of its vastly greater capaci ty to 
supply weapons. By 1980, the USSR 
accounted for 75 per cent of Africa’s 
arms imports, without counting those 
provided by other pact suppliers such 
as Czechoslovakia and the Oerman 
Democratic Republic. While Coker 
covers tbe familiar stories of Soviet- 
Cuban intervention in Angola and the 
Horn, and the corresponding US- 
French involvement in Zaire, he con- 
centrates much more interestingly on 
the Warsaw Pact's shoilage of accessi- 


paper uy lou/yi 
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defend themselves makes a nonsense 
of the Organisation of African Unity's 
principle of "African solutions to Afri- 
ca problems", nt least once the conti- 
nent lias been opened to East-West 
rivalry by the emergence of Marxist 
and pro-Soviet African regimes. Prob- 
lems of domestic security - often 
exacerbated, as in Angola, Zaire and 
the Horn, by regional conflicts linked 
to great power alliances - can only be 
resolved by nn increased level of 
external intervention. The OAll's 
own attempts ut peacekeeping have 
been largely ineffectual. Paradoxically 
enough, the best hope for African 
security may rest in a common Nato 
and Warsaw Pact interest in maintain- 
ing the conditions necessary for the 
exploitation of the continent's re- 
sources. 

Christopher Clapham 

Christopher Clapham Is senior lecturer 
in politics at the University of Lancaster, 
and is currently working at Addis 
Ababa University, Ethiopia. 
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The Privileged Partnership: Franco- 
German relations in the 
European Community 1969-1984 
by Haig Simon Ian 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £22.50 
ISBN 0198219598 

It can be argued that the key factor in 
the development of European integra- 
tion has been the relationship between 
France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany Rnd it is this, ratner than 
community institutions or external 
forces, that has shaped the commun- 
ity. Bilateral relations have been re- 
latively neglected in the literature on 
European Integration. The major ex- 
ception, F. R. Willis's France, Ger- 
many and the New Europe (1968) 
provided a standard account of the 

K iriad up to and including Dc Gnulle. 

aig Simonian's intention is to analyse 
the relationship in the period since 
then. 

Like Willis, Simonian takes a basi- 
cally chronological approach. An 
account of the yean IdmMM is pre- 
ceded by an analysis of the factors that 
shape each state's policy but over three 
quarters of the book is taken up with 
charting the fortunes of the rela- 
tionship since 1969. Shnonian accords 
same weight to Institutions, in particu- 
lar the widespread network of inter- 
ministerial cooperation and consulta- 
tion which ensure that the relationship 
is a primary factor in the calculations of 
both governments, even when they do 
not agree on policy. His major in- 
terest, however, is the actors involved. 
Simonian describes convincingly the 
tensions of the Brandt/Pompidou era. 
These tensions were exacerbated by 
the marked contrast in personality and 
style of the two main figures but arose 
at a deeper level from Brandt's con- 
centration on Ostpolitlk which in- 
volved both a reduced priority for 
Westpolitik and aroused suspicion in 
France. 

The book is at its most interesting in 
in its treatment of the Gi sea rd/Schmidt 
era. The short period when France 
appeared to be giving major weight to 
the Anglo-French as well as the Fran- 
co-German relationship came to an 
abrupt end with Edward Heath's loss 
of power in 1974. The dose coopera- 
tion of the Schmidl/Giscard years 
rested on a number of factors, includ- 
ing the cumulative effect of the institu- 
tionalized relationship established by 
the Franco-German Treaty, and the 
personal rapport based on shared 
interests and language (English!) of 
Giscard and Helmut Schmidt. The 
converging approaches on policy also 
helped. Under Giscard, French policy 
moved more conclusively away from 
Gaulust tenets than, under Pompidou. 
At the same time Schmidt was less 
equivocal about his distaste for supra- 
, national institutions than Brandt, 

. leaders shared an essentially 
interdependent vision. Schmidt, dis- 
appointed by the quality of American 
leadership and the performace of the 

52B e community, naturally 
looked to the French as allies. Both 

• of creating an 

eatypmic'zone of .stability in Europe, 



Helmut Schmidt 

and this led to the setting up of the 
European Monetary System. Giscard, 
an economic liberal, attempted, 
together with Rnymond Barre, to 
move the French economy from re- 
liance on planning towards more re- 
liance on competition, a move towards 
“the German model” which was only a 
limited success. 

The French-German relationship 
continues, in Simonian's view, to be 
the crucial axis. There are major areu 
of agreement which include security 
policy and commitment to the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy. Tensions ex- 
isted in the economic field in the early 
years of the Mitterrand _ government 
but the abandonment of its ambniow 
reflationary policy has reduced these 
tensions. Nevertheless, it is in me 
economic sphere that latent conflicts 


feed trade than the Feaeral Republic. 

It is very difficult for France to suppon 
a policy of relatively open community 
markets to the rest of tne world as well 
as liberalized trade inside the marKei- 
Although France is the second larges 
economy in the Economic Commun- 
ity, it has a marked negative balanw 
with the Federal Republic. These 
difficulties notwithstanding, so long » 
the Federal Republic is committed to a 
European policy, it will have to pursue 

it with, rather than against, Frame. 

Italian weakness and British disin- 
terest ensure that there is no alterna- 

Haig Simonian has succeeded bril- 
liantly in his aim of providing 
well-informed and objective anaiyw 
of the recent development oi << 
Franco-German relationship. He n 
not simply brought Willis up M > 7. 

he has written a better book. Wilhs 
book was exceptionally useful oui « 
written from a clearly pro-Europe 
standpoint, which occasionally 
fered with the analysis: Simon'? 
own preferences obtrude less visw ;• 
His account will be read with appreci 
tion in Paris and Bonn. Lei us 
that it will also be read by ttw 
responsible for formulating 
policy towards the community- 

' i 

W, E. Paterson • 

Dr Paterson ^ reader Uj Geri^ . 
politics at the University of Wqmrft. 
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f DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

LECTURESHIP IN SEDIMENTARY GEOLOGY 

( Reference 713/156) 

EARTH SCIENTISTS with research interests in carbonate sedimentology. diagene&is or sedimentary ore deposits would be ideal 

candidates tor this post 

The successful candidate, who Is unlikely to be over 35 years of age, will be a postdoctoral scientist with either outstanding 

potential or a proven record of achievement 

Informal enquiries may be directed to Prolessor D.D Hawkes. Head ol Department ol Geological Sciences, extension 4991 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL & PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING DIVISION 

LECTURESHIP IN FLEXIBLE MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

(Reference 7147156) 

This ‘New Blood' appointment will join existing research groups who am primarily concerned with setting up a Flexible 
Manufacturing System with existing CNC Machines and Robots within the Departmental laboratories Tool and workpiece 
handling systems will bo developed together with ell the sensing facilities required. Software development wilt be a major pert 
ol this research which must also lead to Integration with Ihe management control systems. 

Some teaching at Undergraduate and Postgraduate levels will be expected as will be the selling up of post experience short 

courses In F.M.S. 

The successful applicant, who will have a good degree In a suitable engineering, science or mathematical discipline, writ be 
expected to have both engineering and computing experience. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 

LECTURESHIP IN MICROPROCESSOR CONTROL OF MACHINERY 

(Reference 715/156) 

Automatic Machinery such as packaging machines have traditionally been completely mechanical In design In order to achieve 
correct synchronisation at high speed. The application of modem electric motor technology, coupled with microprocessor 

control Is allowing flexible machine operation. 

The New Blood' lecturer will loin an existing team carrying out simulation ol electro-mechanical mechanisms developing 
optimal control strategies, and designing microprocessor control systems or machine control The successful appl i cant will 
have a good degree in a suitable engineering, science or mathematical discipline, would be expected to haw soundexpertence 
ol one, and preferably more, ol these Helds, together with a strong Interest in developing skills In the others 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURESHIP 

(Reference 716/156) 

A Chemical or Biochemical Engineer with a research Interest in domatnam AWImJmM w 

embracing either production scale chromatography, membrane processes. SL 

enzyme technology is sought to loin the Separation Research Processes 

successful applicant wilt be expected to participate In teaching and research In one or more of tha above fields, and undertaka 

to supervise research In his/her own speciality. 

— saesaBassaasas 
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* fijreswUy under review). 

Full further particulars and application forms (quoting in 1 Extension 4563 

Aston University, Aston Triangle. ^ 29th November, nm 
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ASTON UNIVeRSITY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Chair of Electrical & 
Electronic Engineering and 
Headship of the Department 

Applications are invited for the Chair and Headship 
SL « De Partment of Electrical and Electronic 
engineering, from the soonest date that can be 
arranged. 

Particulars may be obtained from the 

noQlfttrft* I lx. . fimansaa Sin- 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

lecturer in sociology - 

ANTHROPOLOGY & SOCIOLOGY 


Slid deration of multivariate leehaiqaei, tho odiiim work masicr’s pio- 


fnd devia«y bweppUcanU with other .kills and Interests are encouraged ro 

Salary per annum: S26*23A-$34.467- 
Oosrng dale: 2«h November, 1985. Ret. MM3, 

AMiiional inform* tlon end uptleailoa fomu an available from tbe Secretary- 
Coranwnwwllb Unlwnltlei.SaGordonSqbere.Liuidon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Port Moresby 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
(P.061006/85) (Re-advertlsment) 

A vacancy Is Immediately available lor ihe above poal In trie Department ol Geography' 
Demography. Applicants should have a Ph D or equivalent In Human Geography, 
expertise In Transport Geography, and working lamllanty wllh Ihe tropica. Eiperianca in 
applied studies would bo en advantage since the Department encourages Mall and 
aludeiila to work on practical problems related to the Development of Papua New 
Guinea. The successful applicant for this poal il on will be required to teach courses In 
Transport Geography with emphasis on problems aeeociaied with iransportaUon in 
developing countries. The appointee win also be expected la contribute to miroductory 
geography courses He'she wUi be encouraged to undertake an exiensive map end eir 
photo collection and win hove access to lour wheel drive vehicles in many parts ol Ihe 
country to facilitate research. Tha successful appbcanl will be expected to lake up duties 
Immediately . Additional Information may be obtained from Ihe Heed of ihe Department. 
SALARY: SENIOR LECTURER KS1.2BS. LECTURER Grade 3 K 19,406. 
LECTURER Grade 1 K1 7.655. par annum, plus gratuity. 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (W051001/85) 

Applicants are irwfled lor the poslllon of Prcrteesor ol Education within the Department ol 
Education. The Depart marl off a re a range ol pre-service end In-service programmes at 
diploma and degree levels designed to meet naUonel human resource needs In educa- 
tion. The Professor, who may not necaeaurtty 0 b Head ol Department, la expected to 
provide leadership In leeching end research for tho Department end to ensure Hurt ihe 
Department's localisation programme Is implemented effectively Tha Protestor re aleo 
expected to undertake consultancy work In the national education system. The 
Hppotnteu will hav e oonsld arable eucca ssful teach Inn asp erlence. prater sWy I n Ihe Third 
World, substantial Internkmefly recognised academic achievements end demonstrated 
leadership quaWes. Applications are Invited from persons with any relevant area of 
spBctnbiBUon In education but preference wm be given to th09B with experience m (a) 
eduCHltonai philosophy and policy, (b) planning, management and admlniatratian aril 
(o) ctunteuTian theory, ra search and development. However, abroad ranged experience 
in education le eaeonuaf. 

SALAHYt K24.J6B par annum plus gratuity. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The successful upplloenl wll normallv be oflerede contract tor a 
three year appointment ending at Ihe end ol a eamaaler. The gratuity enlllamenl Is 
baead on 24% of salary earned and Is payale In Instalments or I umpeum end le taxed at n 
Pel rale ol 2Si. In eddlflon lo the salaries quoted above, tlw morn benoftte Include: 
support lor approved nsseeroti; rani-free ea?ommodBllon:appoinimerlajnd repatriation 
nlrurae for appointee and dependents; financial assistance towards the cost ol trans- 
porting persona! effects lo and from PNG; 8 weeks annuel recreoHon leave wUi home 
airfares avallabte after each 18 months ol conthiuoua service: generous education 
eubaitftei lor chBdran attending schools In PNG end overseas; « salary continuation 
scheme lo cover extended Illness or disebiRy. Applicants who wish to arrange eaoond- 
itient from their home institutions vrltl be wa (corned. The terms and conditions are urdor 
review. 

Applications will be treated ea elrfcdy confidential and should include a full curriculum 
vitae, a recent small photograph and Ihe namoe and addresses <m ihree referees. In 
order lo expends die appointment procedure, applicants ore advised to uk Uwlf 
iflteroen to send confidential reports directly lo the University without waiting to bo 
contacted. Applications should be forwarded to the Deputy Registrar (Staffing}, 
University oTPapua New Guinea, P.O.Box 320, UNIVERSITY POST OFFICE, Papua 
New Quines, by 1 S November 1 995. Candid rues in the UK ahoutf also sand a copy ol 
their BppUcaUoDB to the Secrete ry General. Aeeooletlon of Coromonweallh Univer- 
sities (Apple), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF. 

(71131) 



c University r 
of IRead it: 


intments 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY & 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
PROFESSORSHIP 

Applications ars Invited for a Professorship In the Depart- 
ment of PhyBlotogy & Biochemistry. The appointment will 
be made from a date to be agreed with the successful 
candidate. 

The University Is seeking to appoint a Professor who has 
proven* experience and achievements in anfmai physiol- 
ogy (the physiology of anlmaf reproduction, growth and 
development) which can be related to existing strengths 
both in the Department and In the. University and its 
Associated institutions as a whole. 

It is Intended to create a Research Fellowship (for a fixed 
term of five years) in conjunction with the appointment. 

Further Information may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, Room 21 2, Whlteknlghte House, The University, 
P.O. Box 217, Whltekhlghte, Reading, RG6 2AH. 

£ Tho. closing. date, .for applications Is 22 .November,. 
1985. ' ■»' - 4 .1. • . : 

friiB7) 
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Universities continued 


Challenging Opportunities 
In Computer Science 


At Aston 

Computer science and computer applications - those form the basis of much of Aston's strategy for 

development into the next decaue . 

Future expansion ot computer sconce is planned through single honours, combined honours and lent honours 
programmes, two MSc Courses and f ha research school. 

New mainframes, micros, networks and workstations 

looking for the right people who want to contribute to the future development of computer science ana 

information technology. 

Following this mafor input of new resources we are seeking to recmlt: 

LECTURERS 
RESEARCH FELLOWS 
COMPUTER OFFICERS 

We would like to hear from outstanding individuals who would welcome the challenges presented by these 

opportunities. 

For an informal discussion or visit — contact Dr. Brian Gay, Head of the Department of Computer Science. 
For further details and application forms contact our Personnel Otf/c^ca« 
you are interested In. Aston University, Aston Triangle. Birmingham B4 7ET or Tel. 021-359 3611 E*t. 4563 

COME AND LOOK AT US NOW! 


v/ 

ASTON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 


University of London 


(Readvertisement - Amended Salary Scales) 

Applications aio Invlled lor Vie following post* fn the School of Engineering: 

Chair in Mechanical Engineering 

TTki Depart roeri hu orw other Chair, m (he area of Malarial* and Manuleciunrg 

E ccesaoa li fe hoped to appoint a person distinguished In soma other ares of Mechan- 
il Engineering to the vacant post Applicant should have advanced qualiticBtians in 
Hint area of Mechanical Engineering other than In Ihn area ol materials and manufac- 
turing processus, a strong research record and professional eapeilence, and a proven 
ability to leach within a Unlvflrelty tyatem. 

The Department naa most aliha traditional mechanteal engineering acUvttiea, and has a 
ttftcWno rssponnbiiity in the poatflradualo DUorna In Bualnefla and Induetdal Admin- 
istration. Current research sdMtiss Include Die areee of' oonvecthre heat and mesa 
Iran star, geo thermal energy utilization; use of gaseous fuels In apart: Ignition and die sot 
engines industrial, horticultural and environmental aerodynamics; flexible airfoils, metal 
cutting, metal (aiming end metal Joining; component handing, II extols manufacturing 
systems, robotic* ergonomics, computer control ot processes, active noise and vibra- 
tion control, ultrasonic blood (low rwwwtofl systems. srttndal heart valve a, tissue 
mechanic*. 

Closing dale: B January IfiBB 

Chair In the Department ol Chimloal and Materials Engineering 

TNe Isa newly established second Chair. Hitherto the Deportment has only taught an 
aecradlad degree In Chemical and Materials Engineering. It hea now received Faculty 
approval to offer a second degree In Metallurgical and Materials Engineering and It la 
hoped the successful appointee will provide leadership In that area both In teachbig and 
research. Currently the Department has stall members with research interests encom- 
passing Ireohjre mechanics, tenure anaJygla. eotidltcadan. welding, corrosion, and 
mdracnire metallurgy- Candidates are expected to have e strong reputation In Meteriele 
and research end probably hays a PhD or equivalent degree In Meteriele Science and 
Engineering or e related flaw. Because K Is e senior appointment, membership el an 
appropriate professional Institution would normally be expected. Applicants ahoidd be 
prepared to accept appointment, a* Head ol the Deportment of Chemical and Materials 
Engineering. 

dosing date; 13 December IMS. 

Chair In Mining Engineering (Department of Mining Engineering) 


CHAIR OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 
TENABLE AT IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Senate invite applications for a Chair of 
Computing Science tenable in the Department of 
Computing at Imperial College. 

Candidates should have demonstrated an interest 
in logic ss it applies to computing science. They 
should have significant research achievements 
and an interest in the teaching of these aspects of 
computing to advanced under-graduates and in 
postgraduate courses on Computing Science and 
Advanced Information Technology. 

Applications (10 copies) must be received not 
later than 29 November 1 985 by the Academic 
Registrar (THES), University of London. Malet 
Street, London WC1E 7HU, from whom further 
particulars should first be obtained. m mi 


TNfl l* * riBwty ealabJlshad Chati carrying wtUi It tha Haadthto ol tho □ apartment of 
Mining Engineering at ptoaont being aa&Ulihad within the School of Engineering. 
AppKOJria ahoutd hue approprintaquellBcattonah Mining Engines rira They Bhmridba 
parsons ol Mending to the mining profoaMon, w*h ■ algnffluni re oord of ■■March, with 
experience in touching and mfiwnieiradon at the tertiary level and preferably wtlh 
experience within the mining industry. Pretorpnoo will be give it to a pare an with special 
interests and background In coal mining, but ncepUonaly waD qualHUid apptcenw In a 
related area ol mining will tuotofl coraUand 
Cloatog date: B December 1986. 

Chair of Fluid Mooh anion (Dapartmant of Civil Engirt oaring) 



Lectureship In Ctamloal ond Materials Engineering 

A* a result ot tha Department expending Ha teaching adhrillot to Metallurgical end 
Materials Ertgtooe ring Into n separata degree, a new afefl member la required to teach 
within thla overall area. Applicants ahoddhave a higher degree In Mater la! Science and 
Engineering or a ralstoa (laid end an ealoblfebea Interest In materials research. A 
research Interest that ooreptemenla existing research within the Department La. fracture 
moehanlw, failure enatyU.aolidilksUon.wtiiltoa.canostcn, endextrecitvamBtalturay. 
would bo wefcomod. 

Ctoslng date: 27 November IMS. 

Commonditg eatery wlJ be oatabllehed, having repaid to the qunUtaltona of the 
candidate concerned, within the toBowhg ranger Professor NZM2.0CX) - I77.800,- 
Lecturer NZfaa.OOO- $33,000 par annum. 


Lincoln College 
(University College 
of Agriculture) 

New Zealand 

HEAD OF SECTION 
PARKS AND 
RECREATION 
STUDIES 

Applications ore Invited for 
appointment to tha position of 
Head of the Parka and Roc mo- 
tion Section In tlie Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Land- 
scape and Parks. • 

Tha Hand of tha Parka and 
Recreation Section la the 
administrative and academic 
leader of tho aectlon and aa 
auch he /'■he will be reaponal- 
bls to the Principal for the 
co-ordination of tne tench 1 no 
and research activities of the 
teaching ateff and co-jolntly 
with tho Head or tho Depart- 
ment of Horticulture. Land- 
scape and Perks for tho admi- 
nistration of the section. 

Applicants should hold an 
appropriate postgraduate do- 



Goldsmitbs’ Collage 
University of London 

LECTURER IN 
URBAN GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invltod for 
a Lectumalilp In the rjopnrt- 
mnnt or Gcouraphy for 
appoiiitmnnt from 1st January 
1086 or os soon as passlb e 
thsroaftor. Cnndldiitos should 
have an inlcrnst and resenren 
expurlnnre In urban economies 
and/or urban plunnlng- 

Snlnry an scale £8.964 X 13 
liicrainniita to £14,898 per 
uiiniim. Inclusive. 

Write for dotal] a to Urn 
Senior Assistant uoolstrar 
(Pnraoiineli. Uiilverelty or 
London noldsnil tits' Collapa, 
Now CroHH, London SE14 
fiNW. The closing dotn for tha 
rccrlpt or nppllcutlons is Btn 
-■'.jv.-nlbt.-r 1 985 . 


University of 
Oxford 

Tho ol actors Invito applica- 
tions Tor 

THEBAMPTON 
LECTURERSHIP 
FOR 1988 

Tlta H tun p ton Lecturer. who 
must bn u mombnr or tho 
clamy of tho AiiBlIian Cum- 
nittnlait and nn M.A. of Ox- 
ford or Citmbridnft. or u 
qraduata or another universi- 
ty. slmll Uollvor etsht Divinity 
Lecture Sermon « In Hilary and 
Trinity Tai-mu 1988. 

The stipend of tha lecturer 
will bo not less than EL.BOO. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Itaqlati-ar, 
Univorsitv orrices. Wnllliig- 
ton Square, Oxford 0X1 SJD. 
by whom - applications ftwo 
capias) should bo rocolved not 
larnr than 19 December 1989. 
■904661. ... HI 


S ee In disciplines relevant to 
o study of recreation and 
leisure _ theory end manage- 
main. Such dlaclpllnea might 
Include recreational sactala- 
DV. social psychology, re- 
creational economics, gaegra- 
Phy or acoloay. Applicants 
should havo a proven record In 
teaching, curriculum develop- 
mant and research, An under- 
standing of, and empathy 
with, the worklnge of Nation- 
al, Roclonat, Forest Park Sys- 
tems, Locel Authority parks, 
Community Recreation Dfog- 
rammes, and Tourism would 
be desirable. 

Commencing salary will be 
determined, depending on as- 
parlance and qualifications, 
within tho Senior Lecturer 
range or NZS3T.OOO 
NZ$47,000 per annum. In the 
case of a candidate of eacep- 
. t tonal rnarlt an appolntmont 
may be made within tho Reati- 
ar range which la NZ$03,000 - 
NZ$59,000 par annum. 

Travel and removal ex- 
' penaaa reimbursed up to apa- 
Cirtod Itmita. Government Su- 
perannuation Is evalleblo. 

Further information and 
Condi tlons of Appointment 
may be obtained Tram tho 
Secretary General. Associa- 
tion or Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Apnta). 3d dardon 
Square. Lon non WCIH OFF: 
or from the Rnglstrnr, Lincoln 
Coll eg o ■ Canterbury. New 
Zealand, with whom epplloa- 
luna close on 97 November 
085.(80469) 


tlonai rnarlt an appolntmont 
may be made within the ReaU- 
ar ranne which la NZSB3.000 - 


University of 
Birmingham 

Dapartmant of Enollah 

Langunae and Literature 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED ENGLI8H 
LINGUISTICS 

Applications arc Invited for 
a temporary Lectureship In 
Applied English Linqulatlcs 
from January 1886 extending 
until September 1988, The 
Lecturer would be required to 
contribute to the undergradu- 
ate teaching In Modern En- 
glish Language, to the teacher 
education courses In Applied 
Linguistics and TBF1VTE8L. 
and to the Engllah Tor Over 
sees Students Unit. Appli- 
cants should be able to teach 
and ndvleo on areas In Modern 
English Language end Applied 
Linguistics. Interest In 
Psycholinguistics and/or Teat 
Ing la an advantage* 

Salary on the scale £7,820 • 
£14.985 (under review). 

Applications (six copies), 
naming three referees by 20 
November 1B85 to ABalstant 
Registrar (Arts), University 
of Birmingham. P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham BIS 2TT. 

_ Further particulars from 
Joan Hill or Liz Evans (021- 
472 1301. Ext. 3646/2633). 

_ An Equal Opportunities 
Employer. (804 70) III 


University of 
Stirling 

Department of Economics 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

The Dapartmant seeks to 
appoint a Leaturar. The con- 
tract will be for 8 years. 
Applicants with Interests In 
any area of Economics will be 
considered [but preference will 
. ► , lo «PPU«nla with 

interests In public policy. The 
successful candidate will be 
expected to take up appoint- 
ment on 1 January, 19B6 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

' E. urlhap Particulars for ha 
P,°** are available from the 
v« n ™ V |?£ aly . SaCratary, Unl- 
£!T£ lt 3V ? r . JV rl,n A, stirii 

Ejkhpsi saws 

wfi^ti sob - u * w 



University 
of Bradford 


Department of Aeronautics 

and Astronautics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTATIONAL FLUID 
DYNAMICS/ 
AERODYNAMICS 

Applicants are invited tar iris post ol 
Lecturer In lha Department ol Aero- 
nautics and Aslronautlcs. Candidates 
should have a degree in a relevant 
discipline end possess experience In 
irie field of compulations! fluid dynam- 
Ics/sarodynamlca. The succeBslul 
applicant would be expecled to con- 
tribute to undergraduate leaching and 
postgraduate research In these sub- 
jects and to possess ability In the 
application ol modem computational 
techniques to aerodynamic research. 
Recent Industrial experience, together 
with an Interest In aeronautical design, 
would be both relevant and highly 
desirable. Excellent computational 
facilities are available In the University. 
Salary scale: E7.520 x £470 to 
£14,925 per annum (4 4% Interim 
award). The initial salary will depend 
on qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from D.A.8. Copland, Staffing 
Department, University of South- 
ampton, Hlghlleld, Southampton 
809 BNH, to whom applications (7 
copies from UK applicants) 
together with curriculum vitae and 
the names of three referees should 
be sent quoting reference number 
2217. 

(71 165) 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Dapartmant of Englnrcrluu 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ara Invited far 
the above post which Is associ- 
ated with tha Mechanical 
Oroup of tho Department untl 
la In tha subject ares or 
Dynamics and Control. Candi- 


dates should possess a pood 
first daqree in a branch of 
engineering or related disci- 


pline and should have hnd 
■onio Industrial experience. A 
commitment to research is 
required and a rarord of re- 
search achievement would l>a 
an advantage. 

The appointment la from 1 
January 1986 ar as aoan as 
possible thereafter. 

Salary on Lecturer Scale. 
£7,520 - £14,925 per annum, 
with appropriate) placing 
< scale under review). 

Further particulars nnd ap- 
plication forms from The 
Secretary, Tlia Unlvuralty, 
Aberdeen AJ19 I FX . with 
whom applications 12 copies) 
should bo lodged by 20 
Novembor 1985. (liar No 
W 0/019). (50432) 111 


The Queen’s University 
of Belfast 

CHAIR 

OF BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

The Renata of the Queen's 
University of Belfast Invltas 
applications for appointment 
to a newly created Chair of 
Biological Sciences In a School 
of Biological Sciences estab- 
lished from l October 1985. 
Tha School embraces the de- 
portments of Zoology, Gene- 
tics, and Botany (Including at 

R resent a sub -dapartmant or 
Ilcrobtalogy), Candidates In 
any branch of biological scien- 
ce will be considered 'and the 
proreasor appointed will be- 
come foundation Chairman of 
the School. 

8alary within the Professo- 
rial range, with contributory 
pension rights under U88. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, The Queen’s Unl- 
verslty of Belfast, BT7 INN, 
Northern Ireland. Closing 
jtijtes 51 Decomber 1985. 
JKWfbUote Rsf. 85/TH ES). 
(50437) HI 


Schiller International 
University 
London 

BUSINESS STUDIES 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Lecturers required to teach 

an the undergraduate prog- 
rammes and undarteke soma 
5“*"‘" | 4 tp «lpn ; in Business 
B full-time post (■ 
available, in Computer Btu- 
d EJ*rt-tlme post (£5,800 
P-S.l. For the Business Stu- 
dies past U.8. experience Is 
SS*. d “ nd applicants for 
*'"re r post must possess at 
least a Masters degree. 


. wlUl names 
and ad dre.se . of two rB f er _ B _ 
SSJft ■»■**• Taylor, Direct”! 
W* r : international unl- 



ST,ir ,u7 ,|n,nn,0,w ' yogotner . uni- 

with the namsti- of' three' re,- ■ „ r, *ty , , 81-55 Waterloo 

J®ree« should ha Sent^bti fi ^London 6E1 8XT from 

November, 1983,(5046^! ; hT 


LECTURESHIP 

IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING/COMPUTER 
AIDED DESIGN 

Thi parson appointed would bi tMuWdtp 
(sduis at Honoun Degiao Iml 
contrUniting to courn modtriss on 
Computer Aided EngiiHtnno. Compuly 
Aided Manutacture, or Madstling An 
major uui ol Mechanical Enginurtofi 
Apoila/Domain dLslribuin] tomputu 
worimationi. Ha/iha would ittumt 
responsibiltlas (ar co-oidinstian in] 
divelopment of aoltwaia-lutid itudiu 
liaising with lha Computir Centre six) wnfi 
other ubbis on the network. Dutlas incltdi 
tha eawal operation, isgulstion an] 
houiikeeplng procedures in tha syitant 
adviiinq uiars on programmi davaloeivg 
and aoltware aanaiBtion. With bitaulila 
industrial appllcatlona ol Computir Ml* 
Dasign, ha wntdd be etpecled to 
contifcuta to project Kudin at pail md 
undergraduate level. A provm isuatch 
record and an appropriate comblnatimel 
academic, Industrial, or aottwan hun 
experience are anential. Sojary aa atali 
£7,620 — £14,925 p.a.Furihar 

e arttculars and application forms from tie 
aputy Sacrelaiv. Ref: ME/l/CAD/TH 
University of Bredloid. Wail Yoikihta. 
BD7 1DP. Closing data 30 Novmhar, 
1606 liiiisi 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifyegol Gogledd 
Cymru, Bangor 

LECTURESHIP IN 
WOOD SCIENCE 

(Ro-odvori lament i 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer in wood 
arlonco In tho department of 
foraetry nnd wood science. 

This new past is Intended to 
extend the deportment! 
efforts In gulntna a quantita- 
tive understanding or Uie 
behaviour of wood and wood 
products In the end use and 
processing- The successful 
cnndklntu will be expected to 
contribute to undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching and 
to undertake the lupe 
of postgraduate) reiesrc 
within the discipline. 

Candidates should have ■ 
PhD In either wood science, 
polymer science, mstenan 
science, chonilstry, physics, 
structural englnaarlng or s 
related discipline with a 
strong Interest In applying dtjs 
discipline nuan t natively to Ihi 
study of wood os a (achnoloiri- 
cal material. Candidates with 
■ good rirst degree In one of 
the above subjects expecting 
to complete PhD studlt* 
shortly will also bi 
considered . 

Starting salary in the rsrre* 
£7.821— £0.277 on the unlvsr- 
allies luctnror acale (under 
review from 1st April 1 985). 

Applications (2 copies) Blv- 
inu ftill details of M*. 
qua I meat Ians and experience 
together with the nomea ?nd 

uUdressns of 3 referees shDuld 
bo nant hy Friday , JJ h S ,0 }JE. 

donuld, Assistant Reji»‘™^ 

)Eb -, LS!r* 

^ 5 ,?,iR5 , . r K;rbi°aSfS! 

Prcvluiia apnl IcnnU noad no 

ro-npply ns tbolr applicstloni 
will uutomaticnlly 00 
racniislilared. R < 

(50455) 


Cambridge Institute 
of Education 

RE8EARCH 
ASSISTANT (TVEI) 

Applications era (nvjwjdtor 
the position of R«»F|r 

Assistant to work on Tvc* 
related research proj® c *“f 0B 

at tho institute. Tho P»r«^ 

appointed should be rem«» d 
with the objoetlvos i 
methods of TVEI ijod ^hsys 

background In aducotional re^ 

aaaren end * VBl 4P_ t irt l1 a-ySr 
position is for s fixed a 

1»X"- * oas,a,r 

lrn?.%5 W /V!9 b 80^<^- 

view). 

n.r'aS'-S 

sasr. ,?ssUv, c; - ,,,, ’ r “‘" «' 

Belfast 

The Queen’s University 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

“TKBSSSSS* - 

Appllcatlone i2bJ?unt« 
tha above port, tane ^ an ^ 
30 Boptomber iijng of 

out research In moasi r- . 
stellar atmoephsras. ■ ^ 

search will make oxtensi , 

of a Local VAX gn d 

University ICL ‘!Mf , L jSvsrs lll ‘ 

a CRAY-TS at the UOJwmj^; 

of London computer 
Applicants must heva » Bfer - 

Honours Degrsa a rta k # or 

ably a Ph.O. iT-rica end ««* 
Applied Mathematics sn^ 

search a xp e r f " nc " ‘ 0 of isr®" 
valopmant 0 ackss* , ‘ 

scientific computer pa'-'' ^ 

Ing on age. experience 
qualifications. , 

Appi Icanta. c urff; 

85/El , should submit * c 
culum vita® tag 

names and ad “£? s, p 0 MonrtH 
referaea to the . r)oj| 

Officer.' Tho _ Qu*"^.f tNft 
varsity of Belfast- “ * . 0 

(80441) , . » •JJ 
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Universities continued 


Polytechnics 


University of 
Kecle 

Di-t-ui IIIU'IU A ll,, n <111*1 
ruiitlnuiiMi Cdin nr Ion 

temporary 
lectureship in 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

iRe-u«lv*<rtliL-iin»iiti 

AppIk-ntloiiM nr ■* invin-il lor 
,nu Uircu-ycnr T»*rii|ioi'»irv 
L*ttur«*shlP in C«,mn»ijt«i- Stl- 
ance termlil" (rum 1-d Oi-ir.lmr 
1985 or us soon iih poKMblu 
iher" after, hluitlly tho porsun 

annaliitod blitnild litivr Honm 
eiperlcncn in tedtl,ln,i adults, 
preferably In iinlvoinlty work 
■nd will need huiiilliKitlnn and 
inltlstlvo h) 111" ■million of 
onnortunltlni* for udult stn- 
deni«. A good lioiioin h doin i-c 
r* e*pnct"d and pmfi-rnhly n 
lilaher degree. Th« post Is 
lolirily f mull'd us an Innovn- 
ilw project hy the University 
■ nd tho DE5 nnd currl*‘M spe- 
rlel reseanh rexpoiisibllHLHs 
in one or mor«: of n small 
number or Indonmind pro- 
jetts. 

The Initial sulury will bo at 
point 6 of tha Loitiirerx - 
Scale. currently £9.860 

(under review). 

Application forms and 
further pai-tlrtiiars from tho 
Dealstrur. University of 
Kfitiic, Koelo. Stuifnrdshlre 
STS 3I1G to whom tliny should 
lie returned hy 1 1th Nnvombor 
1985.(50459) HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications ara invited for 
Lectureships In the Dnpart- 
ment of Economics Appli- 
cants should have appropriate 
qusliflcatlons Irtcliidtnii re- 
levant expurlonce In toaL-hlim 
■nd raaaurch. Prefnrcnrn will 
be given to applicants with a 
special interest in uiie or morn 
W the followlnn fields: 
Monetary Theory: Applied 

Econometrics; Labour Econo- 
mics. 

Annual salary tstiporniniu- 
ablsi Is on an II -point sculo: 
HKtl 60,980 - 269.100 

(■pprox. £14.650 • 24,460; 
sterling eaulvslont nn at Octo- 
ber 9, 1985). Stertlnii salary 
will depend on qualll (cations 
and experience. At currant 
nine, salaries tnx will not 
etcoed 1 7 or uiobx Income . 
Housing Uonafitn at u rumal of 
of salary. c-hilitrrn'A 
•duration allowance, lauvc. 
•ikl modfeal benefit), urn pro- 
vided. 

Further partlt-idm-M mid up- 
Plication foi-niH niuy bi- 
obtained from tlm Snrrrinry 
Oeiiaral. AHnuLlatiun nf Com- 
monwealth UnlVDi-bltias 
JAppta), 36 Onrditil Mqiiarn. 
London WCIH OFF. or rrom 
H" ApnoliumontH Unit, 
•t^rclary's Oftlra, Uni v.-rMiy 
™ £101)0 Koni), Komi Komi. 
30 Novanilmr UJB5. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
NowZoaland 

CHAIR IN 
MAORI STUDIES 

• oro Invltod for 

Dinfif n ^ ,n °rl Studios In the 
or Social Anihra- 
and Maori Studies. 
i«r«?5 DO,n, ° 0 wm bo > for «n 
&tm P e^ 0d ' thu HeBd of 

nzwtTSoo. N2 * 6a oo ° ■ 

Uon Urth “^ r detolls of this posl- 
an",„. Qnd . cuntlltlona of 
rmm ,L mo 2 t aro available 
A>iori t - h o« Socra V lry General, 
Weehh B \ P n . °T . Common- 
* (ApptB). 
Wcih nn»- 8c,ljaro- London 
(lose wd), 0 o. F 'h APPKeetlons 
Univ«U.i? the rijilrtrar of the 

38 N °' Lmh „ 8 f 


The University of 
Hull 

Applications am Invited far 

IV THE RANK 
n XEROX CHAIR 

COMP^ERSCIENCE 

fr°^n?droD B . lr * k BrB tollable 
* h s Dsmu^oJ 0 f*® orrangad In 
6t <«n5?7i l Tw e,lt = c ? Computer 
SlneSrlni *^ School of E n- 

m, T r, h n , Ql u0 y ’ The 
filled eoh^i,* Chair may be 

y ‘ a normal r ,? B ‘he UnlvrrM- 
P^nt. ** f oppulnt- 

■nduat^T “»■ wcondmem from 
f* r fod o# 0 J 10 ."? ,n . n " < < for a 
terms Bn r rt U J? ‘9. 3 years on 
"«Boi|biSh SUTlritons to be 
yrtJ 1 ba V?S‘ Tho Second Clialr 
tv a imrn.i^ < li ,n ‘he Unlversi- 
■ttni. rTT18 terms of appolnt- 


Lonclon School of 
Hygione and Tropical 
Medicine 

(University of London) 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

An Inti-rcMIiiu vneamv will 
urlso 11 January In iln- rvnialry 

nl 1 UN 

siliool wliiih lins 1111 liiiainn- 
liniiiil sliid..|ii uopidnllon. rim 
AshNIiiui nrnlstrar Is dnpnty 
to lha H'-nlstrur unil hus r„- 
bpunMil.illty tar a wldn rauna 
, hi*. hiding hindnni 

iidiiiisHliini, and the dny-tn-duy 
upurutiiiii mid future devc-lop- 
menl of u l oinnuiorisud rnroi d 
ay* to in. 

Appli, niionn nrc Invited 
grmiiiatPS aii.i others 
wltli rnlxviint udniliilsirttilv,' 
pxiieriunce, iirefurably In 
hinlmr educntlnn. 

Salury will be within the 
rnnyu for unlveraity adminis- 
trative stuff | A: £7.897 - 

fJS-AAJ inclusive of London 
Wnlglitlnti (under review) 
with inDinboralilp af USB. 

Pleasa write with curr I 'il- 
ium vitno and tlm numns of 
tvvo ratnreon to the Personnel 
Officer. London School of 
Hyglena nnd Tropical Medl- 
[Jne • Kapnel Btrool. London 
WC1E 7HT. Closing data 5 
November. t50444> HI 


University of 
Bath 

School of Management 

LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Thla new poet has been 
created to further the Inter- 
disciplinary exchanges which 
are such a feature or tho 
S'hool and will involve tin, 
■uii-uKsful applicant In ux- 
ploUiitii opportunities for col- 
laliorntluu around protects 
primarily in tlio (tree or In- 
formation aystnms. 

On the teaching side a con- 
tribution to underqruduuto 
and postgraduate courses will 
be expected. 

It would bo helpful If candl- 
dates were funtillnr with the 
basic hnrdwnru of computing 
and witlt tlie design of pack- 
ages for computer nsslstod 
learning, but thla Id not a 
requirement t or the post. 

Salary ranne £7.530 
£14,023. 

Kurt her particulars mill up- 
plli-ntlnn lurnis are aviillahle 
from tha Per>.uiuml Offlrer. 
University of Hut li. Uutli DA2 
7AV, miotino roforonra H3/ 
160. 

Closing darn for implica- 
tions: 20tli Novainbor 1985. 


St. Hugh’s College 
Oxford 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Tlio Collnup proposes 10 
nppidnt a toinporury Stipendi- 
ary Lurtnrnr in Phllosopliy, 
who will Itnvn rosponslblliiy 
ft,r I'.F.E. phllosopliy 
tearhlng. Tlm appolntinent 
will run from 1 January 1986 
(If possible) to 30 September 
1988 and Is nor rannwaUlo 
beyond Ihnt date. 

Further particulars may he 
obtained from tho Senior 
Tutor, St. Hugh's Collage, 
Oxford 0X2 6LE, to whom 
applications 1 1 0 copies), glv- 
Ino particulars of qualifies- 
lions and exporlenco and tlte 
names of three referees, 
should be sent to arrive by 
Tuesday, 1 2 November. 
150460) HI 


Lectures 

and 

Meetings 


^Pohft^C * I c u lam of these 

CH rtf The 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON- 
The 1 BBS Creighton Lecture 
entitled: 'SOME LATE 

MEDIEVAL VIEWS ON 
NOBILITY’ will be olven by 
Mr M.H. Keen (Fellow of 
BulUol College, Oxford) at 
5.30 pm on Monday 4 Novem- 
ber 1985 at the University of 
London. Senate House. Malet 
Street. London WCtE THU. 
ADMISSION FREE. WITH- 
OUT TICKET. (40538) H29 


Miscellaneous 


Journey Latin America 

We operate sprclHlNt toura 
In Latin America and during 
June-Septamber we have e 
need for 

TOUR LEADERS 

who havo experience of 



) Teesside Polytechnic 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN: H.O.D. GRADE V 

Appi icsilion'. arc inviicd fur Ihc post of Ciiicf [.ibrariim, Head nf 
Ucpurtmoni V . which i> v;icr;ini from Ki M.iv, fnllowinc ihc- 
rctircniciu of llic present incumbent. 

Ihc Chief Lihrurian h:is responsibility f.ir the niiiniittemeiil of the 
1 olytechitte Library, which is located on two sites and employs 
Hpprnximatcly 37 stuff. 

Sulary: £16.902 — £18,771. NJC Conditions uf Service. 

Closing daic for applications: 8th November, 19S5. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 
PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIP IN 
NURSING STUDIES 

Applications are invited for Ihc above post front Registered Gen- 
eral Nurses with appropriate first Mkl/or higher degrees and who 
arc also qualified and experienced in teaching. 

The successful applicant will he expected to co-ordinate existing 
nursing related activities in the department and oversee their 
monitoring and evaluation, initiate new developments and 
courses, nnd contribute to teaching programmes. 

Salary: £13,749 — £15,309 (work bar) — £17,289 per annum. The 
salary on appointment will be no greater than £15,309 per annum, 
Closing dale for applications: flth November, 19X5. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL, 
INSTRUMENTATION & CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited for three posts: - 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer H/Senlor Lecturer Sulary: £7,926 — £12,705 —£13,785 
(work bar) — £14,763, Salary on appointment to Lecturer 11 will be 
no nrcuter than £12,705 per annum. Salary on appointment to 
Senior Lecturer will be no greater than £13,785 per annum. 

Appointments may be made at Senior Lecturer level for applicants 
with appropriate qualifactions and experience. 

These ore ‘new blood' vacancies arising from an expansion in the 
work nf the Department in Information Engineering. 

The major degree courses involved are the MSc Information Tech- 
nology, BEng(Hons) Computer Technology, and BEngfHons) 
Instrumentation nnd Control Engineering. 

Contribution is specifically sought for the following arens-.- 

COMPUTER COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NETWORKS 

COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE AND 
MICROPROCESSOR SYSTEMS 
VLSI AND ADVANCED LOGIC DESIGN 

Applications arc invited from graduates with relevant industrial or 
ncudemic experience, and graduntes who have recently obtained a 
high degree in a rclevnni area. Candidates will be expected to 
engage In research and/or industrial consultancy. 

Closing date for applications: Friday, 29th November, 1985. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS & 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the post In (he field of Economics 
witnln the Department of Business & Professional Studies. Candi- 
dates must be graduates with an honours degree in Economics. 
Candidates with interests in areas of industrial and managerial 
economics and business organisation would be of particular inter- 
est. Postgraduate experience and commitment to research and/or 
industrial and commercial experience would be an advantage. 
Candidates with interests in the application of information technol- 
ogy would be welcomed. 

Salary: £7,926 — £11,733 (elDeticy bar) —£13,785 (work bar) — 
£14,763 per annum. 

Closing date for applications: 8th November, 1985. 

Application form and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Personnel Section, Teesside Polytechnic, Borough Road, Mid- 
dlesbrough, Cleveland, TS1 3BA. 

Telephone: Middlesbrough (0642) 218121, Ext. 4114. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. < 7l,WI 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
Preston 

Applications ara Invited ror 
the rollowlna (ull-time post: 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 
COMBINED STUDIES 

Scale 4: £6.900- £7.713 

Administrative experlanca 
In an Institute or Further/ 
Higher Education would bn an 
advantage. 

Some evening work will be 
required for which time orr in 
lieu will be granted. 

Removal expenses will be 
paid In appropriate clcumat- 
ances, 

Application forma and 
f ram " trie ^Paraontyf Qf Noe" 

' r Cloilfig riat4: : A 1st' iCWt^bej- 


Coventry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 

Department ot Production 
Engineering 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

£7. 926- £19. 703 - £11,733- 
£14.763 

Experience In nianidaetur- 
Inn eystoma management ar 
manufacturing systems design 
Includlno a bachuround in 
software associated with the 
control and monitoring of 
these systems. 

Applicants must havo u 
good honours degree In u 
relevant discipline luueiher 
with suitable teaching and/or 
Industrial experience. 

Further part leu lore from 
Personnel orricer . Cavuntry 
(Lanchester) Polytechnic. 
Priory Street, Coventry CV1 
SFB i please enclose a large 
self addressed envelope). Tel: 
0203 24166, Ext. 392. ClOMnu' 
pth November 

An Equal OPdort'uhlty Em 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Business and Management 
School of Marketing and Distribution 

LECTURER E OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Ro-Adveillsemoni 
Ref. A46/BB 

Roquiro') 1st January. 1986 or n.s.a.p ihoronher. Applications invited (or 
pubt lo hB'.h msileiinsi suljjgcts or a range of courses ranging from the 
8 TEC. Higher to Dngiea worl. |>cui- graduate nvorl and professional 
courses 

A capacity in iliu specialisms of advertising, inicrnaiionol marketing and/ 
or marketing research will be a particular rocammondahan. 

Applicants should ha wo a titsi or higher degree in lha marketing area. 
Relevant business oxpenoncc/a toothing qualifies lion or ox penance will 
also be advantageous. 

Burnham F.E S.L£1 1 .733 -£\ 3.7B5 (ha.j £14.763 p.a. 

UIC7.926- £12.705 p.a. 

Closing Jalo: 6.1 1.66 

TEMPORARY LECTURER Q 

School of Materials Engineering 
Ref. A47/85 

Applications invited for temporary post to be titled by January 1986. It Is 
intended eventually to create ■ permanent post for which the temporary 
poslholder may apply. 

The School of Matenele Engineering provides leaching support in ihe 
subject ol Materials Englnaarlng fpropomes of materials, strength of 
materials, corrosion engineering, wuldlng, non -destructive testing, plas- 
hes processing and computer aided manufaciure] to a wide variety of 
courses at post-graduate, graduate and sub-degree level, principally In 
ihe FbcuIiv nl Engineering. 

Applicants should possess an Honours Degroa or equivalent profaablonal 
qualification in Metallurgy. Materials Science or Materials Engineering. 
PosaosDion of a higher degree would bo of significant advantage, 
together with appropriate resoaich/induatnnl siperlenca. Successful can- 
didate would bo required to loach Malonsls Engineering with particular 
emphasis on materials selection and corrosion engineering, and to lake 
an active rolo in one of tha several wcti-nstebllshed research groups 
Within lha School. 

For further information contact Prof. Strafford an ext: 3634. 

Burnham F.E.: Ul £7.926 - £\ 2.705 p.a. 

Closing date: 8.1 1.B6. 

For furthar details end application forme ploese cell our 24 hour 
telephone answering service (0632 323126) or writs enclosing ■ 
foolscap s.a.a. to Miss Elsie Thorpe, Admin. Aset. (Recruitment). New- 
castle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Bulldlpg, Ellison Place. Nemoss- 
Ifa upon Tyna NE1 86T. to whom completed forms should ba returned 
quoting tha ral. (7i iqbi 


Head Of Department 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Salary: IGrade VI) £18^67-£20,130 

Applications Invited for appoint manl to the above post from 
suitably qualified persons having expsrlonce In higher 
education, business, industry, and commerce. Successful 
candidate will be required to oxcarclse leadership, 
encourage growth and change in Business Management 
and to Initiate discussions on re-1 structuring of Business 
Management within (he Polytechnic. 

Appointment to the Professoriate would be considered for a 
suitably qualified candidate. 

The Polytechnic would especially welcome applications 
from persons in businoss and Industry who wish to ^ 

continue and extend collaboration with their former 
environment. 

An application form and further particulars may be oblalned 
from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, 

Lang hern Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, SR2 7EE or tel: 
(0763)76231 Ext.11. 

Closing date: 8 November 1065. 

Slli SUNDERLAND 


liffliliillii!!; 


■II POLYTECHNIC 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Department or Administrative 
* Social Stud lea 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified rand I - 
dates [or tha above post, 
avoilablo Trom l9t January . 
19B6. A good first dagreo and 
nloher degree are considered 
necessary qualification* and 
the successful applicant will 
bo expected to have both 
teaching and research experi- 
ence In the field. An Intereet 
In cuunselllna nnd groupwork 
would bo an advantage. 

Interested applicants ran 
receive further Information hy 
coni net Ini) John We Ire/ Juno 
Hopkins on (0642) 218121, 
Ext. 4344. 

Snlary: £7.926 ■ £12.709 
(efficiency bar) - £13.785 
• work her) - £14.763 per 
annum. An appointment will 
bo mndc at Lecturer II level 
with a commend nil salary no 
areater than LI 2, 703 per 


Application forms and 
furthar information may be 
obtained from the Pnrsunnnl 
Office. Tacnsldc Polytechnic. 
Borough Rond. Middles- 
brough. Cleveland TUI 3BA- 
Tel: (0642) 218121. Ext. 

4114. 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Education j — 

Centre for Post Graduate 
Studies In Education 

EDUCATION TUTOR 
(FURTHER 
AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION) 

Post No 284 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
Trom suitably qualified candl- 
dates far Mil- above post which 
will be tenable from 1st April 
19B6. 

The post Involvos a major 
tearhlng Commitment to Ihe 
Certificate in Education 
(Furthar and Higher Educa- 
tion) course and a contribu- 
tion to the teaching of other, 
courses relating to tho de-- 
vo I o promt of professions! 
skills. 

Applicants should have suc- 
cessful team ing experience In 
further education and/or 
post -secondary tnae hop educa- 
tion as well as u wide know- 
ledge of current dnvnlonments 
and initiatives in further 
education. 

_ Salury range: Lecturer 11/ 
Snnlar Lecturer £7.926- - 
£14,763 per annum. 

Application forms end 
further del alia available from 
the Personnel Office, l.elces- 


Closing date, for • appllcau 
Hon'*: 30 Nbve|Alinr 19^5: 


1 ‘An Equal Opportunity Ent 


ter Polytechnic, 1*0 ikut 143, . 

. . . Leicester LEI 90 J7. ^ ' ' - 


1 Cldsltia date for receipt or 
ApblicatJqh forms: 




Polytechnics continued 



NEW TEACHING 
APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 
Lecturer I I/Senior Lecturer in 
BUILDING SERVICE ENGINEERING 

to co-ordinate the design activity in courses related to 
building services engineering. 

COMPUTING 

preference will be given to those with recent research 
or development experience. 

MODERN LANGUAGES (2 posts) 

applicants to be able to offer any two languages from 
Froncli. German, Spanlah, English as a Foreign 
Language. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

interest in applied aspects of Social, Clinical or 
Counselling Psychology particularly welcomed. 

LEGAL STUDIES 

preference will be given to those with recent practical 
professional legal experience. 

INDUSTRIAL MICROBIOLOGY 

preference will be given to those with practical 
experience in industrial microbiology and interested in 
conducting original research. 

MULTI-CULTURAL EDUCATION 

preference will be given to those with school teaching 
experience. 

Temporary Lecturer 1 1 in 

ECONOMICS 

preference will be given to those able to teach 
Microeconomics. 

MARKETING 

experience in international, research and strategic 
marked ng would be welcomed. 

For further details and application forma contact The 
Establishment Clerk, The Polytechnic, Molineux 
Street, Wolverhampton WV1 1SB or Telephone 
Wolverhampton 71 0664 Ext 226 (ansaphone) iti i ?bi 


PAI8LEY COLLEGE 

Research 

Assistant 

for COLLEGE/INDUSTRY 
LIAISON PROJECT 

Application! «• Invited (ram 
cm did Bias who should ba educated to 
dog re » level. In economics or s ■Imllor 
discipline, with ■ Knowledge o( 
sialliiicsl analysis (ortho shove poet 
which ta tenable lor 21 months (rom 
lot January, 1986. 

The Raaeanh Project la Stage II d a 
major atudy of Interact! cm between 
industry, oommaroa and iha Seoul ah 
Central Institutions, and iha Raaaarah 
Assistant will be expected to 
contribute lowacda dealt and Field 
raaaareh. Ha or she. under Ihe 
dirMilon al [ho Reiaerait Fellow, will 
ho raaponaKile far Iha eollsetjan and 
analysis of resaurch data. 

SALARY E7.05S ( Review Pending) 
Application forma may be obtained 
from THE PER80NNEL OFFICER. 
PAISLEY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
HIGH STREET. PAISLEY PA1 2BE 
(Tel No 041-887-1241 ml 230) 
Informal annuities may be mode to 
Dr. A. Young (eat. 249] or 
Mrs A Connor (oat 20a) ijiuJj 

Coventry (Lanohester) 
Polytechnic 


1 




North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

(li Department or Design 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 
IN GLASS 
{TWO POSTS) 

SanlDi' Lecturer Ell. 179 - 
£13.108 (Bar) - £14,061. Lee* 
Hirer 11 £7.S4B - Eli, 009 (pny 
award pending). 

Aliplltailom ere invited 
from candidate* Tor 0 poata In 
Olese, one of which combines 
Din rtmpaiullilllllaa of landing 
and dovo loping thn area of 
Gloss. Applicants Hhould bo 
highly Hk Iliad lit Hat and/or 
Cold CJlnafininklno and ehould 
bo nliln to carry aut all Uu> 
standnret iiracoMua asauclated 
with blown glnne and raid 
gleis work inn. Candidate* 
alumlrl Hava had profane lonnl 
onperlBncn al tide area af 
doe i tt». and hold a aaad de- 
are*. Dm lie A or elmllnr 
..^qiial mention. 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 
IN DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
(TWO HALF-TIME 
POSTS) 

Ranter Luc turn r 13,9*1 - 
£6.364 (liar)- XT .030. Loclur- 
nr li £3.774 - £6,043 (pay 
award pundlna). 

TIiobd posts are particularly 
suitable ror prat tie Inn daslg- 
narn. caiiMiUnnie and othara 
who wlnlt tu cant rl onto ta tha 
unique nrtucatloual actual Ian 
aF the MiiUl-DlurlpIlnnry De- 
al HD Course. Spot Ini 1st nxnor- 

t isc lii product design ta casen- 
rfHl end additional axperlanca 
hi other area* of design would 
bn rm uclvantagn as would 
tewiiiiiii ox pur lance on u 
CNAA virlldntnd hoik-bp. A 
dearea or ounlvalrnt qua!- 
Iflcatloi! In Induetrlul Design 
would be desirable. 

Application forme und 
run her part Iru lore may l*e 
obtnlnecl from tho Pnraonnol 
Eerrian. North titnlfordshlro 
Polytarlinli:, Collcuo Hoad. 
Stoke-oii-Tront. Tel: tOTSJ) 
4393 1 . Ext. 011. 

Closing data for applica- 
tions - 1 Blit November. 19BS. 
(30439* US 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Brunswick School of the Environment 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

■ ■ _ - A Lll.al ..alh nrAlfOH 


design and leaching abilities, to make a major contribution to the 
development of Ihe BA (Hons) and Diploma Courees in 
Architecture. An essential concern will be the integration with a 
wide range of courses concerned with the environment. 

Candidates must be registered Architects and members ,oi Ihe 
RIBA. A higher degree, specialist abilities in architectural theory 
or urban design, active research Interests and a publication 
record will be advantages. 

Salary Scale: £ 13 , 749 - £15,309 (bar) £17,289 
Details from: Mrs H Csle, Staffing Section, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 25 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 BAF. Tel. (0532) 

Ctoslng Dale: 6 November 1985. PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. 
Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

LI lie- Art vert laoment — 

Previa us Candidate* need 
not re-apply 

LECTURER II IN 
STATISTICS 

Department or Mathematics. 

Statistic:) and Computing 

Applications are Invited far 
dm post or stntlatlclan/opora- 
Honed research er with o 
strong theoretical base but n 
practical Inclination. The 
major expertise required le 
Tlmo SorloB and Forecasting 
(possibly Econometrlcst. An 
Interest In Design and/or 
Operational Research would 
be an advantage. 

Minimum Quaiiricotlona: 
Goad honours degree In a rel- 
evant discipline end profora. 
Lily with a postgraduate 
qualification In atatfatlca. A 
recently qualified graduate 
would be conaldered. 


Personal 


LOANS TO 8ALARI8D WOMIN 
from £30 granted same day. 
Salaried Women's Postal 
Loans M d -r 175 Regent St.. 
W1 . For written quote apply 
01-734 1794- ft fTBai H01 


100% MORTGAGES SVs X 
Income. Also available: Se- 
cured Loons £1,000 — 

£00.000 in 10 dava. Written 

S uotea available. Hometown. 
1-446 B4S1. (40053 >800000 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 
to £20.000. Written terms on 
request. Regional TniBl Ltd., 
31 Dover Street. Piccadilly, 
London W1A 4RT. Phono 
01-491 0034 or 499 3416 LOOO 


Salary: £T.548-£12.099 

E lua London Allowance 
1.038. 

Application form and fur- 
ther Information are obtaina- 
ble from the Personnel 
Ofricsr. The Polytechnic or 
North London. Holloway 
Rood. London N7 . Telephone 
609 3913 04 hour 

answer phone service. 

Claslna date for tha receipt 
of applications fa 1 4 days from 
the appearance of- this 
adve rtlsenient. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London la an Equal Oppor- 
tunities Employer. 

(50454) H3 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

DRISCOLL HOUSB HOTEL. BOO 
single rooms, £60 per weak, 

B irtlal board. Apply ] 72 
aw Kent Road, London 
SBl 4VT. Tel! (Ol) 703 
4175. (58156) HBS 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING & 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER: Post No. SL/26 

Applications are Invited (or tha post of Senior lecturer to assist In Ihe 
development of cunicula and oaweaa on iha Manufacture and Tasting of 
Electronic Products. Applicants muii ba qualified to degree level and 
considerable Importance win be attached to relevant industrial 
experience. 


Tha successful applicant will be expected to teach to Higher National 
Diploma level end leaching experience will ba considered an additional 
advantage. 


This la e re -advertisement and previous applicants will ba reconsidered. 
SALARY SCALE: SENIOR LECTURER GRADE: £1 1.733 -£14.783 


Further particulars end application forms may be obtained from the 
Paraonnel Offiaer. South Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education. 

GYnwed Road, Cardiff CP2 BXD, Telephone: Cardiff 
481 Ml i Ext. 3362. Completed application forma sou Id ba 
returned within fourteen days of tha pub Scat! on of this advertise mem. 


Polytechnic 

Department of Production 

En nil leering 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Centre lass Grinding Research 

£8.410 - £9.616 

Applications nro Invited to 
Join a lonu standing team 
working an raaanrch Involving 
cnntrele*is grind inn- 

It In anvlsnpod thnt the 
appoint oo will ba a graduato In 
either »nnln«or(nn or aclnnca, 
or possibly niutlis or slallMlia. 


Applications an welcomed from i 
their sax, marital statue, race, nUi 


rib regardless of 
ty. pi 1781 


The project ilnlnll will ba 
defined taking Into account 
Interests uml export lae. 

The pant la tunable Tor a 
period of two your* with a 
possible nxtanaton ta throe 
yeura. 

I-Tirtliar particulars and bp- 
nlicntlciil forma avallablo from 
Personnel Officer. Coventry 
(Lanchnitar) Polytechnic. 
Priory fiirocl, L'ovnntry CV1 
SFIl. (Pleaso nnclose ii large 
anir - 1 id d re used onvnlopn). Toll 
Coventry 84166, Ext. 309. 
Closing data Tuowlay ,l}tli 
November 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity «in- 
ployer. (30457) _ ' l H3 


Nene College Nathamplon 

Lecturer tin 
Mathematics/Statistics 

A Lecturer with a degree or professional qualification and 
preferably with teaching experience. In nialhematks/statlsUcs Is 
required for January 1988 (or as soon as possible thereafter). 

Applicants should have Interests In the statistical or quantitative 
areas of mathematics associated with 8TEC, management and 
professional courses and 'A' Level. Some teaching at degree 
level may be offered to suitable applicants. 

' For application forms and further details send large SAE to 
Faculty Secretary, Faculty ol Mathematics Management and 
. Business, Mens pollege, Motion Park, Northampton, 
NN 27 AL., , '• • t |, 

LL ii — : ' . 1711971 
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W THE D0R8ET INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 

DORSET EDUCATION IS ONE OF THE lSSS 

rr. r? , ' ‘gffFE institutes of HIGHER EDUCATION w 

INSTITUTE THE COUNTRY ‘N 

Mm Department of Information SyatBm B 

Reader in Information Systems 

Selery scale: £13,095 - £18,487 funder review) 

LII/SL in Information Systems 

Salary soale: £7,648 - £14,061 (under review) 

The Department encompasses a wide range ot disciplines associated with 
the application of Information iscnnoiogy. 

Reader - With proven research and or Indualrial axperlanca in one of tha 
tallowing areas: 


Software engineering, Business systems development, tech- 
niques, Distributed computing or IKBS/Expart systems 
UE/SL - With recant teaching and/or Industrial experience In one of Ihe 
tallowing: 

Computer ay stems architecture. Software engineering, OperaBno 
systems and data-communlcatlona. * 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Senior Lecturer in Marketing 

Salary seals: £11,175 - £14,081 (under review) 

Required ta teach on undergraduate, postgraduate and professional 
courses offered by the Department. 

A qualification In Marketing and Industrial or commercial experience Is 
expected. 

Closing date: 6 November 1988 

Further detalle and application forma from: . 

Mra. E Dommatt, (Ret THES24) Room A30, 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education, 

Wellladown, Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. 

Tel: (0202) 624111 ext 309. 


Fellowships 


Courses 


University of 
Sussex 

Institute or Development 
Studies 

SENIOR 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

l r aa d v ert I some nt ) 

Tha Institute la seeking a 
dlnstlngulahed political aclen- 
tiat to develop and lead re- 
search centred upon aspects or 
relations between the State 
and tha economy In the lass 
developed countries. 

This senior appointment 
will be ortered for four years 
In the first instance at a salary 
In bkois of £00.000 p.s. 
(professorial equivalent 

scale). Starting date by 
arrangement. 

Further Particulars and Aa- 

S iltcatlon Forms are available 
ram the Establishment Admi- 
nistrator. The Institute of De- 
velopment Studies, IJuiviirnliy 
of Sussex. Brighton. Sussex 
IIN1 9RE. Tel: (02731 

606261. 

Closing Unto: 31 December 
1985.1504501 110 


University of 
Warwick 

Institute for Employment 
Research 

PRINCIPAL/ 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWS/ 
ASSOCIATES 

Applications ere Invited for 
e number of full-time! research 
posts In the Institute. Appli- 
cants should have experience 
at applied research In the 
labour market Held and have 
strong Interests In policy 
analysis and evaluation. One 
appointment will ba con- 
cerned with the use or a 
multi-sectoral macroeconomic 
model as a basis for examining 
economic end labour market 
developments. 

The appointments will ba 
within the Research Ranges 
IA (£7.520 - £12, ISO), (I 
(£11,203 . £14,925), or 111 
(£14,135 • £17,705). lundar 
review). Appointment to the 
two more senior levels will be 
made only to those who can 
demonstrate their ability to 
work Independently end have 
experience of planning and 
funding their own researrh. 

Tha appointments are or up 
to Tour years* duration. Ap- 
plications will be considered 
from those seeking second- 
ment ror one or two years. 
The starting date will be Janu- 
ary lat 1BB6 or aa soon oa 
possible thereafter. 

Applications, enclosing c.v. 
ana giving the nomas or three 

lEE 01 "!?." 1 “ hould b« made to 
Uic Director, Institute far 
Employment Research, Unl- 
Warwick, Coventry 
from whom further 



Learning and 
Personal Development 

In central London, 
Wednesdays, 2.30-6.00pm 
15 January-18 June 1988 

A introductory course organised 
by the University of London Extra- 
Mural Department end tha 
Polytechnic or Central London 
Counselling and Advisory SbiyIw. 
An inlroduction to psychodvremie 
processes within an educational 
sorting, far oil those engaged ki 
tutorial, counselling or awsory 
capacity in schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Further details end application 
forms from: Short Course Unh. 
PCL, 35 Marytebone Road. 
London NW1 ELS. Tel: 01486 
ES1 1 ext 434 

71 Ml 


olvh-T.lirtu; ol Ccnii ill 


Scholarships 


Exeter College 

Oxford 

SENIOR m 
SCHOLARSHIP 
IN THEOLOGY 


par ticu I a ra can ba obtained. 
Those wishing to make pre- 
liminary enquiries may con- 
L“J* X®. director. Professor 
ff* on (0203) 

8503. The closing 
date far applications la 15th 
.November 1985. (60433) H0 


The College prop®"* “ 
alert, from tlm “ ‘ sShc- 
graduate to a Senior 

larshlp In Theology. The Scfl£. 

lar la to atudy. aa a 
Exeter College, tar JHjJJoJy. 
Honour School of Thewoiy 

or the Flnel Honour 8cho“ 
Philosophy and Theolosy 

The value of tho ®?hy 

lar ah Ip will 

the College in thf., !0 nJr«S«r»l' 

Scholar’s financial 

anrea, but mey. fa oppro^ ^ 
cases, cover all Coiibb"^, 
University reea, and pror^,, 
maintenance grant at in 

rent LEA level. 

The S ch ola rah J® ‘’S^idu’- 
both men and woman 0 
atoa. 

Those interested £-^8 
Scholarship ,0 f_„ u li4ee 10 


Oxford. 

Applications, with 
lum vitae and the .D s«n l 
two rarerees, should 

to tho Rector. Exeter Op ' e | s 
Oxford by 30 Novembar 
..(504421 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. „„ 
WHEN REPLYING T9 
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Colleges of Further Education 


ilea 


Principal 

KIlMGSWAY-PRir 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


kingsway-priimceton college 

Applications are invited for thB post of Principal of 
Kingsway- Princeton College to commence on 1st May 
1988, following the retirement of the present Principal, 
Mr. M. Crlghton. 

The College is organised into six departments:- 

Business Education & Legal: Creative 8- 
Vocational; English & Continuing Education; 
Languages; Maths, Science & Technical; and 
Social & Community Studies. 

The College has major branches at Sidmouth Street, 
WC1, Hugh Myddleton Centre, EC1 & Philip Magnus Cen- 
tre, WC1 and smaller branches at other locations. 

Applicants should ba well qualified academically and 
possess a sound knowledge of further education, 
together with administrative experience at a senior IbvbI. 

Under the provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) 
Report, the College is in Group 6 and the salary for the 
post of Principal is £24,012 per annum pluB £1.038 
London Allowance. 

Further information and application forms (to ba 
returned by 8 November 1985) may be obtained from 
the Education Officer (EO/FHE4), Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, Room 257A. The County Hall, London 
SE1 7PB or by telephone, by ringing 01-633 7988. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER nn«i 


Research and Studentships 


the university of bath 

The Wessex Regional 
LnrJ Health Authority 

senior management 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

A Management Research Programme sponsored by 
the Wessex RHA is being run in conjunction with 
the School of Management in the University of 
Bath. A new general management structure and a 
very large, computer based information plan are 
being implemented throughout the Region over the 
next few years. Action research projects to support 
these developments already exist throughout the 
Region. The RHA wishes to conduct such research 
into its own activities, especially its own top level 
use of information. This research officer will work 
closely with the Authority’s chief officers and the 
Director of the Research Programme, Dr Graham 
Guest. 

Applicants are invited to discuss the post with Dr 
Guest, (0962 63511, Ext. 455). 

Further details from the University of Bath, Claver- 
ton Down, Bath BA2 7AY. Quoting reference num- 
ber 85/165. Closing date 11.11.85. 


TELECOMMUNtCATIONB 

RESEARCH. 

[film 

Aal«ani and Experimental 
jppotnimant. aasodaied with 1 
research pnjjacia In 
ireitering ot mkroww* 
■21- imlritoupllno 

raconflgurabte 
rarto Bvstemi. Applicants 
Mral- . gradual** m Phvilei. 

w BMlrioal Engineering 

SSL" * ■ Ph.D « equivalent 
S fan he 

aJTr®" Asstatani appointments). 
TZjf- wpsrannuabte, wW be on 

Sgsasi*, , 

4I1&WM 00330 p.*. 


— JII85. 


Amgueddfa 

Genedlaethol 

Cymru 

National Museum 
ofWalea 

Deparlmerit of Botany 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

CRYPTOGAMIC 

BOTANY 

A Cryptaoumlc Botanist 
(III henoloalst) IB required to 
sssKt In the developmental 

curstlon of col lac (tons In tho 
Cryptowsnik Section of me 
Department of Botany. 

The succeBafol candidate 
will ba appointed an the 
search Assistant 1 1 (Cura to- 
rial Group FI 
£6.fiai - £9.452 wf'h fa® 
prospect of promotion to Re- 
search Assistant 1 (Curatorial 
Group E) maximum salary 
£11.941. 

Contributory . . p “ n Si^. n 
rights under tho Museum Pen- 
sion Sthome- 

Further particulars of ths 
post may be obtained (ram the 
Senior Administrative Offic- 
er. National 

Wales. Cathay* Park, CurdlTf 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

Dapartment ol Mechanical Engineering 

Research Asslstantshlps 

In 

Materials Engineering 

hav “ 'Wanfly boon awnidtr} lot .r»rostigat«n S in tho mineral area el 
struct jraHntagcr/ nnd hfo pradinion ongmoenng malonala Tho tptwilic aro 
i f. ™ l B UB_Cr8B P ^Israellons In Slngls Crystal Nickel Alloys, 

W fan EKscI ol Flutter Loading on Follguo Crock Propagation. 

* Assislant is required le viro* on oath project and appr -cations ora 

request 0-1 liom well quahhad Englneenng, Melaiturgy or Phys-cs gra-Iuates The 
posts provide an wcellqnl opportunity to |o:n a well estabtidied inter disciplinary 
research group 

Submission lor a higher degree may tojxissibla lor cand dales not possessing a 

Salary - up lo ElOflOO pa according to qualifications and eiperi&nce 
in addition there is also a vacancy lor a CASE Resosrch Studentship, in 
collaMraikm with the CEGB (South Western Region) to study 
(III) Fracture and Dalarmatlon ol Blssls under Combined Tensile and Shear 
Loading. 

A high degree at numeracy Is required lor this project. 

Salary - SERG Rates plus a contribution Iram CEGB. 

Applications end requests lor (unhar Information to 
Dr W J Plumbildge or Protestor E Q Ellison 
Department ol Mschanlcsl Engineering 

BRIBTO? * 

038 1TR 

(Te 1X1272 - 24181 Ext 41) 


Librarians 


Trent Polytechnic 
Nottingham 

Department uf Elrrti-lcnl und 
Eloi li-onlr Ennlnncrinu 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Salnry £6.207 to £6.990 u«r 
annum with the pu-MlLilliy nf 
u salnry l,y In- 

dustry. 

Raqiiirml lo work nil a 
pr.ijni.t runLarnlnn ilio prolrc- 
tlan of alectrlca! eynleniB 
ntiulust tliH nfffiLis of llnln- 
■iliiii. Tlic project is bolnn 
partly nupplnmentort by u lota I 
Elcctl-lral Euuinerrlna Cuiu- 


Csndidstes should iiave a 
good honours detirns In Elec- 
trical and Electronic Engineer- 
Iiib und will ha expected to 
mills ter lor n higher deurac. 

Application forms and 
further detwply nro svw- 
plwblzhXiiom thzliVtwxxhOx- 
xovz.hTront Polytaelintc. Bur- 
ton Street. Nottlnoham NG 1 
4BU. 

Closlno dale 8 November 
19B5 . (30458 I 1112 


University of 
Warwick 

KRATOS RESEARCH 
PROFESSORSHIP 
IN MASS 

SPECTROMETRY 

Applications are Invited for 
tlm Krutas Retmarrh Profes- 
sorship in Maes Spectrometry 
111 Ilia Department of Chemis- 
try. Tin* post has boon created 
with ilia uid of financial sup- 
port from Kratos Analytical 
Instruments. The appoint- 
ment will strengthen the ox- 
Ivtlnu research in mass spec- 
tromotry and naa-phaM Ion 
chemistry and the niiccanafui 
appllLtiiit will have tha oppor- 
tunity or working closely with 
Krntus Analytical instruments 
on tho development of new 
leehnlquaa and applications af 
mass spectrometry. 

Applications (three copies) 
together with curriculum vitas 
and the names of three re- 
farauB should be sent by 29th 
November 1985 to die Reg- 
istrar. Uni verity of Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7AL from 
whom further particulars Can 
be obtained. Please quote 
Ref. No. 1 2/A/85/L. 

Ths Salary will ba on the 
Professorial scale, currant 
minimum £18.070 p.s. (under 
review). (90464) H12 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 

Avery Hill College 

School or Computing end 

Information Technology 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
INTELLIGENT 
KNOWLEDGE-BASED 
SYSTEMS 

Needed to Join n term de- 
veloping a Pilot reuit iocntlon 
system for the oleetrlclti 
supply Industry as part or tho 
Alvey Programme s isros de- 
monstrator project on mobile 
information systems, under 
the direction of Dr Max Brum- 
ar, Hoad of School. The post Is 
temporary for up to ok 
months, starting ss soon ss 
possible. A secondment will 
be considered. 

Salary £13.234 per annum 
Inclusive. 

Further 

S liest Ion form from ftsT- 

-w-Bisass 

Street . London HElS 6PF. to 
Gb Returned by 12 November 


The UniverHity of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

PREDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllciiiliiiih urn Invllcd for 
tin- n ho vi! |,u&t. avullabli- lin- 
■iH-illiitdy fur n flxuii term uf 
(■ |i tu llirun years mill six 
months. |u woik mi ii vulldli- 
IliUi study of till, DC xnrlns of 
udinltislon loala lo nursn irnln- 
iiitl llivolvlnii inlinlnsiru tlun . 
Hiorlim. aiiulysinii ti<xt datn 
and moil I tori no thn progress 
uf sluilniit iiurnen. 

A good hanciui-s deuran ln- 
volvlnn computinfi and somr 
experience uf data analysis arc 
roqulrod. Sumo knowledga uf 
nursing would bn hii ndvsn- 
tngo. but Is not essential. 

Salnry on the ro Range for 
RnBeniv:n and AimloguiiB Staff 
(£6.863 - £9.273) i under re- 
view). SLcarding to age. qusl- 
IflcotlanB und experience. 

Informal enquiries mny be 
made to I’rorassor DennlB 
Child (Tel. (05321 431751. 
Ext. 73621 . 

Application forms and 
farther particulars mny be 
Obtained from the Registrar. 
The University, Loads LS2 
9JT. quoting reference num- 
ber 28/84. Closlno date for 
applications 15 November 
1985.(304721 H12 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Physical Education 
A Recreation 

Depsrimentof Sociology 

INDOOR SPORTS 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

Applications aro luvltad for 
thn post af Senior Research 
Assistant lo lead a team of 
four scientists In a project 
funded by tha Health Promo- 
tion Research Trust over four 
years. Tho Senior Research 
Assistant should bo n post- 
doctoral social scientist with 
experience in aurvey work and 
data analysis. 

Initial salary will ba vvltliln * 
the range £7.520 - £8,920 per 
annum (under review). 

The projacl also roquires n 
Research Assistant to be con- 
cerned with tha physiological 
aspects or the research. 
Candidates should be post- 
graduates with experience in 
health promotion or physiolo- 
gy or sports science ar physic- 
al education. 

Initial salary will be either 
£6.600 or £7,055 per annum 
(under review). 

The pasta ere financed for 
four years from 1st March 
1986. 

Applications, together with 
the names of three referees, 
should bo received not later 
then 30th November 1983 by 
The Registrar. The Universi- 
ty, P . O . Dox 147, Liverpool 
L69 3BX from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


Quote ref. RV/206. 
1 0465) 


University of 

Cambridge 
St John’s College 

Applications are Invited for 

TWO 

POSTDOCTORAL 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Tha posts will be established 
from I October 1986 or from 
sp earlier date IT that proves 
possible. Candidates must be 


engaged In ena of the follow- 
ing rields of study : Palaeogro- 

S - v: 19th and 20th century 
mess History: geography 
of South Asia or East Asia; 
Far Eastern Archaeology: De- 
velopmental brain research 
with particular emphasis on 
hormonal mechanisms or be- 
haviour! Oriental Christian- 
ity, with particular reference 
to 8yrlnc or Coptic) and 
■ tnammallsn ecology. 

FfirtlteY 1 detalle- may tie 

Obtained frdrn The .Master, St 

John’s Col load, cstnttridde 
CM IJffj, rt to 


Couniy Education Department 
Bournemouth and Poole College of 
Further Education 

Head of Learning Resources 
(Chief Librarian) 

Salary PO GRADE 37-40 £12,513 by Increment a lo £13,882. 
Chartered Librarian required lor Ihe posl of Ihe Head of Learning 
Resources (Chief librarian) over three Learning Resource Centres in 
an F.E. College with approximately 2500 full-time end 6500 part-time 
students. 

The post Is important lo the development ol the College where the 
future Learning Resources Service Is fundamental to the Institution's 
effective operation. 

You must have held a senior post In the Library or Learning Resources 
Service of a significant educational establishment and have a knowl- 
edge of ihe application of educational technology to learning services 
and ihe energy to toster their progression alongside traditional library 
services. 

Application forme returnable by 8 November 1885 and further 
detalle from Senior Adminletratlve Officer, Bournemouth end 
Poole College of Further Education, North Road, Poole OH 14 
0L8. Telephone Parketone (0202) 747800 Ext 28. Please quote 
post E220DX. 

PUN)) 


DORSET 

County Coundl 


University of 
Liverpool 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

ApplJratlons sr« Invltiul far 
thn uLova punt. Applli tints 
thou Id have npuroprlnta 
academic (lunLiricstlons. sub- 
stantial experience In the nisil- 
naeinerit af univarslty librar- 
ian, alula particular Interest In 
sricncn libraries. 

Salary on Grade IV. and not 
Isas than £18.070 p.s. 

Applications, together with 
the nsmn* of three rofereas. 
should t>H received no later 
than 3 4th November 1983 by 
Tho Registrar. The Universi- 
ty, P.O. Box 147. Liverpool 
L69 3 ilX. from whom further 
particulars ere available. 
Quote Ref RVS204. 

(50445) HI 7 


Administration 


FOR DETAILS OF 

ADVERTISING IN 

THE THES PLEASE 

RING SUE PEPLOE 

ON 01-2533000 
EXTN206 


CAREERS OFFICER (WEYMOUTH) 

(Baaed at Knfghtadala Road, Weymouth) 
Applications are invited from qualified Careers Officers, 
preferably with a minimum of two years experience post- 
College, for the position of Careers Officer in the Weymouth 
ares of Dorset. 

You will work in a limited number of secondary schools, and 
carry out a full range of duties associated with fifth year 
pupils;- guiding tham, placing them into work. Youth 
Training Schemes and Non -advanced FE Courses. 

Ths area fa large, encompassing Portland, Dorchester, 
Bridport and Lyme Regis, and much of the mral hinterland, 
and opportunities exist to assist with the operation of sub- 
offioes in those areas. 

Salary will ba within tha Scale 3/6 (£6,234 by increments to 
£9.591 per annum) according to qualifications and 
experience. Qualified Officers will commence at Scale 4 

g -6,900 by increments to £7.713] with acceleration to Scale 
after completing pcat-quall Fication probationary year, and 


then normal incremental progression to the maximum of 
Scale 6. 

Application forma returnable by % November 198B and 
further details from County Education Officer (MD), 
County Hall, Dorchester, Dorset DTI 1XJ. Tel: Dorchester 
63131 ext. 4171. Please quote post C02O6X. irusii 


§3 DORSET 

v County Council 


Education 


General Inspector (poetisEducation) 

Boulbury H.T. Group 9 (£16,792-£17,1 12 p.n.) 

I “I* 1 “Kewtenced person^ who^ is cunwiUyworWng 

In or with Schools and GoTeges Is required, for this exciting and 
chaltanclru] now post Nottinghamshire is expand no ns support 
tor curri^m and profession al d avel espm^ t activtiy In post-W 
ad Lacotion a rxJ l/pe ina»ctaiate la committed to further Ms work. 

Canddatee (male or female) are sough! who are able ta 

demonstrate a hmari rnnru nf ckiria uv i nn,bi«ic,^i« 


aa may meet me needs oia 

changing cflertt group. 

Relocation expenses where appropriate. 

AppUMUon forme and further details (»«.) are available 
from the Director of Education, at County Hall. 

Closing dele: 1 November. Please quota rafTAlSloaoO 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

'County HbB'WmI BridotonJ 
Nottingham NO? 70P 
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Administration continued 


BARCLAYS BANK PLC Overseas continued 





Di'juirtinuni uf luluidtion mid Scimcrc 

HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

A|>|>!ii. .il •fi'- an- inviiol tiom iiil-ii nn.i w-niiii. (-Mr r.iMj 
l>tih>.i'ii tl .uni i*>. Kir .ipiummi* (it hi fimland ai HM 
Iri'l'c. ntrv, J IMI im|VLl t->JiK.ili»n.il iiisinniiiins .is pan ul l.uili 
>:nn-rj| jp>! «.|.riijiist .i,Mi;rmii-ni, ,iit.l jiruviilt- jdvuv in ihr 
1 Ji j'.irinii in iiiut itiruii^liiiiii ifu- cclur.it inn swfiu. 
limn 111 s.uaiii ics .in- Inr ;.|H\ j.ilisi- in 

Further and Higher Education 

Ini .ill ilit-sf |n>sIs .i|<|irujiri.ili' ju. limit and prnlrMituiji «|iuli- 
In. ilinn'< .hi* miuiic.il uifH-iliL-i with siilisunti.il tuJcliiiiM JUil 
imlnsifi.i] 'KHimii-riMl.'lirnfi-ssiiin.il c. 

Agriculture and ! iciriiciilture n-t: I .'«<» 

Api'lil.lIHS will I ..III also nflil .III riq’iliwflll): IT svivlllilu' 
lu. kwft'uiiil mi.iiIiI }MVi'.in7iJvaiiiii>|<‘ 

Art iind Design n-l: 2/H/i 

Applu'.iiits sJiniiUI li.itc.t I’Hsiii mil resi .mi»*s tin - ■>! <iri and 

lUsiKii stiiilii.s .it ilifr. u ni livi ls. lisjn-rifnif «»l fine urt iL'.ulmiri 
.11 deiitic li-vrl nr (1I111 .uid phi.u»«rJpliv 1 nurses would he nn 

UlJv.llll.litL- 

Husiness anil Munugeincnt Studies: Accountancy 

irf; VSft 

Apiilicants slmulil have u |> rofi-s.siKii.il i|U.iiilic'iiii«ii I ruin a major 
ji' 1 'iiiini.mci' Irmly .nut txpiiieiuf id iv.n.'f lit iju iiixniiJlliiijl .11 
l>r<ifessiiin.il miil/nr ik-ftn-i- level. 

Husiness anJ Alan.igenieut Studies: l ine 
ref: i /86 

Applicants > ln.ni Id have experience ut u-icliin^ l.ivv at decree level, 
fcx peri nice in ilie development of HTKC llifiher National 
Diploma c nurses would he an udiuiii.tfic. 

Construction ref: 5/86 

Applicants .should have a deprcc and/or an csjuivaJcni professional 
qualilication. Application* from Archiicccs. Civil Engineers and 
Quantity Surveyors isouTJ !*e weLonied. 

Engineering ad: ft /86 

Applicants should haw a background in one or more of the 
following fields: 

Design and Manufacturing Engineering, 

Molar Vehicle. Fabrication and Welding Engineering. 

Electrical ftwei Engineering. 

■Health Studies ref: 7/86 

Applicants should hold a recognised qualification in a nursing 
discipline and have a knowledge of nursing and paramedical 
education and child and community care courses. 

Science ref; 8/86 

Applications arc sought from physicists and chemists- Knowledge 
ul computing and electronics would ho an advantage. 

Mai hematics and Computing ref : 9/86 

Applicants should be able loofler in at tie mat ics or computing ns a 
major subject discipline. Particular interest nnd experience in on 
area of computer application e.g. information technology, or in 
the field nf mathematical sciences would be an advantage. 

Starting salary for all posts is within the range £17,000- 
.. £22,900. Relocation expenses of up to £5,000 may be 
payable. 

Application forms (to he returned as soon as possible and 
not later titan 15 November 1985) and further information 
may be obtained from Mrs S Willis, Department of 
Education and Science, 39 York Road, London, SE1 7PH. 
Telephone: 01-934 0798, 0799, 0800, 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer. 


Industry and Commerce 


jT DMlW^N, 

S ol the Year \ 

/ Buihtst Ccnumtm \ 

[ WINNER^ 

[WILSON, HUGHES 


SINCE 1973 


WILSON, HUGHES 

Wc ore an Authorised Microcomputer Dealership or IBM, 

. APRICOT, VICTOR and COMPAQ. Due lo our rapid 
growth we require iwo more tutors to join our Training 
Division In spacious, newly equipped, Hi-Tech premises. 
They will be responsible to the Director of Training 
Services, 

Applicant should be good communicators, have a sound 
knowledge of microcomputer essentials, be familiar with 
at least some of the more usual business packages (Lotus 
1-2-3, Displaywritc, Symphony, dBase II, Supcrcalc, 
Wordstar etc.) and must nave a practical understanding of 
business applications. 

A willingness lo learn new packages and develop training 
material suitable for delegates or varying skill levels 
is required. Salary is negotiable, and a car will be provided. 
Please send your C.V. (o: 

John Allsopp, MBA, Director or Training, 

Wilson, Hughes & Partners (Data Sciences) Ltd., 

Falcon One, Slonefiehl Way, South Rufslip, 

Middlesex HA4 OLF. 


VIDEO 

DEPARTMENT 

Interactive Video Personnel 
Barclays Bank is about to embark on an 
exciting development in its training and com- 
munication service to the Banking network.The 
interactive programme, based at theTeddington 
Studios of the Training Centre, will be looking 
for the following experienced personnel. 

Senior Course Designer 
The selected applicant will lead a team of 
three in the preparation of interactive video 
courses. Experience in the architecture of course 
design and a sympathy with educational psy- 
chology and the “power of visual communica- 
tion by video” is essential. 

Course Designer 

A knowledge ofvideo potential and the ability 
to relate this to course design will be of prime 
importance. 

Both positions will cany potential for the 
development of interactive video within 
Barclays Bank and, as such, will offer an attrac- 
tive salary and prospects package. Please send 
C.V. and a letter saying that you think you are the 
person for the job to: 

Peter Reger, Barclays Bank PLC, 
Video Department, 

Park House, Station Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex TW11 9 AD 


BARCLAYS 


Secondary Education 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 

require In September 1986 or earlier a 

Head of Business 
Studies 

Jo lead a well established department with 00 or more Vlth Form A 
IsvbI candidates. 

TJ\e successful applicant Is likely to be a graduate with experience 
or teaching Business Studies or Management Science or one with 
Business Experience. 

Accommcdatlon. available. Own 8Blary ecale. Appttcatlona 
with C.V, and the namee, addressee and telephone numbers 
of two referees should be Bent to The Headmaster, The 
Schoola, Shrewsbury, Shropshire 8Y3 7BA, from whom fur- 
ther details met be obtained. 

(71 IBS) 

Overseas 


Teach on Exchange 
in USA 

QuDlLried British toncliora/ 
lecturer* or all aiibject* with 3 
yanra. axparlauce currently 
teaching full-time In the UK 
ere invited 10 apply for post to 
“SE^ange appointments 
USA during the 1B8G/B7 
acu*lomla year. 

Teach ara/laotur ora ere 

f ® c *>ndu' : l on rull UK salary 
- “!! incremental pension 
HP.3 ^security rights lafo- 
o uerd etr Travel expenses end 
a cost of living allowance ore 
payable. ■> 

.. J Purther details and applica- 
tion rorme Tram! TEO (if. The 
rantrel Bureau, Seymour 
Mews House, Seymour Mews, 
London WIH BPE, Talioi" 
4B8 3101, Ext. 248. 

The dosing date for eom- 

CrJ lBd w WHffl II 13 
Noyamhor 1BBS. (OaeOBl HI 4 

University of Natal 
CHAIR OF FRENCH 

Applications are • Invited 
from amiably qualified per-. 


. . AppHeanta _ should 1 bo 
bilingual, . Fronch/Eniillah, 
na ve a prove a record o( 
achievement In touching and 
renoBi-ch in Froncli literature/ 
Language anti be capable of 
academic leadership In the 
Department. 

. Application, form end fur- 
ther uifurniatlqn IS available 
from South African UntVer* 
allies Office. ■ Chichester 
House. 378 Hint) Holborn. 
London WC1V THE. Closing 
date 98th November 1688. 

~ ■ R«rfomnoo"PMB 73/80.’ 


Monash University 
Victoria, Australia 

Deportment or Electrical 
Engineering 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
CONTINUING 

Applications ere Invited for 
wo poeltlone from candidates 
#lffi , VJ p 7 ,v £P ability 

(Ph.D, in Electrical Enplneer- 
( "" "rc ^vnbMie) with in- 
e*P»rlenee in either 
Computer By stoma Engine er- 
Uia (experUM In VLSI design 
• particularly advantageous) hr 
Engineering. 
S"* 1 ®. 8 Include undergreduete 
some administrative 
supervision of ro. 

raBea5c^l ,U ° ,^tB, °° ndu,!t 

■ iAj2 r 4kHi tl,rDr * Aa ® . aa 1 
; P*r annum, Senior 

sAdV'nux •ASB.aoa . 

b° r annum, super- 
annuation, Outalde Btudu 

V” 01 ^ 

K"“2o. tempararv housing 

Si%% n y aXffdS'i’ 

picSi‘^ U 043^ p< ? ptun,ly 


*>■ - 4 ;» 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
FACULTY OF LAW 


Applications are invited for teaching appointments In the 
Faculty of Law. 

Candidates must possess at least a Master's degree in Law or 
equivalent and relevant teachlng/research experience 
Preference will be given to candidates who are able 10 leech Iri 
one or more of the following areas: 

Banking Law Agency & Partnership 

Company Law Equity & Trusts 

Conflict of Laws Evidence 

Constitutional Law Legal Method & Process 

Contract Law Remedies 

Criminal Law Restitution 

Land Law Shipping 

Revenue Law Torts 

Gross annual emoluments range aa follows: 

Lecturer S$30.860- 63,670 

Senior Lecturer S$57, 590— 101,930 

AeBoclate Professor S$B9, 300— 123,000 

(STG£1 = S$3. 04 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's quali- 
fications, experience and the level of appointment offered. 
Leave and medical benefits are provided. Urlder the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund SchemB, the staff memberand 
the University era each required to contribute at the present rate 
of 26% of his salary, the contribution of the staff member end 
the University being subject to a maximum of S41,600 per 
month and S$f,750 per month respectively. The Bum standing 
to the staff member’s credii In the Fund Is tax-free and may be 
withdrawn when the staff member leaves Singapore/ Malaysia 
permanently. 

Depending on thB type of contract offered, other benefits may 
include: a settllng-in allowance of S$1,000 (single) or S62.000 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging horn 
S$100 to S&216 p.m., education allowance for up to three 
children, subject to a maximum of S$1 0,000 per annum per 
child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for the trans- 
portation of personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may 
undertake consultation work, subject to the approval of the 
University, and retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 
60% of lhair gross annual emoluments In any one year. 
Application forma and further Information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 

The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0611 

NUS Overseas Office 

of o Singapore High CommlaBlon In London 
6 Chesham Street 
London SW1 
U.K. 

Teh (01) 235-4662 7WP 


SENIOR TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

v Contract or Permanent Employment Salary 

Remuneration Package Around NZ$60,000 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT TRAINING BOARD to a 
professional body responsible for the development 
yy end implementation of apecifio and broad baaed 
<r / management training programs for senior local 

L/ government officers and elected membeis 

r throughout New Zealand end works closely with th« 

Management Department, University of Otago, 
Dunedin. 

This senior position will have responsibility for developing and 
presenting training workshops end programs designed to develop 
the management skills ol senior local government officers and 
elected members. Specific responsibilities include the dewlopmnt 
of training programs, provision of training aids and materials, 
selection of appropriate Instructors, end course management, as 
well as advising local government authorities on the development 01 
their internal management systems. 

This Is a most Intsreating and out-of-the-ordinary role end will 
appeal to csndldatea with a degree or equivalent qualification In an 
■ appropriate professional discipline, a personal management of 
training and development, and at Ibbsi five years In e managerial 
role. We do not expect candidates will have experience with local 
government systems, and age Is open. 

The Board would consider a permanent appointment or contract (le- 
three years), with a remuneration package around NZ$60,000 p «- 
with location expenses being mBt for the Individual and/or family- 
To apply, plBeee send a resume. In confidence by 6 December 1988. 

to: 

The Dlreotor, 

Local Government Training Board, 

P.0. Box 6034, 

Wellington, 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Telephone: (04) 726-621 

Duties, Terms and Conditions of Appointment end further 
Information are available on requBBL 

Interviews will be carried out in London early in the New 

Year. 17H*H 


V H«" UNIVIRBITY. New 
?. l .«ti:. ConnMt,e ut. ' Pull or 
nunn 'i. ProrfiHBor (with te- 
KOnV n'Srt® o° r “P* 0 *®! Icatio n : 


ii„K .,.011 irmaiive bc- 

%'* ■SSSST' New 
(uYa£i> c ®f»neet(ctit . 06320. 


PIRSt CLASS AMD •■^SuS 

CLASS (diviaion onoi n^ajj. 
nraduataa In Matherji“ ' 
Unties invited to apply 1 r °, r *9,000 


Statistics program. - - 
irornla. Santa 
W»<». . WOA. 
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Overseas continued 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified per- 
sons regardless of race, sex or national origin for 
appointment to the following posts- 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
ENGLISH 

Applicants for this post in the Special English Unit 
should have an M A in applied Linguistics or equiv- 
alent and experience in teaching English for aca- 
demic purposes, ref. P18-0928. 

LECTURER - 
MATHEMATICS 

Applicants should have at least a post graduate 
degree in mathematics and a strong interest' in 
teaching mathematics at undergraduate level, ref. 
P17— 0934. 

Salaries - Senior Lecturer R22,704-R32,820, Lec- 
turer R17,280-R30,228. In addition to salary the 
University offers a thirteenth cheque, membership 
of pension and medical aid schemes, generous leave 
benefits, subsidised housing and University educa- 
tion subsidy. The appointment may be on perma- 
nent or contract terms. 

Applications with a detailed C.V. and names and 
addresses of 3 referees should be submitted to the 
Assistant Registrar, Personnel, University of 
Bophuthatswana, Private Bag 
X2046, Mafikeng 8670, South- v* 
em Africa, from whom fur- BSS „ i!oiw*«iit 
ther particulars are 
obtainable. 171 19« 


FACULTY 

POSITIONS 

are available at 

The Abadan 
Institute of Technology 

For Iranian Graduates in the fields of: 
Chemical, Electrical, Electronics, 
Mechanical and Petroleum Engineering, 
and major fields in science such as 
Chemistry, Physics, Applied 
Mathematics, Geology, English 
Language and Linguistics. 

Application letters should be forwarded 
to the address below: 

Recruitment Committee 
Abadan Institute of Technology, 

Ahwaz, Iran. wm, 


to European University Institute announces that the 
PRINCIPAL will be vacant as from 1st October 
I ‘ or a period of 3 to 6 years. 
orlJ r88 ? < * P8r80n8 fr°m the academic world, 
p Jterabiy with additional experience in university or 
fl nr c h administration, or in national policy-making, 

1 Ian Wlt ^ a wor kinfl knowledge of Community 
2 U J9 0S — as a minimum, English and French — are 
,L pd to ask for further particulars of the post and of 
-J! tUr °paan University Institute. 
hiohi ln8t ' tu . t8 Wou ld also welcome proposals from 
post V ^ ua ^‘ ec * individuals suggesting names for the 

M^JJ rea P or, d0nc&8hould be addressed to 
Marcello Buzzonettl, Seoretary-Genaral, 

1 e ^. Uro P8an University Institute, 

Closin' San Domenico di FleaolelFIJ. 

* date for applications; 29 November 1986, . 
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SPECIAL BOOK 
NUMBERS 


February 


March 


June 


October 


November 


December 


— European Studies 

— Philosophy 

— Computer Studies (I) 

— History (I) 

— Maths and Physics (1) 

— Social Policy 

— English 

— Psychology (I) 

— Law 

— Environmental Sciences (Including Geography) (I) 

— Sociology (I) 

— Chemistry 

— American Studies 

— Economics (1) 

— Biological Sciences (I) 

— Education (I) 

— Engineering 

— University Presses 

— Computers Studies (M) 

— History (II) 

— Maths and Physics (II) 

— Politics 

— Psychology (II) 

— Economics (II) 

— Biological Sciences (II) 

— Sociology (II) 

— Environmental Sciences (including Geography) (II) 

• 

— Education (II) 


REVIEWS OF ACADEMIC 
JOURNALS 


June 

September 


— Social Sciences and Humanities 

— Sciences and Engineering 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


March 


June 


March 

June 

November 


— Management Education - a feature which will 
also include reviews of business and manage- 
ment books. 

— Women’s Studies 

— Science Parks 


■ 


— Information Technology 


•» i i 
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